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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE -Part  L 

THE    HOME   COUNTRIES. 


THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  part  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  called  the  British 
Isles.  They  consist  of  two  large  and  many  small  islands,  the 
latter  forming  many  groups,  the  whole  being  an  archipelago. 

The  British  Isles  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  lie 
off  its  west  coast,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  English  Channel 
and  Strait  of  Dover  on  the  south. 

The  largest  island  is  called  Great  Britain.  It  contains  two 
countries:  (1)  England  aiid  Wales,  which  forms  the  southern 
portion,  and  (2)  Scotland,  which  occupies  the  northern  portion. 

Great  Britain  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe,  and  the  seventh  in  size  in 
the  world,  being  only  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Hondo  (formerly  called  Niplion),  and  Madagascar. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  large  islands  is  called  Ireland.  It 
lies  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel,  and  is  a  distinct  country 
of  itself,  called  also  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  distant  from  Great  Britain  60  miles  in  the  track  taken  by  the 
mail  steamers  from  Holyhead  in  Wales  to  Howth  Head  near  Dublin,  and 
only  12  miles  from  the  Mull  of  Canty  re  in  Scotland  to  Fair  Head  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

The  smaller  islands  are  to  be  found  mainly  off  the  west  and 
north  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  Their  number  is  about  5000,  of 
which  about  1100  are  inhabited,  the  rest  are  chiefly  rocks  of 
small  extent  tenanted  only  by  sheep  and  sea-fowl  or  by  sea- 
fowl  only. 

The  principal  groups  are  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  off  the  north 
coast,  and  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.    The 
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12  THE   BRITISH    ISLES. 

chief  detached  islands  are  Man  and  Anglesea  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Wight 
in  the  English  Channel.  The  Channel  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  France,  have, 
by  long  possession,  become  part  of  England. 

Great  Britain  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea,  which 
separates  it  from  Europe  by  a  space  varying  from  20  miles 
in  the  south  to  500  miles  in  the  north.  On  the  south  it  is 
separated  from  France  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  20  miles  broad, 
and  the  English  Channel,  which  at  its  western  end  measures 
100  miles  across.  Part  of  the  west  coast  of  England,  the  south, 
west,  and  north  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  the  whole  western  coasts 
of  Scotland  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Soundings  all  around  the  British  Isles  rarely  reach  50  fathoms,  and  parts 
of  the  North  Sea  are  less  than  5  fathoms  in  depth.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  these  islands  are  situated  on  a  submarine  plateau,  by  which  they  are 
united  to  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  south,  east,  and  perhaps  north. 
The  plateau  terminates  abruptly  about  180  miles  west  of  Ireland,  where  the 
depth  of  the  soundings  suddenly  increases  to  1000  fathoms,  indicating  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  position  of  the  British  Isles  with  respect  to  western  Europe  is  im- 
portant. They  are  off  the  central  part  of  the  coast,  where  the  North  Sea 
is  at  the  entrance  of  a  chain  of  waters  going  inland  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  Between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea  they  are  like  a 
great  double  breakwater,  allowing  a  wide  entrance  on  the  north,  and  a  narrow 
but  direct  and  convenient  passage  on  the  south  through  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

Great  Britain  is  a  long  irregular  island ;  a  line  through  the 
middle  from  south  to  north,  bends  to  the  north-west  in  the 
northern  part,  and  represents  a  total  length  of  about  600  miles. 
The  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  extend  the  chain  northwards  and 
slightly  to  the  north-east  for  another  170  miles.  Ireland  is 
more  compact  in  form,  and  is  half  the  length  of  Great  Britain. 

The  western  coasts  of  both  islands  are  irregular  and  rugged, 
and  have  considerable  mountain  masses.  In  Great  Britain  the 
geneial  slope  is  from  the  western  mountains  eastward  across 
undulating  plains  to  the  North  Sea,  and  in  this  direction  the 
rivers  mostly  have  their  courses.  In  Ireland,  the  plains  are 
inland  and  the  drainage  flows  both  towards  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  Speaking  roughly,  Ireland  has  border  ranges  with 
inland  plains;  Great  Britain  has  western  ranges  and  eastern 
plains. 
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The  area,  or  amount  of  land  surface,  is  120,839  square  miles, 
equal  to  a  solid  block  or  oblong  600  miles  long  and  200  miles 
broad.  If  Europe  were  divided  into  31  equal  parts,  the 
British  Isles  would  be  of  the  size  of  one  of  those  parts.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  they  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  continent. 

The  British  Isles,  as  a  political  whole,  are  called  officially  "The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  like  manner,  when  the 
British  Isles  and  all  their  colonial  and  other  dependencies  are  spoken  of 
as  a  political  whole,  they  are  called  "The  British  Empire." 


ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

England  and  Wales  occupy  the  larger  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  shape  of  the  country  is  like  a  triangle,  having  one  angle  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  another  at  Dover,  and  a  third  at  Land's  End. 

Three  straight  lines  drawn  on  the  map,  joining  these  places,  will  follow 
the  general  direction  of  the  line  of  coast,  and  will  represent  nearly  350 
miles  from  Berwick  to  Dover,  about  320  miles  from  Dover  to  Land's  End, 
and  420  miles  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick. 

The  boundaries  are— Scotland,  on  the  north;  the  North 
Sea,  on  the  east;  the  Strait  of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel, 
on  the  south;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  west. 

The  distance  of  the  furthest  point  north,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
from  the  furthest  point  south.  Lizard  Point,  is  423  miles.  The 
distance  of  the  furthest  point  east,  Lowestoft  Ness,  from  the 
furthest  point  west.  Land's  End,  is  364  miles. 

These  figures  give  the  greatest  length  and  breadth.  364  miles  also  repre- 
sents the  distance  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  due  south  to  the  shore  of  the 
English  Channel. 

The  area  of  England  is  50,823  square  miles,  of  Wales  7363 
square  miles,  and  of  England  and  Wales  58,186  square  miles. 

A  piece  of  land  of  regular  shape,  oblong  like  a  page  of  this  book,  mea- 
suring 300  miles  long  and  200  miles  broad,  would  contain  as  much  surface 
as  England  and  Wales. 

Surface. — To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  surface  of  the 
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country  imagine  yourself  looking  down  from  a  balloon  as  it 
floats  over  the  land. 

You  would  first  notice  its  uneven  character;  differences  of 
level  appear  almost  everywhere,  though  none  of  them  are  very 
great.  Snowdon,  the  highest  mountain  in  England  and  Wales, 
attains  the  height  of  3571  ft.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  mountains  eight  times  as  high. 

The  western  side  of  England  is  far  more  hilly  than  the 
eastern,  and  may  in  some  places  be  called  mountainous.  Here, 
three  masses  stand  boldly  out  as  if  to  defy  the  seas  which  have 
invaded  the  low  lands  around  them.  They  form  the  great  west- 
ern peninsulas  of  Cumbria,  Cambria,  and  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

A  well-marked  line  of  heights  can  be  traced  east  of  the  Cum- 
brian and  Cambrian  groups,  from  the  northern  hill  border  of 
Scotland  to  the  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plains  in  Wiltshire. 
This  is  the  principal  watershed  of  the  country,  and  has  a  short 
slope  westward,  but  a  long  and  gradual  slope  eastward. 

From  Salisbury  Plain  ranges  of  low  hills  radiate  east  and 
west  through  the  southern  counties,  and  north-east  across  the 
great  eastern  plain. 

A  plain,  or  broad  valley,  lies  between  the  Welsh  mountains 
and  the  central  watershed.  An  extensive  plain  stretches  away 
east  of  the  watershed  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  and  east  of  England. 

"With  the  surface  of  our  isles,  as  with  the  underground 
treasures,  variety  is  the  chief  feature.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  country  of  Europe  which  presents,  within  an 
equal  area,  so  many  kinds  of  situations  and  such  a  succession 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  heights  and  plains,  wooded  lands 
and  pastures,  fertile  tracts  and  districts  unfit  for  culture. 

It  has  been  said  with  justice  that  three  travellers  might 
traverse  England  and  Wales  in  three  different  directions,  and 
afterwards  speak  of  the  country  they  had  seen — one  as  a 
thinly-populated  land,  covered  with  barren  heights  and  rocky 
mountains;  another  as  a  land  of  rich  pastures,  thickly  peopled 
by  flourishing  manufacturers;  and  a  third  as  a  vast  corn  land 
occupied  by  tillers  of  the  soil. 
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The  first  would  have  seen  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  north- 
west of  England;  the  second  passed  through  the  great  rolling 
plains  of  the  centre  which  hide  within  them  the  priceless  trea- 
sures of  coal  and  iron,  and  where  have  grown  up  those  centres 
of  industry  which  have  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  world,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham;  the  third  will  have 
traversed  the  great  chalk  district  of  the  east  from  the  county 
of  Dorset  to  York,  where  are  the  largest  and  finest  farms  in 
the  Avorld." — C.  Bray. 

We  will  now  examine  more  closely  the  mountains  and  hills, 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  rivers  which  drain  them. 

MOUNTAINS  AND   HILLS. 

1.  THE  WESTERN  HEIGHTS.— The  Cumbrian  and  Cam- 
brian Mountains  and  the  south-western  heights  are  masses  of 
hard  rock  containing  much  granite  and  slate,  as  well  as  veins 
of  various  metals. 

They  are  table-lands  which  have  been  trenched  into  peaks 
and  valleys.  The  Cumbrian  Mountains  form  a  true  group. 
The  Cambrian  Mountains  consist  of  an  irregular  mass  of  short 
ranges  and  peaks.  Dartmoor,  in  Devon,  still  bears  the  name 
of  table-land,  while  its  extension  through  Cornwall  is  often 
called,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  the  range  of  the  Cornish 
heights. 

(1)  The  Cumbrian  Group  is  a  beautiful  cluster  of  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  England,  chiefly  in  Cumberland.  Here 
are  a  dozen  peaks,  all  more  than  2000  feet  high,  steep,  rugged, 
and  thickly  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes.  Each  valley  has  its 
bright  clear  lake  surrounded  by  wooded  slopes;  the  streams 
flow  down  in  torrents  and  waterfalls;  the  mountain  heights 
-^tower  above. 

The  scenery  of  this,  the  Lake  district,  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  England.  The  loftiest  peaks  are  Scaw  Fell,  3230  feet, 
Helvellyn,  and  Skiddaw.  Lead  and  graphite,  which  has  long 
produced  the  finest  black-lead  pencils  in  the  world,  are  found 
among  the  Cumbrian  Mountains. 
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(2)  The   Cambrian   or   Welsh   Mountains   include  all  the 
ranges  which  overspread  the  peninsula.     They  are  loftiest  in 


Snowdon. 

the  north-west,  where,  amid  a  group  of  peaks  of  almost  equal 
height,  stands  Snowdoii,  3571  feet. 

Cader  Idris,  or  Arthur's  Seat  (3100  feet),  is  in  central  Wales,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  noble  appearance. 

Plinlimmon  is  a  central  mountain  knot,  down  whose  sides  flow  streams 
in  all  directions.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and  several 
smaller  rivers. 

Brecknock  Beacons  are  conspicuous  heights  in  South  Wales. 

Near  the  south  coast  of  Wales  the  ranges  run  inland  at  right  angles  to 
the  shore,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  coal  and  iron  which  they  yield. 

An  American  lady  thus  describes  the  scenery  of  the  Snow- 
don  district: — "Thus  far  we  had  seen  only  the  fair,  fertile,  park- 
like valley  of  the  Conway,  the  green  heights  about  Bangor, 
the  beautiful  river-like  Menai  Strait,  and  the  walled  town  of 
Carnarvon,  with  the  stately  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  was  born.  Hardly  had  we  left  Carnarvon 
when  the  whole  landscape  changed  as  by  magic. 

Towering  ranges  of  hills  arose  on  either  side,  rough,  weather- 
beaten,  and  frowning.  Hedges  gave  place  to  stone  walls. 
Over  the  wild  and  rocky  pastures  sheep  and  cattle  were  roving. 
Several  times  we  crossed  a  little  river,  which,  like  many  others 
in  Wales,  is  famous  for  its  fishing.  Presently  we  caught  a  fine 
view  of  the  mountains  with  the  Llanberis  lakes  at  their  feet. 

(659) 
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To  the  left  lay  great  slate  quarries;  to  the  right  the  rugged 
hills;  while  directly  in  front  of  us  Snowdon  rose  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  aged  ruins  of  a  castle  overlooked  the  blue 
expanse  of  the  lake.  Entering  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  all  the 
way,  even  when  we  could  not  see  it,  we  felt  the  near  presence 
of  the  monarch  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  knew  that  it  was 
towering  above  the  long  valley,  with  its  neighbour  peaks  on 
either  side. 

The  rugged  hills  shut  us  in,  lifting  their  strong,  bare,  rocky 
shoulders  close  beside  us,  to  right  and  to  left,  and  leaving  just 
space  enough  for  the  roadway.  This  was  as  smooth  and  level 
as  a  floor,  though  we  steadily  ascended  to  the  height  of  1250  feet. 

Bordering  the  road,  instead  of  the  English  hedges,  were 
broad  stone  walls,  so  strongly  put  together  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  might  last  for  ever.  Sometimes  we  caught  sight  of 
peak  beyond  peak  standing  out  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 
while  the  low  valleys  lay  deep  in  purple  shadow,  or  golden 
with  the  glory  of  the  summer  day." 

(3)  The  South-western  Heights  include  Dartmoor,  Exmom\ 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  the  Cornish  Heights. 

Exmoor  is  a  range  of  hills,  once  forest-covered,  now  partly  cultivated, 
but  containing  much  heath  and  mai-sh.,  I)artmoor  (also  anciently  a  forest) 
is  a  granite  table-land,  scantily  covered  with  heath  and  pasture,  and  dotted 
with,  low  cone-shaped  "tors,"  or  hills  of  rock;  Yes  Tor  is  the  highest.  Corn- 
wall, too,  has  its  table-lands  and  tors;  Brown  Willy^  is  the  highest  point. 
The  hills  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  yield  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic, 
manganese  and  china  clay,  slate,  marble,  granite,  and  other  building  stones. 

The  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  the  south-western  peninsula 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  They  bear  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  in  their  form,  many  of  them  being  cone-shaped  (like  vol- 
canoes), and  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  consist  of 
such  hard  substances  as  granite,  in  which  the  crystals  show  a  former  molten 
state,  and  slate,  which  is  clay  or  fine  mud  altered  by  heat  and  pressure. 

The  effects  of  extreme  cold  in  past  ages  are  also  to  be  seen  among  these 
mountains.  Many  of  the  valleys  have  been  scooped  out  by  glaciers,  those 
rivers  of  ice  which  glide  very  slowly  down  from  snow -fields,  carrying 
stones  and  pieces  of  rock  with  them.  In  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  are  rocks 
still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  scratching  they  received  as  a  glacier  moved 
slowly  over  them. 

1  A  corruption  of  Bryn  Huel,  "the  tin-mine  ridge." 
(559)  B 
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2.  The  CENTRAL  WATERSHED.  —  Among  the  ranges 
forming  the  principal  watershed  may  be  noticed  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  the  Central  Heights — mostly 
limestone  hills,  with  gentle  ascent,  rounded  or  flat-topped, 
their  broad  summits  containing  much  moorland. 

(1)  The  Cheviot  Hills  extend  along  the  Scottish  border  for 
35  miles,  and  are  continued  southward  toward  the  Pennines. 

They  are  smooth  grassy  hills,  affording  good  pasture  to  a  breed  of  sheep, 
hence  known  as  "  Cheviots."  The  elevation  is  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  but 
the  highest  point,  The  Cheviot  Peak  is  2676  feet. 

Along  the  vale  between  the  Cheviots  and  the  Pennines,  now  traversed 
by  the  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  the  Romans  raised  the 
Plots'  Wall  or  Hadrian^  s  Rampart. 

(2)  The  Pennine  Chain,  stretching  from  the  Cheviots  into 
Derbyshire,  is  a  table-land  of  moors  30  or  40  miles  wide,  with 
narrow  river  valleys,  and  here  and  there  peaks  over  2000  feet 
high.  The  highest  point  is  Cross  Fell,  2900  feet.  Heath  and 
thin  grass  cover  the  hard  stony  soil,  and  afford  scanty  sheep 
pasture.  The  mineral  wealth  consists  of  lead  and  building 
stones. 

On  each  side  of  the  chain  are  coal-fields,  (1)  about  the  Tyne,  (2)  around 
Whitehaven,  (3)  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  south  of  it,  (4)  from 
South  Lancashire  to  Staffordshire.  All  these  are  famous  for  iron  mines 
and  works,  which  have  their  greatest  centre  in  South  Staffordshire;  the 
West  Riding  is  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture;  South  Lancashire  is 
the  home  of  the  cotton  mamifacture;  North  Staffordshire  is  named  the 
Potteries  from  the  earthenware  manufacture  which  prevails  there. 

The  hills  of  the  Pealc  in  North  Derbyshire  are  noted  for  romantic 
scenery,  cliff-like  walls,  rocky  peaks  and  caves,  shady  nooks  and  wooded 
slopes,  deep  valleys,  and  clear  streams.  They  contain  both  lead  and  zinc, 
as  well  as  marble  (which  is  limestone  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  a  polish), 

(3)  The  Central  Heights. — The  line  of  watershed  is  con- 
tinued south  of  the  Peak  by  slight  elevations  and  short  ranges 
across  the  generally  level  plain  of  the  midland  counties.  The 
most  important  of  these  heights  are  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which 
separate  the  two  largest  river  valleys  of  the  country,  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  contain  the  head-waters  of  the 
latter  river. 

The  Cotswolds  have  thick  beds  of  a  fairly  hard,  light-coloured  limestone, 
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called  oolite  (roe-like)  because  it  consists  of  fine  grains  like  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
Bath  oolite  is  the  best,  but  good  stone  of  this  kind  is  quarried  in  many 
places  along  the  line  of  hills  from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire,  including  the 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

3.  The  CHALK  HILLS.— These  ranges  belong  to  the  south 
and  east  of  England.  They  are  low  and  rounded,  of  tame 
appearance,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  whose 
herbage  makes  sweet  pasture  for  sheep. 

Chalk  is  a  soft  limestone  unfit  for  building,  but  making  excellent  lime. 
It  consists  of  shells  and  what  was  once  shell-mud,  and  contains  many  hard 
flints  which  were  perhaps  sponges  in  the  ancient  seas.  Flints  were  used 
in  building  the  Tower  of  London,  and  flint  churches  are  a  feature  of  the 
parishes  among  the  chalk  hills. 

(1)  Salisbury  Plain  is  a  table-land  from  400  to  800  feet 
high;  the  surface,  of  gently  rising  and  falling  ground  covered 
with  short  smooth  grass,  has  been  likened  to  the  appearance 
of  a  sea  after  a  storm. 

Salisbury  Plain  has  at  Stonehenge  (''the  hanging  stones")  and  at  Ave- 
bury  rude  stone  structures  which  appear  to  have  been  temples  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  plain  was  a  wild  sheep-pasture;  much  of  it  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  during  the  past  few  years. 

(2)  A  line  of  chalk  hills  extends  from  Salisbury  Plain  along 
the  White  Horse  Hills  and  (after  a  break  through  which  the 
river  Thames  passes)  the  Chiltern  Hills  to  the  north  coast  of 
Norfolk. 

The  Chilterns  were  forest-clad  in  old  times,  and  the  abode  of  robbers.  An 
officer  of  the  crown,  "the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,"  was  appointed 
to  rule  the  district  and  punish  crime.  Though  there  are  no  longer  either 
duties  or  pay,  the  office  is  retained,  and  is  given  to  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  wishes  to  retire.  Members  of  Parliament  are  only  allowed 
to  retire  when  they  have  accepted  office  under  the  crown. 

(3)  The  North  and  South  Downs  extend  parallel  to  one 
another  from  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

(4)  The  Weald  is  a  ridge  of  clay  rising  some  500  feet,  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  Downs,  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Thames  valley  and  the  English  Channel.^ 

1  streams  rising  in  the  Weald  break  through  the  Downs. 
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PLAINS  AND  VALLEYS. 

Plains  and  broad  valleys  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  England,  and  contain  nearly  all  the  ploughed  land. 

The  largest  extent  of  lowland  is  east,  west,  and  south  of  the 
Pennines,  and  is  named  in  its  three  divisions  the  Plain  of  York, 
the  Cheshire  Plain,  and  the  Central  Plain. 

To  the  west  of  the  Central  Plain  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Severn;  on  the  east  are  the  Pens,  the  lowlands  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Wash. 

In  the  Fens  banks  have  been  raised,  canals  and  drains  have  been  cut  in 
all  directions,  and  the  land  is  now  well  cultivated.  A  part  of  it  is  called 
Holland,  or  hollow-land,  a  name  which  it  deserves  quite  as  much  as  the  low 
country  across  the  North  Sea;  level  fields  bordered  by  canals,  whose  banks 
are  planted  with  willows,  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions. 

The  low  lands  of  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  extend  north- 
ward through  the  eastern  counties,  where  they  form  the 
Eastern  Plain. 

A  recent  writer  thus  describes  the  Fen-land: — When  we 
cross  the  narrow  strait  from  Dover  to  Calais,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  strange  life.  The  French  differ 
from  us  in  speech  and  ways  of  living;  yet  the  country  around 
is  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  that  which  we  have  left 
behind  in  Kent.  But  if  we  cross  the  North  Sea  from  Harwich 
to  Holland,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  just  as  the  steamer 
is  quietly  entering  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  Dutch  ports,  how 
different  is  the  scene ! 

Water  seems  to  be  everywhere.  The  boat  moves  in  the 
midst  of  a  level  of  the  deepest  green  meadow,  cut  across  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  by  water-trenches  and  dykes,  which  are 
flanked  with  a  tall  growth  of  willows.  And  yet  those  who 
care  for  this  Dutch  landscape  need  not  wander  so  far  as  Hol- 
land; for  within  our  own  island  may  be  found  a  wide  tract  of 
land  exactly  like  it. 

The  Fen-land  is  in  some  sense  Holland  in  little.  Here  is  the 
same  ceaseless  fight  against  the  waters,  and  the  Dutchmen, 
skilled  in  drainage  works,  came  over  and  helped  to  make  the 
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present  Fen-land  what  it  is,  the  richest  and  finest  farm  district 
in  England. 

When  the  draining  of  the  Level  was  begun  in  1629,  great 
was  the  alarm  among  the  Fen-men.     They  had  a  wild  liberty 


liliiii' 


in  their  watery  wilderness  to  catch  the  fish  and  snare  the  wild* 
fowl;  the  Fen-land  was  their  native  land,  and  though  it  was.  a 
miserable  place,  they  were  used  to  it,  and  liked  it.  Thus  they 
sung  their  complaint  against  the  undertakers  of  the  task : — 
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"  Come,  brethren  of  the  water, 
And  let  us  all  assemble. 
To  treat  upon  this  matter, 

Which  makes  us  quake  and  tremble; 
For  we  shall  rue,  if  it  be  true 

The  Fens  be  undertaken; 
And  where  we  feed  in  I  en  and  reed, 
They'll  feed  both  beef  and  bacon. 
They'll  sow  both  bean  and  oats. 

Where  never  man  yet  thought  it, 
Where  men  did  row  in  boats 
Ere  undertakers  bought  it; 
O  Earth,  do  thou  behold  us  now. 
Let  wild  oats  be  their  venture, 
Oh,  let  the  frogs  and  miry  bogs 
Destroy  where  they  do  enter." 
But  the  drainers  did  their  work.     The  great  Level  of  the 
Fens  contains  now  about  680,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
England,  land  just  as  much  the  product  of  man's  art  as  is  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  opposite  to  which  it  lies.     It  has  been 
drained  and  made  fit  for  tillage  by  the  labours  of  many  years, 
and  is  now  kept  by  constant  care  and  watching. 

In  visiting  the  district,  the  first  feeling  is  one  of  tame  loneli- 
ness. Except  a  few  knolls,  known  here  as  islands,  some  small 
plantations  of  poplar,  ash,  and  alder  trees,  termed  holts,  a 
wind-mill,  or  a  chimney  of  a  steam-engine,  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  line  of  the  low  horizon. 

In  other  parts  of  England  the  hedgerows,  dotted  with  elms 
and  oaks,  serve  to  vary  the  scene.  Not  so  in  the  Fens.  Field 
is  marked  off  from  field  by  ditches,  which  join  to  wider  cuttings 
called  lodes;  these  again  flow  off  into  the  natural  water-courses 
of  the  fivers,  which  carry  away  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

Whirled  through  some  of  these  parts  in  the  railway  train, 
the  traveller  feels  weary  of  the  ugly  look-out,  and  wonders 
how  anybody  can  dwell  in  such  dull  places, 

"  Where  none  but  a  Great  Eastern  train  deigns  to  stop, 
Where  there's  no  one  to  pick  up  and  no  one  to  drop." 
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The  Isle  of  Ely  was  a  raised  tract,  seven  miles  long  and  four 
broad,  rising  out  of  the  great  level  of  the  Fens  and  sur- 
rounded by  streams  and  marshes.  The  name  means  Eel  Island. 
The  entrance  to  it  was  by  two  causeways,  but  it  was  easier  to 
get  to  it  by  water  than  by  land.  A  very  fine  view  of  Ely 
Cathedral  is  to  be  seen  from  the  River  Ouse,  near  the  borders 
of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln. — English  Magazine. 

CLIMATE. 

England  is  situated  midway  between  the  tropical  or  hot 
and  the  arctic  or  cold  regions  of  the  earth,  and  enjoys  a  mild 
or  temperate  climate. 


The  sea  around  has  great  influence  in  decreasijig  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold;  for  (1)  warm  ocean  currents  from  the  tropics  lave  our  shores 
and  raise  the  winter  temperature,  while  (2)  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun 
upon  the  land  in  summer  is  moderated  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea. 

The  most  frequent  winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  they  bring 
warm  rain- clouds,  rendering  the  air  moist,  and  yielding  abundance  of  rain. 
The  rains  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  in  the 
west.     The  north  and  east  winds  are  cold  and  dry. 

Rainfall  is  measured  by  a  rain-gauge,  an  open-mouthed  vessel  protected 
from  evaporation  and  exposed  to  the  rains,  so  as  to  show  what  depth  of 
water  falls  in  a  given  time.  In  England,  a  heavy  storm  gives  about  half 
an  inch  of  rain;  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Dartmoor  the  annual  rainfall 
is  about  75  inches,  in  the  eastern  plains  it  is  25  inches. 

The  air  is  generally  moist,  the  skies  are  often  dull,  the  rains  are  frequent 
but  gentle.    The  number  of  rainy  days  varies  from  150  to  200  in  the  year. 

RIVERS. 

Remembering  the  plentiful  rainfall  throughout  the  year  and 
the  form  of  the  surface — the  frequent  hills  and  gentle  slopes 
tending  seawards — it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  following  facts: 
The  rivers  of  England  are  numerous,  slow-flowing,  deep,  long 
(for  the  size  of  the  country),  subject  to  very  slight  changes  of 
supply,  and  generally  have  estuaries  or  tidal  mouths.  They 
drain  the  land;  they  supply  abundance  of  water  for  drinking 
and  for  maiuifactures ;  they  furnish  water-power  for  mills; 
they  are  excellent  water-ways  for  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  rivers  flowing  into  the  North  Sea  follow  the  longest 
slope  of  the  great  watershed;  they  form  four  groups ^ — the 
northern  rivers,  the  rivers  of  the  Humber,  the  Fen  country, 
and  the  Eastern  Plain. 

(1)  The  northern  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees. 

The  basins  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  yield  excellent  coal  and  plenty  of  iron, 
while  the  Tees  skirts  the  Cleveland  district,  rich  in  iron  and  salt.  New- 
castle, Sunderland,  and  Middlesborough  are  ports  busy  with  trade  and 
manufacture. 

(2)  The  Humber  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Plain  of  York 
by  the  Ouse,  and  of  the  Central  Plain  by  the  Trent. 

The  waters  of  the  Ouse  are  supplied  by  five  streams  which  rise  in  the 
Pennines.  On  their  banks  are  the  large  towns  where  the  woollen  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  city  of  York  is  the  limit  northward  of  the  barge  traffic 
of  the  Ouse. 

The  Trent  rises  in  the  Potteries  and  flows  by  Burton -upon-Trent  and 
Nottingham. 

The  estuary  of  the  Humber  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide.  It  has  many 
shoals,  but  affords  safe  anchorage  and  good  harbours  at  Hull  and  Grimsby. 
The  large  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Humber,  the  many  manufactures,  the 
fertile  tracts,  the  distance  of  other  eastern  ports,  and  the  nearness  to 
northern  Europe,  combine  to  render  the  Humber  of  great  importance  in 
commerce. 

(3)  The  Fen  rivers  are  the  Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  and 
Great  Ouse. 

They  are  sluggish  streams;  their  channels  have  been  embanked  and 
altered  by  the  Fen  Drainage  Works,  and  they  are  of  no  great  use  for 
navigation.  The  Ouse,  in  its  winding  course,  passes  through  several  small 
farming  centres,  but  no  large  towns. 

(4)  The  Thames,  with  its  many  tributaries,  drains  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern 
Plain.  Of  the  other  rivers  of  this  plain  the  Yare  and  the 
Stour  are  the  most  important. 

The  Thames  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  130  miles  due  west  of  its  entrance 
into  the  North  Sea.  At  Lechlade,  20  miles  from  the  source,  it  is  deep 
enough  for  boats  and  barges.  The  current  is  slow,  and  winds  among  fields, 
meadows,  and  woods. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cherwell,  with  its  well-kept 
river-banks,  scores  of  pleasure-boats,  and  grand  old  colleges,  is  the  most 
attractive  spot  on  the  upper  course  of  the  stream,  which  is  here  called  the  Isis. 
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The  middle  course  is  a  favourite  boating  resort  in  summer.  The  princi- 
pal places  are — the  busy  town  of  Reading  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kennet; 
Henley,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery,  of  country  seats,  parks 
and  gardens;  Windsor,  where  the  ancient  castle  overhangs  the  right  bank, 
and  the  playing-fields  of  Eton  College  skirt  the  opposite  shore. 

The  tide  flows  as  far  as  Teddington  [the  town  of  the  Teddings),  19  miles 
above  London  Bridge.     As  we  approach  the  metropolis,  suburban  towns 


Houses  of  Parliament. 


and  stately  mansions  line  the  banks;  the  most  noted  places  are — the  royal 
palace  and  park  of  Hampton,  Kingston,  Richmond  with  its  park,  and  the 
royal  palace  and  botanical  gardens  of  Kew. 

Then  for  many  miles  are  landing-places,  wharves,  warehouses,  barges 
and  steamers,  public  buildings  and  handsome  embankments.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  banks  are— Lambeth  Palace  (the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  residence),  Cleopatra's  Needle  (a  huge  obelisk  brought 
from  Egypt),  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Somerset 
House  and  King's  College,  the  Education  Committee's  Offices,  St.  Saviour's 
Cathedral,  Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Tower  of 
London;  while  well  within  view  are  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Twenty  bridges  cross  the  river,  here  about  1700  feet  wide.     At  London 
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Bridge  begin  the  lines  of  ships,  which  crowd  the  stream  for  the  remainder 
of  its  course,  and  the  docks  which  fringe  the  banks  for  20  miles. 

Below  London,  the  towns  on  the  Thames  are — Greenwich,  with  its 
palace,  park,  and  observatory;  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  town  of  Woolwich; 
Gravesend,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  port  of  London;  the  naval  station 
of  Sheerness;  and  Southend,  a  summer  resort.  The  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Chatham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
Thames. 

The  importance  of  the  Thames  for  commerce  is  due  to  its  position,  within 
easy  distance  from  the  ports  of  the  Continent;  the  extent  of  its  estuary, 
which  enables  ships  of  large  size  to  reach  London;  the  length  of  its  waters 
for  inland  trade ;  and  the  low  lines  of  watershed,  which  have  allowed  the 
making  of  canals  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  rivers  flowing  into  the  English  Channel  are  short, 
especially  those  which  rise  in  the  Weald. 

(1)  The  Itchen  and  the  Lower  Avon  flow  from  the  chalk 
downs. 

The  Itchen  forms  the  beautiful  estuary  of  Southampton  Water.  The 
Lower  Avon  is  the  longest  river  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  flows  through 
Salisbury  and  the.  New  Forest. 

(2)  The  Exe,  Dart,  and  Tamar  drain  Dartmoor. 

The  Exe  gives  its  name  to  the  city  and  port  of  Exeter.  The  Dart,  after 
a  swift  descent  from  the  moor,  becomes  a  tidal  river  of  great  beauty,  with 
wide  stretches  of  water,  almost  land-locked  like  lakes,  and  banks  hidden 
by  dense  masses  of  trees  and  ferns.  The  Tamar,  also  noted  for  pretty 
scenery,  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound. 


THE  RIVER  DART. 

We  are  about  to  enter  the  river  Dart  from  the  sea.  The 
opening  through  which  the  steamer  passes  is  narrow,  and 
hemmed  in  between  high  rocks.  On  each  side  stands  a  castle 
to  guard  the  river  mouth  and  protect  the  port. 

Within,  the  Dart  spreads  out  like  a  lake,  forming  a  good 
harbour  for  ships.  The  narrow  rocky  entrance  to  the  broad 
haven  has  received  the  fitting  name  of  the  "Jawbones." 

In  old  times,  when  wars  were  frequent,  Dartmouth  was  a 
famous  port.  It  could  be  easily  defended,  and  ships  of  war 
would  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  if  they  tried  to  pass  through 
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the  Jawbones.     Being  far  down  the  English  Channel,  it  was 
a  good  point  of  starting  for  foreign  lands. 

A  strong  chain  used  to  be  fixed  across  the  Jawbones,  when 
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a  visit  was  expected  from  the  war  ships  of  France  or  Spain,  or 
any  country  which  might  be  at  war  with  England. 

Wealthy  merchants  used  to  live  at  Dartmouth,  for  it  was 
a  great  place  for  the  unlading  of  ships  with  wine  and  spices. 
Some  of  the  fine  old  houses  of  these  merchants  are  still  to  be 
seen;  their  timber  fronts  are  richly  carved.  Like  other  old 
towns,  the  streets  are  narrow. 

Merchant  ships  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Dartmouth  harbour, 
but  the  calm  waters  are  now  mostly  dotted  with  those  bright 
pretty  pleasure  vessels  called  yachts. 

Among  the  white  wing-like  sails  of  the  yachts  may  be  seen 
the  dull  red  sails  of  a  fishing-boat,  from  the  fishing-port  of 
Brixham,  a  few  miles  up  the  coast. 

Close  to  the  harbour  is  a  railwaj^  which  brings  coal  from  the 
Bristol,  Welsh,  and  Midland  coal-fields  for  the  steamers.  The 
railway  also  takes  the  goods  brought  by  the  merchant  ships  to 
other  towns  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

A  great  wooden  ship  of  war,  whose  fighting  days  are  over, 
is  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  British  flag  is  still  waving  over 
her,  and  her  time  of  service  is  not  yet  passed,  for  she  is  a 
school-ship  where  lads  are  taught  all  sorts  of  useful  things  to 
fit  them  to  be  sailors  and  to  manage  the  ships  of  war. 

When  the  tide  has  flown  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  water  is 
high  in  the  harbour  and  lower  part  of  the  river,  we  may  go 
some  miles  up  the  Dart  in  a  steamer. 

Very  pleasant  it  is  to  take  a  trip  up  the  river,  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  views.  The  stream  has  a  winding  course,  now  opening 
out  like  a  lake,  and  again  becoming  narrow  as  at  the  Jawbones. 

The  high  banks  are  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  trees 
and  ferns,  which  throughout  spring  and  summer  are  tinted 
with  all  shades  of  green.  In  autumn,  when  the  sun's  rays 
light  them  up,  they  appear  glowing  in  red  and  yellow  and 
rich  brown. 

The  narrow  valleys  which  run  down  through  the  hill  slopes 
have  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens.  Boats,  nets,  and  fishing- 
tackle,  used  for  catching  salmon,  may  be  seen  near  the  cottages 
on  the  shore. 
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The  steamboat  stops  at  a  small  town  nine  miles  from  Dart- 
mouth. The  inflow  of  tide  from  the  sea  reaches  no  further, 
and  the  river  becomes  shallow  with  a  rocky  bed. 

The  water  runs  swiftly  down,  rushing  and  dashing  over  the 
great  stones,  for  the  river-bed  is  steep.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  rushing  stream  is  called  the  Dart. 

Passing  grassy  meadows,  shady  woods  and  fern  banks,  we 
follow  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  its  source. 

After  a  stiff  climb  among  stunted  trees,  ledges  of  moss- 
covered  rock,  and  tufts  of  heath  and  whortleberry,  we  reach 
the  top  of  a  Tor  or  cone-shaped  height,  rising  above  the  moun- 
tain mass  around. 

The  lowland  is  at  our  feet;  a  broad  stretch  of  moorland  is 
before  us;  far  away  to  the  south  is  the  line  of  the  English 
Channel  off  the  coast  of  Devon.  Perhaps  the  smoke  to  the 
west  may  mark  for  us  where  stands  the  great  convict  prison  in 
the  middle  of  the  moor. 

Dartmoor  is  a  great  mountain  mass,  a  true  table-land.  The 
height  is  about  1700  feet,  but  the  highest  point,  Yes  Tor,  is 
2050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  tors  rise  as  great  cones  of  bare  granite  above  the  level. 
The  hollows  of  the  moor  are  boggy;  rushes  and  reeds  flourish 
in  them.  Among  these  tors  the  river  Dart  takes  its  rise. 
Herds  of  small  hardy  ponies  breed  and  wander  wild  about  the 
moor.  They  are  caught  and  become  useful  animals  when 
broken  to  work. 

Sudden  clouds  of  fog,  rain,  or  snow  often  blow  over  the 

moor,  and  men  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  bog,   or  a  winter 

snow,  or  a  swollen  stream.     No  wonder  then  that  the  people 

have  fancied  their  moorland  to  be  the  home  of  pixies — tiny 

elves,  full  of  mischief,  who  delight  to  mislead  wanderers,  and 

to  carry  off  little  children.      Yet  they  picture  these  funny 

folks  as, 

Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together, 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

Gay  cock's  feather. 
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Very  pleasant  it  is  to  take  a  trip  up  the  river,  and  enjoy  the 
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The  steamboat  stops  at  a  small  town  nine  miles  from  Dart- 
mouth. The  inflow  of  tide  from  the  sea  reaches  no  further, 
and  the  river  becomes  shallow  with  a  rocky  bed. 

The  water  runs  swiftly  down,  rushing  and  dashing  over  the 
great  stones,  for  the  river-bed  is  steep.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  rushing  stream  is  called  the  Dart. 

Passing  grassy  meadows,  shady,  woods  and  fern  banks,  we 
follow  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  its  source. 

After  a  stiff  climb  among  stunted  trees,  ledges  of  moss- 
covered  rock,  and  tufts  of  heath  and  whortleberry,  we  reach 
the  top  of  a  Tor  or  cone-shaped  height,  rising  above  the  moun- 
tain mass  around. 

The  lowland  is  at  our  feet;  a  broad  stretch  of  moorland  is 
before  us;  far  away  to  the  south  is  the  line  of  the  English 
Channel  off  the  coast  of  Devon.  Perhaps  the  smoke  to  the 
west  may  mark  for  us  where  stands  the  great  convict  prison  in 
the  middle  of  the  moor. 

Dartmoor  is  a  great  mountain  mass,  a  true  table-land.  The 
height  is  about  1700  feet,  but  the  highest  point.  Yes  Tor,  is 
2050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  tors  rise  as  great  cones  of  bare  granite  above  the  level. 
The  hollows  of  the  moor  are  boggy;  rushes  and  reeds  flourish 
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folks  as. 
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The  principal  rivers  of  the  west  form  two  groups — (1) 
those  flowing  into  the  Bristol  Channel;  (2)  those  draining  the 
Cheshire  Plain. 

(1)  The  river  Severn,  though  a  little  longer  than  the  Thames, 
has  the  disadvantages  of  a  swifter  current  and  many  shallows. 
Among  its  numerous  tributaries  are  the  Upper  Avon,  Wye, 
and  Middle  Avon. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Severn  is  from  Plinlimmon  to  Welshpool,  where 
it  enters  the  plain  and  becomes  navigable  for  boats. 

The  fertile  Vale  of  the  Severn  is  about  20  miles  wide,  skirted  on  either 
side  by  hills ;  the  river  runs  through  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  Bewdley 
(the  "beautiful  spot"),  Worcester,  Tewkesbury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper 
Avon,  and  Gloucester. 

Barges  ply  from  the  latter  city  with  imported  timber  and  corn,  from 
Worcestershire  with  salt  and  earthenware,  from  the  Black  Country  with 
metal  goods,  and  from  all  parts  with  farm  produce. 

From  Gloucester  a  canal  to  Sharpness,  16  miles,  carries  vessels  past  the 
shoals  to  the  broad  estuary,  where  high  tides  bear  them  onward  to  the  ocean. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Severn  skirts  the  coal-fields  of  Gloucestershire 
and  South  Wales,  which  bring  a  large  amount  of  trade  to  the  ports  of 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Newport.  The  tidal  wave  sometimes  ascends  with  a 
crest  three  feet  high,  known  as  the  eager  or  hore. 

The  Wye,  the  "winding  stream,"  as  its  name  implies,  rises  close  to  the 
Severn;  it  is  shallow  and  of  little  use  for  trade,  but  the  fine  scenery,  with 
rocky  and  wooded  banks,  rising  in  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  stream, 
make  it  a  favourite  river  for  pleasure  trips.  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and 
Chepstow  are  on  the  Wye. 

The  coracle,  a  kind  of  boat  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  is  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  on  Welsh  rivers.  It  has  a  wicker  frame  covered  with  skin, 
and  is  so  light  that  a  man  can  carry  it  over  the  shallows,  or  from  one  pool 
to  another.  It  has  the  further  advantage  that  its  sideway,  crab-like 
progress  may  be  produced  by  the  boatman  with  one  hand  while  he  is  fish- 
ing with  the  other. 

The  Upper  Avon  flows  through  the  Central  Plain;  barges  ply  from 
Stratford-on-Avon  through  the  fruit-growing  vale  of  Evesham. 

The  Lower  Avon  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Thames,  and  flows  west. 
ward  along  a  deep  bed  among  pretty  scenery  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  Boats 
ascend  the  river  to  Bath.  The  deep  chasm  at  Clifton,  west  of  Bristol,  is 
spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  245  feet  above  high  water.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Avons. 

(2)  The  Towy  and  the  Teify  are  the  longest  rivers  of  West 
Wales. 
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(3)  The  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Ribble  are  important  rivers  of 
the  Cheshire  Plain. 

The  Dee  is  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  Mersey,  but  its  broad 
estuary  is  shallow  and  difficult  of  navigation,  being  at  low  tide  little  more 
than  a  stretch  of  sands.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  dredged  and  embanked 
channel  which  will  give  a  better  approach  for  ships  and  reclaim  much  land. 

The  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  deep,  and  is  at  all  times  covered  with  large 
ships;  the  river  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Thames  for  commerce. 
A  bar  or  sand-bank  prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  at  low  tide; 
to  avoid  the  delay  which  is  thus  caused  to  ships,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a 
channel  giving  entrance  to  the  estuary  across  the  low  peninsula  near 
Birkenhead. 

(4)  The  rivers  flowing  down  the  short  slopes  of  the  Cum- 
brian Mountains  are  the  Lune  and  the  Eden. 


TABLE   OF  RIVERS   OF   ENGLAND. 


Length 
in  miles. 


Chief  Towns. 


Flowing  into  the  North  Sea. 

1.  Northern  rivers. 

Tyne 

Wear 

Tees        

2.  Rivers  of  the  Humber. 

.Tribs.  Ure,' Swale,  Nidd, 
Wharfe,  A  ire  with  Gai- 
dar, Don,  Derwent 

Trent 

Tribs.     Dove,     Derwent, 
Idle,  Tame,  Soar 

3.  Rivers  of  theFen  country. 

Witham 
Welland 
Nen 

Great  Ouse 

Trib.  Cam. 

4.  Rivers  of  the  Eastern 

Plain. 
Tare 
Stour  (in 


Thames 

Tribs.  Cherwell,  Thame 
Colne,  Lea ;  Kennet, 
Wey,  Mole,  Medway 

Stour  (in  Kent) 

Flowing  into  the  English 

Channel. 

1.  Rivers  of  the  Weald. 

Ouse  (in  Sussex) 

Arun 


147 


80 
70 
100 

156- 


[  { 
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Newcastle,   Gateshead,  Jarrow,   North  and 

South  Shields,  Tynemouth. 
Durham,  Sunderland. 
Stockton,  Middlesbrough, 
Hull,  Grimsby. 
York,  Selby,  Goole. 

Leeds  (Aire),  Sheffield  (Don). 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Not- 
tingham, Newark,  Gainsborough. 

Derby  (Derwent),  Leicester  (Soar),  Lough- 
borough (Soar). 

Lincoln,  Boston. 

Stamford,  Spalding. 

Northampton,  Peterborough. 

Buckingham,    Bedford,    Huntingdon,    Ely, 

King's  Lynn. 
Cambridge. 


Yarmouth,  Norwich  (on  trib.  Wensum). 

Harwich,  Ipswich  (on  trib.  Orwell  or  Gipping) 

Oxford  (at  junction  of  Cherwell),  Windsor, 
Kingston,  Richmond,  London,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Gravesend. 

Reading  (on  the  Kennet  near  its  mouth); 
Farnham  and  Guildford  (Wey);  Tunbridge, 
Maidstone,  Rochester,  Strood,  and  Chat- 
ham (Medway);  Hertford  (Lea). 

Canterbury,  Sandwich. 


Lewes,  Newhaven. 
Arundel,  Littlehampton. 
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Table  of  Rivers  of  England — Continued. 


Rivers. 

Length 
in  miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

2.  Rivers  of  the  South 

Downs. 

Itchen 

28 

Winchester,  Southampton. 

Avon  (of  Wilts) 

61 

Salisbury,  Christchurch. 

3.  Rivers  of  the  South-west. 

Exe        

50 

Tiverton,  Exeter,  Exmoiith. 

Dart       

35 

Ashburton,  Totnes,  Dartmouth. 

Tamar 

40 

Devonport. 

Rivers  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Parret       

30 

Bridgewater. 

Kewtown,  Welshpool,  Coalbrookdale,  Bewd- 

Severn,  tribs.  Teme 

220  ] 

ley,  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  Worcester, 
Gloucester. 

Teme 

Ludlow. 

Avon(ofWarwickshire) 

60 

Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Tewkesbury 

Avon  (of  Somerset)   . . 

70 

Bath,  Bristol,  Portishead  and  Avonmouth. 

Wye        

120 

Hereford,  Chepstow. 

Usk        

65 

Brecon,  Abergavenny,  Usk,  Newport. 

Rivers  of  West  Wales. 

Toioy 

45 

Carmarthen. 

Teify 

70 

Cardigan. 

Rivers  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

Dee        

( 

Llangollen,    Wrexham,    Chester,    Connah's 

80- 

Quay,  Flint. 

Mersey 

68 1 

Stockport,  Warrington,  Runcorn,  Birkenhead, 
Liverpool. 

Rihble 

60 

Preston,  Southport. 

Lune 

50 

Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Lancaster. 

Eden 

65 

Appleby,  Carlisle. 

LAKES. 


England  contains  small  examples  of  both  kinds  of  fresh-water  lakes — 
(1)  the  stores  or  reservoirs  contained  in  mountain  hollows,  as  the  lahes 
of  the  Cumbrian  and  Cambrian  Mountains;  (2)  the  results  of  imperfect 
drainage  in  the  low  plains,  as  the  broads  and  meres  of  Norfolk  and  Shrop- 
shire. The  mountain  lakes  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep;  they  give  a  special 
charm  to  the  scenery.  The  meres  of  the  plains  are  shallow,  fringed  and 
dotted  with  reeds,  the  chosen  resort  of  wild-fowl. 

Lakes:  In  the  Lake  District  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land: Windermere  (10  miles  by  1  mile),  Ulleswater,  Der- 
wentwater,  Bassenthwaite.  In  Wales:  Bala  and  the  lakes  of 
Llanberis. 

Windermere  is  the  longest,  Derwentwater  the  broadest,  and  Wastwater 
the  deepest  (270  feet)  of  the  Cumberland  lakes.  All  are  beautiful,  amid 
grand  mountains;  perhaps  the  most  admired  are  Windermere,  Derwent- 
water, and  Ulleswater.  A  fine  view  of  Windermere  is  obtained  from  Orrest 
Head,  Skiddaw  overlooks  Derwentwater,  and  Helvellyn  rises  from  the  shore 
of  Ulleswater. 
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Of  the  smaller  lakes,  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water  are  the  prettiest. 
Thirlmere  supplies  Manchester  with  water. 

Bala,  the  "lake  of  beauty,"  lies  in  a  high  mountain  valley,  among  woods 
and  rocks,  and  receives  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Dee.  Near  Bala  is 
Lake  Vyrnwy,  made  in  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Severn  to  supply 
Liverpool  with  water. 

A  Coach  Drive  at  the  Lakes. — A  writer  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  says : — "  There  is  not  anywhere  in  England  a  drive 


Durwentwater. 

SO  full  of  that  mingled  natural  and  human  interest  which 
makes  scenery  so  impressive.  In  this  coach-drive  from  Winder- 
mere to  Keswick,  visitors  not  only  go  by  the  homes  of  the 
thinkers  and  poets  and  philosophers,  but  their  foreheads  feel 
the  wind  and  rain  that  gave  freshness  to  them ;  the  sunlight  on 
lake  or  mountain  head  that  filled  their  minds  with  glory  fills 
ours  to-day.  We  can  in  fancy  see  their  familiar  forms  upon 
the  road — Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge. 

I  had  taken  the  coach-drive  in  mid-May,  when  all  the  land 
seemed  lit  with  living  gold,  so  golden  were  the  oaks,  so  golden- 
green  the  beech-leaves  bursting  into  beauty,  so  yellow  were 

(559)  C 
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the  fields  with  buttercups.  Then  the  woods  are  starred  with 
anemones,  and  just  beyond  Ambleside,  by  the  Scandale-beck, 
the  copse  and  meadow-land  were  purple  with  the  blue-bell. 
Now  it  was  mid-June,  the  hawthorns  hardly  past  their  prime, 
the  fields  full  of  ox-eye  daisies  and  lilac  crane's-bill,  the  gardens 
gay  with  rhododendrons. 

I  climbed  up  Orrest  Head,  and  realized  there  how  poets 
were  made,  and  how  poet-hearts  were  given  to  the  yeomen 
sons  who,  from  their  white-shining  farms  pass  forth  to  labour 
until  the  evening  from  these  happy  upland  homes. 

The  strange  sleep  that  lay  upon  the  conical  ridge  of  High 
Street  to  the  north;  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  hill-clusters 
to  the  west;  the  varied  heights  and  distances  from  Bowfell  and 
beyond  the  Langdale  Pikes  to  Scafell  Pike;  the  dropping  of 
the  larch-covered  Furness  Falls  towards  the  lake;  the  beauty 
of  the  smooth  green  knolls  and  grassy  lawns  that  broke  up 
the  woody  places  and  thickets,  full  of  song,  at  my  feet ;  the 
way  in  which  the  whole  land  seemed  to  be  cheered  by  the 
dwellings  of  man — made  the  view  remarkable. 

And  then  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  how  like  a  glorious 
river,  rolled  among  its  islands  to  the  sea,  it  gleamed;  and  how 
the  distant  sands  of  Morecambe  glittered  seaward,  how  white 
the  Farleton  Knot  glittered,  how  grey  Sedbergh  Fells  and 
Ingleborough's  table-mountain  gloomed  to  the  east  and  south ! " 

COAST. 

The  coast  of  England  presents  every  variety  of  appearance, 
due  to  the  varied  character  of  the  surface  and  the  large  number 
of  rivers  which  make  their  way  down  to  the  sea. 

The  three  coasts — east,  south,  and  west — measure  1100  miles  in  straight 
lines;  but  following  the  line  of  shore,  the  total  length  is  2765  miles.^   Every 

1  The  coast-line  of  a  country,  where  harbour  accommodation  is  fairly  good,  may  be 
compared  to  the  roads  bordering  an  estate;  the  greater  the  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  area,  the  easier  is  the  access  to  all  parts  within  it,  and  the  greater  is  the  ease 
with  which  trade  may  be  carried  to  and  from  other  places.  Few  countries  have  so 
much  coast  in  proportion  to  their  size : 

England  has  1  mile  of  coast  for  every   21  square  miles  of  surface. 

Scotland        ,,  „  „  6  ,,  „ 

France  ,,  ,,  „  64  ,,  „ 

Europe  „  „  „  190  „ 
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one  of  the  twenty-nine  counties  bordering  on  the  sea  has  at  least  two  or 
three  ports,  and  these,  with  the  fishing  villages,  each  upon  its  streamlet 
or  sea-nook,  form  a  close  fringe  around  the  coast. 

The  average  height  of  the  tides  around  our  shores  is  19  feet,  giving  a 
depth  of  water  suflBcient  to  float  the  largest  merchant  ships.  The  tide  is 
felt  for  many  miles  inland  along  the  larger  rivers. 

The  East  Coast,  which  borders  the  Eastern  Plain,  is  in  most 
parts  low.  Where  chalk  hills  stand  out  upon  the  shore,  their 
cliffs  are  lower  and  in  more  regular  lines  than  the  hard  rocks 
of  the  west.  The  shores  are  mostly  sand,  pebbles,  or  clay, 
sloping  into  shallow  waters  and  skirted  by  sand-banks.  The 
inlets  are  river  estuaries. 

The  South  Coast  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  the  other 
coasts.  Eastward,  it  consists  of  chalk  cliffs  and  sandy  flats; 
westward,  it  is  almost  as  bold  and  broken  as  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  west  coast. 

The  West  Coast  is  the  most  deeply  indented.  Including 
Solway  Firth,  four  broad  inlets  open  into  the  land.  The  Cum- 
brian, Welsh,  and  Cornish  hills,  where  they  extend  towards 
the  sea,  form  high  peninsulas  and  capes  fringed  with  rocks. 
The  smaller  openings  in  this  coast  are  few,  narrow,  and  often 
dangerous.  The  larger  inlets  are  shallow,  and  more  or  less 
sandy. 

Capes. — The  principal  capes  are: — (1)  On  the  east  coast, — 
Flamborough  Head,  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds;  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  a  low 
sickle-shaped  spit  of  sand,  upon  which  the  sea  is  always  en- 
croaching; Lowestoft  Ness,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Eng- 
land; the  Naze  and  the  North  Foreland,  which  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inland  bend  of  the  coast  forming  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames;  South  Foreland,  where  the  headland  of  the  North 
Downs  overlooks  the  dangerous  Goodwin  Sands  —  electric 
lighting  for  lighthouses  was  first  tried  at  this  important  point. 

(2)  On  the  south  coast, — Dungeness,  a  low  sandy  spit,  so 
named  because  it  is  a  cape  of  danger  to  shipping;  Beachy  Head, 
where  the  extremity  of  the  South  Downs  stands  out  (560  feet 
high)  against  the  Channel;  St.  Catherine's  Point,  on  the  south 
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extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  a  lighthouse  fitted  with  an 
electric  lamp  and  a  fog-horn  of  high  power;  Portland  Bill, 
the  southern  end  of  a  limestone  hill  standing  boldly  out  in  the 
sea;  Start  Point,  Prawle  Point,  and  Bolt  Head  mark  the  south 
of  Devon. 

Of  these  Devonshire  capes,  Start  Point  is  the  most  easterly. 
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Coast  Scene— Rocky. 

and  is  the  landmark  for  ships  to  and  from  St.  Catherine's 
Point;  Prawle  Point  is  the  most  southerly,  and  is  a  signalling 
station;  Bolt  Head  is  the  highest  (430  feet).  Lizard  Point  or 
"  The  Lizard  "  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  our  island,  and 
has  an  important  lighthouse  with  electric  light. 

(3)  On  the  west  coast, — Land's  End,  the  most  westerly  point 
of  England,  is  a  low  cape  of  rugged  rocks,  overlooking  a  rough 
sea  in  which  rocky  islets  add  to  the  dangers  of  navigation; 
Hartland  Point  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel; 
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St.  David's  Head  is  the  most  westerly  point  of  Wales;  Great 
Orme's  Head  is  an  offshoot  of  the  mountains  of  North  Wales, 
standing  out  as  a  high  headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea; 
St.  Bee's  Head,  the  western  point  of  Cumberland,  has  cliffs  of 
red  sandstone. 

Varieties  of  Sea -coast. — The  sea -shore  has  been  called 
the  battle-ground  between  sea  and  land.  Though  we  speak  of 
it  as  a  border  or  coast-line,  the  varying  force  of  the  waves, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  ever  changing  the  limits 
of  ocean  and  land. 

The  low  sandy  shores  of  the  edges  of  plains,  estuaries 
especially,  are  subject  to  these  constant  changes.  In  many 
parts  of  the  coast  of  the  eastern  counties  and  Cheshire,  the 
flowing  tide  covers  miles  which  at  the  ebb  are  left  bare  sands 
or  mud-flats. 

In  parts  of  London  and  other  places  the  Thames  is  held  in 
its  regular  current  by  walls  or  embankments,  by  which  much 
land  has  been  rescued  for  use  in  building  or  tillage.  The  rivers 
of  the  Fens  are  embanked  against  the  sea,  as  well  as  against 
flood  waters;  a  deep  embanked  channel  is  proposed  for  the 
river  Dee,  which  will  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  land. 

Sudden  violent  storms  have  sometimes  overwhelmed  parts 
of  the  coast.  The  Wash  and  the  Goodwin  Sands  are  said  to 
have  thus  been  overcome  by  the  sea.  Near  Hastings  and  other 
places  on  the  south  coast,  there  are  shallows  whence  remains 
of  tree-trunks  are  sometimes  washed;  these  are  bits  of  forest 
land  which  the  sea  has  gradually  submerged. 

There  also  seem  to  be  slight  changes  due  to  the  very  slow 
rising  or  sinking  of  the  land.  Norwich  and  other  inland  places 
near,  were  once  on  the  border  of  the  sea;  the  land  has  slowly 
risen  there,  while  it  seems  to  have  sunk  near  Cromer  and  other 
parts  of  the  same  coast,  and  allowed  towns  and  villages  to 
disappear. 

The  effect  of  the  currents,  driven  by  wind  and  tide,  on 
these  low  shores  is  to  wear  away  creeks  and  bays,  and  to  leave 
low-lying  capes  or  spits  of  sand  or  clay  or  pebbles,  like  Spui'n 
Head,  the  Naze,  and  Dungeness. 
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When  hills  and  mountains  border  on  the  sea  they  often  pre- 
sent a  cliff  or  wall-like  side  to  the  water,  stemming  its  advance, 
although  they  are  slowly  undermined,  and  tumbled  inch  by 
inch  into  the  sea.  Remnants  of  the  cliffs  lie  as  rocks  scattered 
upon  and  near  the  shore,  where  the  waves  dash  and  break 
upon  them.  Thus  the  Cornish  Heights  end  at  Land's  End, 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head,  the  North  Downs  at  South 
Foreland. 

The  high  coast  cliffs  often  stand  out  beyond  the  general 
line  of  shore,  forming  capes  of  the  kind  properly  called  promon- 
tories; Beachy  Head  and  Great  Orme's  Head  are  examples. 
A  high  and  broken  coast  always  has  fine  views  by  sea  and 
land. 

In  some  places,  as  near  Sandwich  in  Kent  and  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  low  dunes  or  sand-hills  skirt  the  shore,  these  are 
sometimes  invaded  by  the  sea;  and  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  partly  from  chance  salt-water  floods,  the  coast  is 
almost  barren  and  very  dreary. 

On  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay  in  West  Wales,  strips  of  land 
are  open  to  the  sea  in  the  same  way,  but  as  they  consist  of  soil 
which  holds  the  water  better  than  sand,  they  are  bogs  merely 
requiring  to  be  drained  to  be  useful  for  pasture.  They  are 
treeless  and  almost  as  dull  in  appearance  as  the  sandy  tracts. 

Lighthouses  are  placed  on  points  where  they  may  serve  as 
guides  for  vessels,  either  when  entering  harbours  or  in  sailing 
round  the  coast.  Almost  every  port  has  its  own  beacon.  But 
the  largest  lighthouses  are  on  the  headlands  which  stand  most 
directly  in  the  way,  along  the  main  lines  of  traffic. 

Thus  a  ship  going  down  the  English  Channel  is  steered  in 
turn  towards  the  lights  of  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  and  St. 
Catherine's  Point;  she  may  then  proceed  more  to  the  south- 
west, or  steer  for  Portland,  the  Start,  the  Lizard,  and  Land's 
End. 

Land's  End. — "It  is  at  Land's  End,"  writes  M.  Esquiros, 
"that  the  granite  masses  suddenly  attain  a  giant  size  and 
formidable  appearance.  The  rocks  which  bristle  upon  this 
headland  form  the  last  links  in  the  great  backbone  of  England. 
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The  traveller  arrives  at  Land's  End  after  crossing  a  heath  upon 
which  rise  grealt  grey  stones  like  ancient  tombs.  The  pro- 
montory itself  is  composed  of  a  series  of  rocks  which  advance 
into  the  sea  like  a  fortress. 

The  site  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be  seen  around  the 
borders  of  England.     It  is  not  the  only  wonder  of  the  Cornish 
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shore;  all  this  coast  abounds  in  bold  capes.  In  these  heaps 
of  torn  rocks  which  confront  the  waves,  the  eye  discovers 
steeples,  vaults,  pillars  almost  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  by  the  chisel — in  fact  all  the  types  of  modern  buildings. 

Fancy  carries  us  even  further,  and  we  believe  ourselves  able 
to  find  points  of  likeness  between  some  of  these  rock  forms  and 
certain  human  figures;  thus  the  common  language  of  the  Cor- 
nish people  has  given  the  name  of  Doctor  Johnson  to  a  round 
massive  stone,  and  that  of  Doctor  Syntax  to  a  block  of  granite 
very  fairly  resembling  the  head  of  an  old  schoolmaster.  Other 
granite  masses,  tumbled  into  the  sea,  have  also,  about  Land's 
End,  received  curious  names;  one  is  the  Knight  with  his  armour 
and  plumed  helmet  of  stone,  another  is  the  Irish  Lady." 

The  inlets  are  mostly  mouths  of  rivers.  On  the  east  coast, 
— ^the  Humber  and  the  Thames  have  long  estuaries ;  the  shallow 
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Wash  is  formed  by  the  inflow  of  the  sea  upon  the  flats  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  of  the  Fen  country. 

On  the  south  coast, — the  only  inlet  going  far  inland  is 
Southampton  Water.  There  are  several  smaller  openings 
which  form  very  convenient  harbours,  as  the  naval  harbours  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  the  beautiful  Tor  Bay,  and  the 
harbours  of  Portland,  Dartmouth,  and  Falmouth.  Between  the 
Lizard  and  Land's  End  is  Mount's  Bay,  so  named  from  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  a  conical  rock  of  granite  rising  nearly  250 
feet  from  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  a  castle. 

On  the  west  coast, — the  Bristol  Channel  is  continued  far 
inland  as  the  mouth  of  the  Severn;  Milford  Haven  is  a  fine 
natural  harbour;  Cardigan  Bay  occupies  a  wide  sweep  of  the 
Welsh  coast;  the  mouths  of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Eibble  are 
commercial  highways,  the  broad  entrance  of  the  Mersey  being 
especially  important;  Morecambe  Bay  and  Sol  way  Firth  are 
sandy  and  shallow. 

ISLANDS. 

The  islands  off  the  English  coast  are  few  and  small.  Holy 
Island  is  a  sandy  flat,  joined  at  low  water  to  the  mainland  by 
a  sand-bank  which  the  high  tide  covers;  it  was  a  quiet  retreat 
for  holy  men  till  Durham  cathedral  was  built.  The  Isle  of 
Sheppey  is  the  largest  of  several  islands  formed  along  the  low 
shores  of  the  Thames. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  England  in  little,  as  to  hills  and 
dales,  plains  and  streams,  fertile  soil  and  insular  character. 
The  Scilly  Isles  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  Land's  End ; 
they  are  granite  rocks,  of  which  the  largest  have  fertile  soil. 

Lundy  Isle  is  a  high  granite  rock  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Anglesey  and  the  adjacent  rock  of  Holyhead 
were  holy  islands  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Walney 
is  a  barren  sandy  isle,  so  low  that  storms  have  been  known  to 
sweep  quite  across  it,  while  at  low  water  it  is  joined  to  the 
mainland:  it  forms  a  natural  breakwater  to  the  port  of  Barrow. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  with  an  area  of  220  square  miles,  lies  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  midway  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  it 
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is  a  dependency  of  England.     The  surface  is  on  the  whole 
mountainous,  with  much  pretty  scenery. 

The  Channel  Isles  are  not  part  of  the  British  archipelago;  they  are  near 
the  French  coast,  80  to  100  miles  south  of  Weymouth,  and  form  a  depen- 
dency, the  only  remnant  of  the  union  of  England  and  Normandy.  Their 
area  is  75  square  miles,  of  which  Jersey  has  about  60;  the  smaller  isles  are 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Herm. 

THE  NORTH  SEA  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

The  North  Sea,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  German 
Ocean,  is  about  700  miles  long  from  Dover  Strait  to  the  north 
of  the  Shetlands,  and  Jf.20  miles  broad  from  Haddingtonshire  in 
Scotland  to  Denmark.  The  greatest  depth,  near  Norway,  is 
1140  feet;  the  mean  depth  is  180  feet.  There  are  several  ridges 
and  sand-banks,  the  largest  being  the  central  Dogger  Bank,  60 
miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  and  with  27  feet  of  water  in  its 
shallowest  part. 

The  tidal  wave  enters  at  the  north,  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  1 2  feet  between  high  and  low  water;  but  spreading  over  the 
shallow  floor  of  the  North  Sea,  the  tide  in  the  Humber  reaches 
20  feet.  The  shallowness  of  the  waters,  and  freedom  from 
rocks,  render  the  North  Sea  very  valuable  as  a  fishing-ground. 

The  sand-banks  teem  with  the  lower  forms  of  life  upon 
which  the  edible  fish  feed.  Though  liable  to  sudden  storms, 
the  smooth,  sandy  floor  allows  of  trawling  and  bottom  fishing, 
without  much  danger  of  damage  or  loss  of  nets.  The  Dogger 
Bank  yields  far  more  food  per  acre  than  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated land  in  England. 

This  sand-bank  does  not  interfere  with  navigation,  but  the 
ridges  off  Yarmouth  and  the  Goodwin  Sands  off  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  are  very  near  the  surface  at  low  tides,  and  parts  of 
the  latter  are  often  left  bare.  Vessels  are  wrecked  upon  them 
in  almost  every  storm,  though  they  form  excellent  protection 
to  the  deep  water  between  them  and  the  coast,  where  the  safe 
places  for  vessels  to  anchor  are  known  respectively  as  the  Yar- 
mouth Roads  and  the  Downs. 

The  shores  of  the  North  Sea  are  mostly  low,  being  the 
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borders  of  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  have  many  inlets  and  harbours.  Sand  dunes,  thrown  up 
by  the  winds,  are  common  on  both  east  and  west  shores;  ex- 
amples occur  on  the  Norfolk  coast  and  between  the  Forelands. 

The  currents  are  gaining  upon  the  shores  of  Holderness  in 
Yorkshire,  and  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  Thanet. 

The  greatest  depth  of  Dover  Strait  is  180  feet.  The  naviga- 
tion is  not  without  danger,  for  opposite  currents  meet  there, 
and  there  are  many  sand-banks  at  the  entrances.  A  railway 
tunnel  beneath  the  strait  was  begun,  but  was  stopped  by 
order  of  the  government;  a  company  has  been  formed  in 
France  to  build  a  railway  bridge  from  Calais  to  Dover,  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

The  English  Channel  is  about  250  miles  long  and  100  miles 
wide  at  the  western  entrance,  but  150  miles  across  in  the 
widest  part.  The  depth  increases  from  east  to  west;  near 
Land's  End  it  is  300  feet.  The  general  shape  of  the  channel 
is  that  of  a  sleeve,  hence  the  French  name  "La  Manche." 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  irregular,  the  bays  and  estuaries 
on  the  English  side  are  numerous,  but  small;  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  the  only  island  of  importance.  Tidal  waves  enter 
both  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  North  Sea;  they  meet  at 
the  Strait  of  Dover.  Conflicting  currents,  strong  south-westerly 
gales,  sand-banks  about  the  eastern  entrance,  an  irregular  and 
rocky  coast,  and  occasional  fogs  due  to  warm  south-west  winds, 
combine  to  render  the  Channel  navigation  frequently  un- 
pleasant, and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  fisheries  are  impor- 
tant, and  consist  of  mackerel,  lobsters,  oysters,  and,  in  the 
west,  pilchards. 

The  tidal  wave  which  enters  the  North  Sea  from  the  north  is  nineteen 
hours  reaching  Dover  Strait;  the  tidal  wave  which  enters  the  Channel 
direct  from  the  Atlantic  is  seven  hours  reaching  Dover  Strait:  the  differ- 
ence, twelve  hours,  is  about  the  time  of  a  complete  ebb  and  flow,  and  hence 
the  tides  of  the  Thames  are  high.  Also,  half-way  up  the  Channel,  i.e.  near 
Portland,  the  easterly  tidal  wave  brings  high  water  at  the  time  when  the 
westerly  tide  causes  low  water,  and  consequently  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  water  at  any  time. 
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OUR  FISHERMEN. 

How  few  there  are  who  consider  that,  if,  from  any  cause,  the 
thousands  of  fish  now  swarming  in  the  sea  were  to  swim  away 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  range  of  man's  power 
to  take  them,  to-morrow  over  half  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  would  be  without  the  means  of  buying  their  bread! 

In  this  half-million  I  include  only  the  fishermen  and  their 
wives  and  children,  and  do  not  reckon  the  buyers,  curers, 
coopers,  carters,  boat-builders,  net-makers,  and  dealers  in  the 
towns. 

It  is  of  the  fishermen  I  wish  to  speak.  They  must  toil  hard 
and  long  to  gain  enough  to  supply  their  wants,  and  risk  dangers 
and  hardships  known  only  to  those  who  have  spent  a  long  time 
upon  the  sea. 

In  winter  cold  and  summer  heat,  almost  every  port  and  bay 
sends  out  daily  to  the  fishing  grounds  its  fleet  of  boats,  manned 
by  their  eager  crews,  prepared  to  face  almost  any  danger  to 
gain  its  treasures  from  the  deep. 

In  the  brightness  of  a  July  evening,  when  the  sea  is  barely 
rippled  by  gentle  winds,  no  more  beautiful  sight  can  be  seen 
than  that  of  a  large  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  sailing  smoothly 
from  the  land  towards  the  hazy  and  distant  horizon.  At  such 
times  a  fisherman's  life  seems  most  pleasant  and  happy. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  scene  in  the  early  close  of  a  winter's 
day,  when  the  pale  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fall  upon  wave  after 
wave  of  the  heaving  surface  of  the  sea,  moved  by  the  December 
breeze.  At  such  a  time,  the  thought  of  the  long  hours  of  dark- 
ness of  the  winter's  night  to  be  passed  by  their  crews,  cold,  wet, 
liable  to  many  dangers,  will  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  toil- 
some nature  of  a  fisherman's  work. 

On  our  stormy  coasts  the  return  of  the  boats  is  often  waited 
with  fear  and  foreboding  by  the  wives  and  children  on  shore. 
On  starting  from  the  harbour  for  the  fishing  grounds,  a  clear 
sky  and  gentle  breeze  may  appear  the  sure  signs  of  settled 
weather.  The  nets  or  lines  may  be  shot  from  the  boats  with 
every  hope  of  a  good  haul  of  fish. 
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Of  a  sudden,  almost  without  any  warning,  a  gale  springs  up, 
the  heavens  become  overcast,  the  darkness  deepens,  the  sea 
begins  to  throb  till  its  surface  is  broken  with  black  angry  waves, 
here  and  there  topped  by  white  hissing  crests.  Efforts  are 
made  to  secure  the  nets  and  lines.  *  Often  the  change  is  so 
rapid  that,  to  save  the  boat  and  its  crew,  the  gear  must  be  left 
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— to  the  great  loss  of  the  owners — and  all  haste  is  made  for 
land. 

On  shore,  the  howling  of  the  wind  alarms  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  afloat.  Before  dawn  they  will  be  found 
gazing  to  seaward  with  anxious  eyes,  trying  to  see  through  the 
darkness  which  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  waters,  seeking  to 
catch  a  glimpse,  as  it  tops  a  wave,  of  the  boat  which  contains 
the  bread-winner. 

They  are  filled  with  hopes  and  fears.  As  the  dawn  appears, 
one  by  one  the  boats  come  into  the  view  of  these  trembling 
watchers,  appearing  as  black  specks  on  the  horizon,  which 
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become  larger  as  the  light  increases,  until  their  numbers  can 
be  counted,  and  the  boats  made  out  by  various  slight  marks. 

As  the  little  craft  draw  near  the  harbour,  their  movements 
are  followed  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  on  board  with 
a  fixed  attention  possible  only  in  a  woman  who  knows  from  the 
sad  events  of  the  past  that  in  each  shrieking  squall  or  breaking 
sea  may  be  borne  the  doom  of  her  husband  or  her  son. 

On  board  the  boats  the  crew  will  be  found  sitting  well  down, 
as  much  under  shelter  as  possible,  still  and  quiet,  but  on  the 
alert,  ready  to  spring  up  at  the  order  of  the  master  who  is  at 
the  helm.  The  little  vessel's  sails  are  close  reefed,  but,  urged 
by  the  strong  wind,  she  seems  to  bound  over  the  seas,  now 
resting  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  next  rushing  madly  down  its 
steep  incline  as  though  she  would  bury  herself  in  the  dark 
valley  beneath,  then  she  overtakes  and  struggles  up  the  steep 
sides  of  another  mountain  of  water. 

So  the  struggle  of  man  and  man's  handiwork  against  the 
power  and  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  is  carried  on,  until,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  boat  and  crew  reach  the  safety  and 
shelter  of  the  port. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  people  of  our  coasts  have  made 
the  sea  yield  them  food.  This  calling  has  produced  a  race  of 
men — strong,  used  to  hardship,  patient  and  hard-working, 
brave,  active,  and  ready  to  meet  danger.  « 

Our  first  commerce  must  have  been  conducted  by  our  fisher- 
men, who  also  manned  our  fighting  ships.  The  fisheries  of  the 
west  of  England  were  the  nursery,  or  training  place,  of  the 
sailors  who  enabled  Drake  to  sail  round  the  world,  and,  as  he 
said,  to  "singe  the  king  of  Spain's  beard,"  on  more  than  one 
memorable  occasion. — The  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

NATURAL   PRODUCTIONS. 

FORESTS. 

The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  and  the  Dean  Forest  in  Glou- 
cestershire belong  to  the  crown,  and  formerly  supplied  oak  for 
the  navy.    Windsor  Forest^  a  royal  domain  attached  to  Windsor 
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Castle,  has  patches  of  forest  land  still  remaining,  but  it  is  now 
mainly  arable  land.  Epping  Forest,  in  Essex,  is  preserved  as  a 
holiday  resort  for  the  people  of  London. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Dartmoor,  the  Weald  and  other  tracts  of 
ancient  forest  are  almost  bare  of  trees;  their  timber  has  been 
removed  for  use  or  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  timber  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  fir,  beech,  birch,  chest- 
nut, ash,  hazel,  poplar,  willow. 

WILD   ANIMALS. 

The  wolf,  brown  bear,  wild  boar,  wild  ox,  and  deer  were 
once  plentiful  in  England;  the  wolf  and  bear  have  become 
extinct;  the  wild  boar  has  given  place  to  the  domestic  pig;  a 
few  wild  cattle  are  preserved  in  Chillingham  Park,  and  deer 
are  preserved  in  many  parks.  The  otter,  wild-cat,  and  badger 
are  rare;  the  weasel,  stoat,  and  other  members  of  the  marten 
family,  and  the  fox  are  not  uncommon;  the  hare,  rabbit,  rat, 
mouse,  squirrel,  hedgehog,  are  plentiful.  The  adder  is  the 
only  reptile  whose  bite  is  poisonous;  the  common  snake,  newt, 
and  eft  are  harmless  eaters  of  grubs  and  worms. 

Birds  of  gay  plumage,  such  as  the  kingfisher,  are  rare;  the 
smaller  songsters  are  plentiful;  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
other  game  are  preserved  for  shooting.  Hawks  by  day,  and 
owls  by  night  are  the  commonest  birds  of  prey;  rooks  build 
in  tall  trees  near  our  dwellings,  pigeons  live  in  the  woods,  wild- 
fowl frequent  the  lakes  and  marshy  fens,  gulls  and  other  sea- 
birds  visit  the  coasts. 

PEOPLE. 

The  English  are  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  peoples 
the  north-west  part  of  the  Continent.  Fourteen  hundred  years 
ago  tribes  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Danes,  tempted 
by  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil,  took  possession  of  the 
country;  in  1066  came  the  Norman  conquest,  which  brought 
over  many  descendants  of  other  Northmen  who  had  settled  in 
France.  The  Welsh  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
the  Celtic  race. 
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The  population  of  England  is  now  about  32  millions,  and 
that  of  Wales  is  steadily  approaching  2  millions.  Accordingly, 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  to- 
gether is  about  34  millions. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  their  energy  and  skill 
have  made  good  use  of  the  products  and  advantages  of  the 
country — they  have  explored  the  under-surface  for  minerals, 
carefully  tilled  the  soil,  engaged  in  manufactures,  carried  on 
fisheries,  and  extended  commerce. 

Mining. — England  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found  in  abundance  and  near  one  another;  the  supply 
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of  salt  is  also  great;  lead,  copper,  and  tin  are  obtained  in  fail 
quantity;  slate,  building  stone,  and  granite  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts,  and  when  these  are  wanting  there  is  generally 
plenty  of  day  for  making  bricks  and  earthenware. 

Coal-fields. — 1.  The  Great  Northern  coal-field  extends  from 
the  Coquet  to  the  Tees  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

2.  The  York,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  coal-field  extends  from 
Leeds  and  Bradford  to  Nottingham,  and  has  an  area  of  150 
square  miles,  the  largest  in  England. 
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3.  The  South  Wales  coal-field  extends  for  some  miles  inland 
along  the  southern  coast;  its  coal  is  largely  used  in  steamers. 

4.  The  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  produces  both  coal  and 
iron;  it  is  overspread  by  collieries,  iron-foundries,  blast-furnaces, 
factories,  and  the  dwellings  of  a  dense  population. 

5.  The  North  Staffordshire  coal-field  is  smaller  in  area  than 
the  South  Staffordshire,  but  it  has  four  times  the  thickness  of 
workable  coal.  Ironstone  beds  overlie  the  coal-seams,  so  that 
both  are  worked  together  to  advantage. 

6.  The  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coal-fields  supply  Liver- 
pool and  the  cotton  districts. 

Other  less  important  coal-fields  are:  Bristol  and  Somerset,  Forest  of  Dean, 
Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  North  Wales,  Cum- 
berland. 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  yearly  is  over  230,000,000  tons.  More  than 
one-third  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  a  third  feeds  the  engines 
of  mills,  ships,  and  railways;  the  rest  is  exported  or  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  making  coal-gas. 

Iron. — Nearly  every  English  county  north  or  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Wash  to  Salisbury  contains  iron  mines. 
The  following  districts  yield  the  largest  supplies: — Cleveland^ 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (over  5,000,000  tons  per 
annum);  Cumberland  and  Lancashire^  Northamptonshire,  and 
Lincolnshire  (over  1,000,000  tons  each);  Staffordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  and  Eutlandshire,  and  other  counties  to  a 
much  smaller  extent. 

About  13  or  14  million  tons  of  iron  ore  are  produced  yearly. 

Copper  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Cornwall  and  AWth  Wales; 
Cornwall  supplies  more  than  half  of  the  total  produce.  Copper 
mining  is  much  less  important  than  it  was. 

Tin  has  been  mined  for  ages  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

Lead  is  found  in  iJerhyshire,  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  Shropshire,  and  several  counties 
of  North  Wales,  notably  Flintshire.  Lead  is  also  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  Lsle  of  Man. 

Silver  is  always  found  in  small  quantity  in  lead  ore.  The  lead-mines 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  very  rich  in  silver.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  ore 
is  mined  in  Cornwall.     A  fair  amount  of  gold  ore  is  extracted  from  a  few 
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mines  in  Merionethshire,  and  the  output  has,  on  the  whole,  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  only  other  metallic  mineral  requiring  mention  is  zinc 
ore  from  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  North  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Salt. — There  are  rock-salt  mines  and  brine  springs  at  North- 
wich  and  Winsford  in  Cheshire  and  Fleetwood  in  Lancashire, 
and  brine  springs  at  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 

Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  together  produce  over  1,000,000  tons  of 
salt  annually.  Salt  is  not  only  an  article  of  necessity  as  food,  but  it  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  glass,  and  certain  chemicals  used  in  bleaching. 

Slate,  for  roofing  and  other  purposes,  is  quarried  in  North 
Wales,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth, 
in  Nmih  Cornivall  near  Tintagel,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land. 

Limestone  is  quarried  in  three  -  fourths  of  the  English 
counties  and  in  almost  every  Welsh  one.  Many  varieties 
of  limestone  form  durable  building  materials,  and  are  easily 
worked  with  the  chisel;  those  w^hich  are  capable  of  receiving 
a  polish  are  called  marble,  as  the  Devon,  Purbeck,  and  Derby- 
shire marbles;  the  Portland  and  Bath  stones  are  close-grained. 
Chalk,  which  is  nearly  pure  limestone,  is  too  soft  for  use  in 
building,  but  when  burnt  in  kilns  becomes  lime,  which  is  useful 
for  mortar.  It  is  worked  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Essex  (for 
making  Portland  cement).  Flints  found  in  the  chalk  are  used 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chalk  downs  for  building 
churches.  Sandstone,  for  building  and  paving,  is  widely 
distributed,  the  chief  producing  counties  being  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Glamorgan. 

Granite  is  quarried  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Cumberland,  and 
Leicestershire. 

China  Clay,  a  pure,  white,  soft  earth,  is  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

Fuller's  earth  is  found  near  Reigate  in  Surrey.  Among  other  English 
minerals  are  alum  shale,  arsenic,  harytes,  fire-clay  (from  coal-fields),  brick 
clay,  fluor  spar,  gravel  and  sand,  gypsum,  ochre  and  umber,  &c. 

Mineral  Springs. — Saline  springs  (containing  small  quantities  of  salts — 
soda,  sulphur,  lime,  or  magnesia)  are  found  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Leam- 
ington, Buxton,  Matlock,  Harrogate,  Dinsdale-on-Tees,  Scarborough,  and 
(559)  D 
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Woodhair  Spa,  near  Horncastle.  Chalybeate  springs  (containing  iron)  are 
found  at  Cheltenham,  Malvern,  Clifton,  Harrogate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  Bath  and  Derbyshire  springs  are  thermal,  or  warm. 

Mining  and  Quarrying. — Coal  is  found  in  layers  or  beds, 
often  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  certain  districts 
which  are  hence  called  coal-fields.  In  the  coal-fields,  well-like 
pits  or  shafts  are  dug,  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  the  depth 
depending  on  the  distance  of  the  coal  beneath  the  surface. 
The  pits  are  lined  with  iron,  or  brick,  or  timber,  to  keep  the 
sides  from  breaking  away,  and  to  prevent  the  water  from 
pouring  in  from  springs. 

The  miners  go  to  and  from  their  work,  and  send  up  the  earth 
and  coal  to  the  bank,  in  a  cage  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  an 
engine  standing  near  the  pit's  mouth.  The  rubbish  is  thrown 
into  great  heaps,  which  are  always  to  be  seen  lying  about  the 
mouths  of  mines.  The  layers,  or  seams,  of  coal  lie  one  below 
another,  with  beds  of  sand,  stone,  clay,  and  often  ironstone 
between. 

A  mine  has  at  least  two  shafts  for  ventilation;  these  are 
joined  by  roads  burrowed  through  the  seams  of  coal  and 
kept  up  by  planks  and  timbers.  Tunnels  are  cut  into  the 
seams  in  all  directions,  the  coal  being  loosened  with  a  pick  or 
with  an  explosive.  It  is  filled  into  small  trucks  which  are 
pushed  by  boys  through  the  low  openings  to  the  broader  ways, 
where  ponies,  or  horses,  or  engines  draw  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  whence  the  engine  winds  them  to  the  bank.  The 
mine  must  be  kept  dry  by  pumping.  Flooding,  falling  in  of 
the  roof,  escape  and  explosion  of  poisonous  gas,  are  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  laborious  work  of  the  miner. 

Where  bands  of  ironstone  are  found  between  or  under 
seams  of  coal,  iron-mining  is  carried  on  along  with  coal-mining. 
and  in  the  same  way.  But  the  red  ore  of  Cumberland,  the 
greenish-grey  ore  of  Cleveland,  and  the  brown  ore  of  North- 
ampton, are  easier  to  get,  for  the}^  are  not  far  from  the  surface, 
and  the  beds  are  more  like  heaps  than  layers. 

Salt  occurs  in  beds  like  coal,  but  of  greater  thickness — from 
20  to  30  yards.     The  miners  are  very  careful  to  keep  water 
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out  of  a  salt-mine;  the  tops  of  the  shafts  are  covered  to  keep 
out  the  rain  and  snow.  The  rock-salt  is  loosened  by  blasting 
with  gunpowder.  Rooms  with  floors,  roofs,  and  pillars  of  salt 
are  in  this  way  formed,  which,  when  lighted,  have  a  very 
pretty  eff'ect. 

Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  are  not  so  easily  found  as  beds 
of  coal,  iron,  and  salt.  The  ores  of  the  scarcer  metals  fill  up 
cracks  and  hollows  in  hard  rocks  in  what  are  called  veins  or 
lodes,  which  run  among  the  rock  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
another,  seldom  following  the  same  course  far.  A  vein  may 
be  thick  and  rich  in  metal  for  a  short  distance  and  then  cease. 
The  ores  are  all  hard,  and  much  hard  rock  must  be  dug  out  to 
reach  them. 

A  quarry  differs  from  a  mine  chiefly  in  its  workings  being 
open  to  the  sky.  Granite,  slate,  and  building  stones  form 
beds  raised  above  the  surface  as  hills,  or  lying  very  close  to 
the  surface.  Most  quarries  are  dug  in  the  hillsides.  In  some 
parts  of  North  Wales  the  slate  quarries  have  been  extended 
underground.  Many  kinds  of  stone  become  harder  when  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  For  this  reason 
they  receive  their  shape  as  far  as  possible  while  they  are  soft, 
before  leaving  the  quarry.  Slates  are  dug  out  in  blocks,  and 
then  very  cleverly  split  into  thin  slices  with  a  kind  of  axe. 
Building  stones  are  sawn  or  hewn  into  shape. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  tilling  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  in  countries  like 
our  own,  where  large  supplies  are  imported.  Upon  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food  depend  greatly  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  people. 

England  and  Wales  contain  27,000,000  acres  of  land  under  crops  and 
grass.  Nearly  16,000,000  acres  are  under  permanent  grass  and  11,000,000 
acres  are  arable.  The  thin  soils  of  the  hills  form  extensive  sheep  pastures ; 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  rich  meadow  land  of  the  river  valleys,  especially 
of  the  west  and  south-west ;  wheat  is  grown  in  greatest  quantity  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  There  are  in  the  country  5^  million 
head  of  cattle,  18^  million  sheep,  2  million  pigs,  IJ  million  horses. 
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The  Dairy  counties  are  Dorset,  Devon,  Cambridge  (for  butter), 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Wiltshire  (for  cheese).  For 
breeding  and  fattening  Sheep  and  Cattle,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  Hereford,  and  Somerset  are  famous.  Pigs  are 
kept  in  large  numbers  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  The 
largest  supplies  of  Poultry  come  from  the  Fens  and  the  eastern 
counties.     Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  Horses. 

Wheat  is  grown  mostly  in  the  eastern  counties;  Barley 
principally  in  the  same  counties;  Oats  mainly  in  the  counties 
of  the  north  and  west;  Rye  is  another  corn  crop,  grown  for 
fodder. 

The  hay  crop  furnishes  an  important  store  of  winter  food  for  cattle;  the 
successful  introduction  of  ensilage,  or  storing  of  green  crops  in  silos  or  pits, 
renders  farmers  less  dependent  than  formerly  upon  the  weather  for  saving 
the  grass  crop,  and  will  increase  the  amount  annually  stored. 

Turnips  and  other  Root  crops  for  cattle  are  cultivated.  Pota- 
toes and  other  Vegetables  are  abundantly  grown  around  the 
large  towns. 

The  cultivation  of  early  potatoes,  &c.,  for  the  London  markets  employs 
many  people  in  the  Channel  and  Scilly  Isles,  and  South  Cornwall. 

Of  Fruits,  the  apple  is  the  principal  crop;  pears,  plums, 
currants,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  are  also  grown.  Devon, 
Herefordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  produce  cider 
and  perry;  the  orchards  of  Kent  and  the  Yale  of  Evesham  are 
also  famous. 

Fruit  farms  in  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Gloucestershire  have  jam  factories 
in  connection  with  them. 

Hops  are  cultivated  in  Kent,  AVest  Surrey,  and  Worcester- 
shire. The  Maidstone  district  yields  the  largest  quantity;  the 
Farnham  district  (in  Surrey)  produces  the  finest  hops. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  English  agriculture  during  the 
past  forty  years,  and  it  now  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  world.  The  land  is 
generally  well  drained;  crops  are  sown  in  due  order  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the 
soil,  stable  and  other  manures  are  used,  labour-saving  machinery  is  em- 
ployed, seeds  are  chosen  and  raised  with  care,  and  the  breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  carefully  improved.  About  a  million  people  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  that  is,  working  on  farms  or  in  market-gardens. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

England  has  many  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading  country. 
The  mines  yield  coal,  iron,  and  the  useful  minerals  in  abundance;  the  people 
are  industrious  and  skilful  in  the  making  and  use  of  machinery;  the  goods 
made  are  such  as  are  in  general  demand;  the  rivers,  ports,  railways,  &c., 
afford  ready  means  of  transit;  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
places  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  world's  markets. 

English  manufactures  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  to- 
gether employing  5  to  6  million  hands. 

1.  The  Metal  and  Mineral  Manufactures,  including  (a)  The 
Smelting  of  Metals  and  the  Manufacture  of  Machinery,  Cut- 
lery, Tools,  and  Iron,  Steel,  and  Brass  Goods  generally;  (b)  The 
Manufacture  of  Earthenware,  Glass,  Salt,  Soda,  Soap,  Gun- 
powder, and  other  Chemicals. 

2.  The  Textile  and  Clothing  Manufactures,  including  Cotton, 
Woollen,  Silk,  Lace,  Hosiery,  Leather,  Flax,  and  Hemp  Goods, 
Straw-plait,  and  Paper. 

3.  The  Food  Industries,  including  the  making  of  Bread  and 
Biscuits,  Sugar  Refining,  Brewing  and  Distilling,  Fruit  Pre- 
serving, Fish  Curing,  the  Manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese, 
and  of  Tobacco. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Timber  and  Building  Trades, 
including  Ship-building. 

Metal  Industries:  Pig  Iron  is  produced  chiefly  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Cleveland),  Durham,  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire. 
Steel  is  cast  at  Sheffield,  Middlesbrough,  Darlington,  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  &c. 

Hardware  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  has  its  seat  in  the 
Black  Country,  which  comprises  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Walsall,  Wednesbury,  Dudley. 

Sheffield  is  celebrated  for  cutlery  and  tools.  Birmingham  manufactures 
all  kinds  of  metajl  goods,  including  machinery,  cutlery  and  tools,  pens,  pins 
and  screivs,  swords  and  guns,  buttons  and  jewelry.  Firearms,  jewelry,  clocks, 
and  watches  are  also  made  at  London,  Manchester  manufactures  a  great 
deal  of  machinery.  Locks  are  made  at  Wolverhampton,  nails  at  Dudley, 
needles  Siud  Jish-hooks  at  Redditch.  The  Thames,  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Mersey 
are  the  principal  places  for  iron  ship-building. 
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Textiles  :  The  textile  trades  include  the  spinning  and  weaving,  dyeing 
and  bleaching  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  hemp,  and  jute.  The  work  is 
mainly  done  upon  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coal-fields.  The  mills 
employ  fully  a  million  hands,  and  about  another  million  are  indirectly 
engaged  in  making  the  machinery,  conveying  the  materials,  and  distributing 
the  finished  goods. 

The  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  South  Lancashire 
and  the  neighbourhood;  Manchester,  Oldham,  Preston,  and 
Blackburn  are  the  chief  towns. 

The  cotton  industry  is  Britain's  greatest  manufacturing  industry,  and  its 
products  are  her  leading  export. 

The  Woollen  manufacture  has  its  seat  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Dewsbury,  Huddersiield,  Halifax, 
Rochdale. 

Woollen  cloths  (made  of  short  wool)  are  also  manufactured  in  the  Stroud 
Valley  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Westbury  and  Trowbridge  (Wilts),  and 
Frome  (Somerset).  Worsted  goods  (made  of  long  wool,  as  serges,  reps, 
coburgs)  are  manufactured  at  Halifax,  Keighley,  and  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire. Carpets,  a  branch  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  are  made  at  Wilton, 
Halifax,  Kidderminster.  Shoddy  cloths  (made  of  wool  and  old  cloth  re- 
duced to  fibre  and  respun)  are  made  at  Dewsbury.  The  alpaca  manufac- 
ture was  introduced  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  is  carried  on  at  Saltaire,  near 
Bradford. 

Silk  is  made  at  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.     Coventry  is  famous  for  ribbons. 

Silk-weaving,  especially  silk  drapery,  is  carried  on  at  Spitalfields  and 
Bethnal  Green  in  London.     Sewing  silk  is  made  at  Leek  in  Staffordshire. 

Lace  is  made  at  Nottingham,  and  Hosiery  at  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Derby.     Linen  is  made  at  Leeds. 

Hand  or  pillow  lace  employs  female  workers  in  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Devon. 

Tanning  is  carried  on  at  Leeds  and  at  Bermondsey  in  the 
south  of  London.  London,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Leeds,  Norwich, 
Bristol,  and  Northampton  manufacture  Boots  and  Shoes. 

straw-plait  is  made  at  Luton  and  Dunstable. 

Rope  and  Cordage  are  made  at  London,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Bristol, 
Bridport. 

Paper  is  manufactured  and  used  in  larger  quantity  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country.  There  are  about  300  paper-mills  in  the  country.  Lon- 
don is  the  head-quarters  of  the  printing  trade. 
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Mineral  Trades  :  Earthenware  of  all  kinds  is  made  in  the 
Potteries,  a  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  of  which  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  is  the  centre. 

Here  are  obtained,  among  the  coal-seams,  clay  for  common  ware,  and 
fire-clay  for  the  kilns  and  vessels  (clay  boxes)  in  which  the  fashioned  clay  is 
burned.  For  the  better  kinds  of  earthenware  and  for  china,  clay  from  the 
south-western  counties  is  used.^  There  are,  away  from  the  coal-fields,  a 
few  china  works  noted  for  the  fineness,  beauty  of  shape,  and  colouring  of 
their  ware ;  the  best  known  are  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and  Lambeth.  Bricks 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  North  Kent,  and  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  chief  districts  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  St.  Helen's,  Birmingham,  and  London. 

The  Chemical  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  London, 
Widnes,  and  Gateshead. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  and  brine  springs 
of  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Middlesbrough.  Soda  is  manufactured 
at  Widnes  and  Gateshead.  Soap,  made  from  oil  or  fat  and  soda,  is  used  in 
vast  quantities  in  the  textile  trades,  and  is  chiefly  made  in  South  Lanca- 
shire and  in  London. 

Nearly  all  the  chemical  manufactures  and  some  others  de- 
pend more  or  less  upon  salt.  Soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  (used 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching)  are  obtained  from  salt;  soap  is  made 
from  oils  or  fats  and  soda;  the  substances  used  in  making  glass 
are  flints,  sand,  soda,  and  lime;  soda  is  also  used  in  making 
the  glaze  for  the  surface  of  earthenware. 

Candles  are  made  in  London.  Gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  are  made  at 
Waltham,  Dartford,  Hounslow,  and  Langdale  (in  Westmoreland).  Owing  to 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  trade,  the  mills  are  away  from  towns. 

Fats  and  oils  are  obtained  from  fish  and  other  animals,  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants,  and  from  the  earth.  Petroleum,  i.e. 
rock  or  mineral  oil,  is  obtained  in  North  America  and  other 
places  from  springs,  and  in  this  country  from  shale,  whence 
paraffin  wax  and  oil  are  also  obtained.  Candles  are  made  of 
bees'-wax,  vegetable  wax  (from  palms  chiefly),  paraffin,  sperm- 
oil,  palm-oil,  and  tallow  or  animal  fat. 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods  have  latterly  become  important 
manufactures. 

1  As  it  takes  3  or  4  tons  of  coal  to  burn  1  ton  of  earthenware,  the  trade  is  most 
easily  carried  on  where  fuel  is  cheap. 
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Food  Industries  :  The  Food  Industries  have  as  their  chief 
centres : — Keading,  London,  Carlisle,  for  Biscuits;  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  for  Sugar-refining  and  Tobacco  manufacture ; 
London,  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  Kent,  for  Brewing ;  London 
for  Distilling;  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  St.  Ives,  and  Penzance, 
for  Fish-curing. 

Ship-Building  is  carried  on  at  all  the  ports,  but  chiefly  at 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  the  Tees  Ports,  Hull,  and  Barrow-in- 
Furness.     London  is  the  centre  of  the  Furniture  trade. 

The  Manufacture  of  Iron. — Of  metal  industries  the 
manufacture  of  Iron  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important, 
because  iron  goods  not  only  fulfil  many  direct  uses  in  them- 
selves, but  they  furnish  the  tools,  machinery,  and  apparatus 
employed  in  nearly  all  other  industries.  The  metals  are  seldom 
found  "native"  or  pure;  if  they  were,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  from  the  earth  would  be  extreme;  beds  of  metal  would 
be  very  difficult  to  cut  or  blow  into  fragments. 

The  first  process  in  the  production  of  goods  from  the  earthy 
ores  is  the  smelting,  or  separation  of  the  metal.  With  iron, 
this  is  done  in  a  "blast-furnace",  where  iron  ore,  limestone, 
and  coal  are  burnt  together,  coal  being  used  as  fuel,  and  lime- 
stone as  a  "flux"  or  substance  which,  with  the  earthy  matters 
of  the  ore,  causes  them  more  easily  to  melt  or  "  flow  ". 

As  the  mass  melts,  it  flows  into  the  crucible  or  hearth, 
whence  the  earth  and  limestone  run  off  the  top  as  slag  or 
cinder.  From  time  to  time  the  metal  is  tapped,  and  the  liquid 
iron  flows  into  furrows  of  sand  called  "sows",  and  thence  into 
smaller  channels  or  "pigs",  where  it  cools,  and  is  known  as 
pig-iron.  Blast-furnaces  are  to  be  seen  in  iron-smelting  dis- 
tricts. The  huge  flames  from  the  tubes  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  unused  gases  are  burned,  leaping  upward  into  the  air,  give 
a  startling  appearance  to  our  coal-fields  when  viewed  at  night. 

Formerly  smelting  of  iron  was  confined  to  the  coal-fields, 
where  coal,  clay  iron-stone,  and  limestone  are  abundant,  and 
often  dug  from  the  same  mine.  This  iron  ore  has  in  many 
places  been  used  up,  or  become  expensive  to  work,  and  other 
ores  have  been  discovered  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Lincoln- 
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shire,  Northamptonshire,  North  Lancashire,  Wiltshire,  &c.  It 
is  found  to  pay  to  erect  furnaces  in  these  districts  and  bring 
coal  from  the  nearest  coal-fields. 

Pig-iron  is  not  very  pure,  and  is  used  for  casting.  For 
wrought-iron  goods,  forged  and  shaped  with  the  hammer,  and 
for  the  best  steel,  pig-iron  requires  to  be  purified  in  a  "  puddling 
furnace."  Here  the  iron  is  melted  in  a  sort  of  oven;  the 
puddlcr  ct^rs  the  glowing  mass,  while  the  flames  sweep  over 
it  and  burn  away  much  of  the  earth  and  carbon  which  it  con- 
tains. The  remainder  is  squeezed  out  as  "slag"  by  huge 
steam-hammers,  and  the  iron  remains  tough  and  capable  of 
being  worked  into  shape  with  the  hammer. 

For  the  best  steel,  puddled  iron  is  put  into  ovens  with  char- 
coal, and  kept  red-hot  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  little  of  the 
charcoal  is  burnt  into  the  iron,  which  becomes  hard  steel,  fit 
for  cutlery  and  watch-springs.  The  dome-shaped  furnaces  used 
for  this  purpose  are  numerous  at  Sheffield. 

For  making  cheaper  steel,  the  iron  from  the  blast-furnaces 
passes  into  a  melting-pot  and  heated  air  is  blown  through  it 
to  purify  it.  When  poured  out  and  cooled  it  is  found  to  be 
good  steel  for  railway  metals,  boiler-plates,  armour-plates  for 
ships  of  war,  tires  for  wheels,  girders  for  bridges  and  roofs,  and 
other  heavy  work. 

The  extraction  of  the  other  metals  from  the  ores  is  performed 
in  furnaces,  but  is  not  quite  so  easily  eff'ected  as  the  smelting 
of  iron.  Tin  does  not  require  very  much  coal,  and  is  smelted 
in  Cornwall;  the  other  metals  are  taken  to  the  coal-fields, 
chiefly  to  Swansea. 

Birmingham. — "  Of  all  the  English  centres  of  industry, 
Birmingham  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  products.  The  famous  town  is  never  badly  off,  it  never 
lacks  work,  for  it  has  many  trades  to  depend  upon.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  staple  product,  except  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  hardware.  But  although  hardware  includes 
a  great  number  of  things,  there  are  Birmingham  trades  which 
cannot  be  included  in  that  class. 

Somebody  has  divided  all  things  into  two  classes — those 
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which  can  and  those  which  cannot  be  eaten.  We  might  say 
that  Birmingham  products  belong  to  the  latter  of  these  two 
classes.  Nothing  seems  too  hot  or  heavy  or  small  or  fiery  for 
the  clever  men  of  Birmingham.  Matches  and  sun-shades, 
sewing-machines  and  swords,  teapots  and  guns,  iron  or  brass 
bedsteads  and  stained-glass  windows,  roasting-jacks  and  heathen 
gods — all  these  are  largely  made  in  and  around  Birming- 
ham. 

But  the  trade  of  the  town  enters  more  into  the  life  of  man 
than  these  few  instances  would  seem  to  show.  The  chances 
are  that  his  child's  cot  was  made  in  Birmingham,  that  his  pap 
was  warmed  in  a  sauce-pan  and  stirred  with  a  spoon  made  in 
Birmingham.  His  unquiet  nights  would  cause  much  use  of 
wax  matches  coming  from  the  same  place,  like  the  fire-irons  of 
his  room,  the  pins  of  his  baby-clothing,  the  needles  which 
worked  his  caps,  and  the  buttons  which  he  tried  to  swallow 
whenever  he  had  the  chance. 

His  birthday  cup  and  spoon,  the  tiny  fittings  of  his  sister's 
doll's  house,  and  the  so-called  wood-screws  of  his  father's  dwell- 
ing, also  came  from  Birmingham.  When  baby  goes  to  the 
seaside,  he  is  very  likely  to  travel  in  a  railway-carriage  made 
in  the  same  district.  The  fish-hooks  with  which  his  father 
goes  away  to  the  streams  to  catch  the  wary  trout  most  likely 
come  from  the  same  place. 

When  baby  is  big  enough  to  shoot  he  buys  a  Birmingham 
gun;  and  he  makes  his  first  rash  promise  to  marry  and  signs  his 
first  bill  with  a  Birmingham  pen.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  the 
ring  with  which  he  weds  his  bride  comes  from  Birmingham,  as 
well  as  the  silver-plated  goods  with  which  he  adorns  his  side- 
board. 

'  Mere  Brummagem '  was  long  ago  a  term  of  reproach,  as  if 
everything  there  made  was  a  cheap  copy  of  something  better 
made  somewhere  else.  This  is  silly  enough,  and  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  plated  goods  were  early  made  there. 
The  same  class  of  goods  was  at  the  same  time  and  is  now  made 
at  Shefiield.  It  is  just  a  little  curious  that  Birmingham  should 
have  made  swords,  and  have  left  the  other  kinds  of  cutlery  to 
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Sheffield ;  but  it  is  true  that  swords  are  finished  at  Birmingham, 
whether  the  steel  for  them  is  made  elsewhere  or  not. 

The  gun  trade  of  Birmingham  is  very  large ;  nearly  a  million 
rifles  were  sent  to  America  from  this  town  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  in  the  United  States.  Africa  takes  a  large 
number  of  guns  every  year.  Birmingham  has  never  despised 
buttons;  the  trade  has  passed  through  many  stages.  Iron, 
brass,  and  gilt  buttons  in  turn  came  into  fashion.  Then  a 
trade  sprung  up  in  braid  and  covered  buttons  of  silk  and  cloth. 

For  hard  buttons  slate  came  into  use,  and  now  large  quan- 
tities of  corozo  nuts  are  used  for  making  stained  buttons  of 
vegetable  ivory.  Tons  upon  tons  of  shells  are  brought  to 
Birmingham  yearly,  for  making  mother-of-pearl  buttons  of  the 
inner  coatings  of  the  shells.  There  are  several  large  works  for 
making  stained  glass  in  the  town;  much  fine  work  for  church 
windows  is  done  in  them. 

The  brass  work  in  Birmingham  has  long  been  one  of  its 
chief  trades.  It  has  been  said  that,  what  Manchester  is  in 
cotton,  and  Sheffield  in  steel,  that  is  Birmingham  in  brass. 
Brass  is  an  alloy  or  mixture  of  the  metals  copper  and  zinc; 
bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Brass  and  iron  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  things  for  domestic  use." — 
B.  H.  Becker  {Adapted). 

GLASS. 

Common  glass  is  of  two  kinds:  window -glass,  of  which 
there  are  three  sorts — sheet,  crown,  and  jplate;  and  flint-glass, 
which  is  used  for  wine-glasses,  imitation  jewels  known  as  paste, 
and  lenses  of  telescopes,  &c. 

The  materials  vary  somewhat  in  kind  and  purity;  but  they 
are  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  some  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  salt, 
or  metallic  oxide.  The  nature  of  the  glass  depends  on  the 
quality  and  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  sand  has  nearly  always  a  trace  of  iron  in  it,  and  this  gives 
the  glass  a  green  or  a  yellow  tint,  unless  something,  such  as 
manganese  or  arsenic,  is  added  to  counteract  it. 

In  making  window-glass,  the  sand  and  soda,  with  a  little 
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arsenic,  coal,  and  lime,  are  put  into  a  furnace  to  be  fritted  or 
thoroughly  dried.  The  fritt  is  put  into  a  glass-pot,  made  of 
the  best  Stourbridge  fire-clay,  and  heated  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hours  till  the  glass  is  founded  or  made.  A  scum  called 
glass-gall  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  taken  off  with  iron  ladles. 


View  of  a  Glass-house. 

Gullet  or  broken  glass  is  added  to  make  the  scum  rise;  and  so 
the  glass  is  purified. 

The  glass-pot  is  cooled  till  the  glass  is  pasty,  when  the  glass- 
blowers,  with  their  blow-pipes,  shape  it  into  cylinders,  which 
are  opened  out  into  sheets,  or  form  it  into  globes,  which  are 
spread  out  into  tables  of  crown  glass.  In  the  latter,  the  hulVs- 
eye  shows  where  the  blow-pipe  was  attached. 

Plate -glass  is  more  carefully  made  with  purer  sand  and 
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soda;  the  liquid  glass  is  poured  from  the  pots  upon  iron  tables 
and  rolled.  The  sheets  set  at  once,  and  are  finished  by  grind- 
ing the  surfaces  of  sheet  against  sheet,  with  sand  and  water 
between,  and  by  polishing  with  fine  powder.  Sheet-glass  is 
polished  and  sold  as  "  patent  plate." 

Flint-glass  was  originally  made  from  finely  pulverized  flint, 
but  quartz  and  fine  sand  are  now  generally  used.  Instead  of 
soda,  potash  is  used,  and  red-lead  takes  the  place  of  lime.  The 
pots  are  covered,  and  require  twice  as  long  as  sheet-glass  in 
founding. 

Supposing  the  glass-blower  is  going  to  make  a  wine-glass. 
He  takes  a  small  quantity  of  glass  on  his  blow-pipe,  bloAvs  a 
bulb  as  if  he  were  making  a  soap-bubble,  and  obtains  the  shape 
he  wishes  by  moving  the  blow-pipe.  A  boy  gathers  a  small 
quantity  of  glass  on  a  pointel  or  iron  rod,  and  places  it  on  the 
bulb  opposite  the  blow-pipe.  The  blow-pipe  is  then  detached, 
and  the  hole  so  made  is  enlarged.  The  cup  and  other  parts  of 
the  glass  are  formed  with  iron  tongs  and  scissors,  the  material 
being  kept  soft  by  applying  it  often  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

Glass-ware  is  also  made  in  moulds,  and  this  is  now  so  well 
done  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  best  moulded  work  from 
glass  which  has  been  blown  and  cut. 

FISHERIES. 

Fish : — Herring,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  pilchard,  mackerel,  sprat, 
sole  and  other  flat-fish,  oyster,  lobster,  crab. 

These  are  all  caught  around  the  coast;  herrings  are  obtained  most 
abundantly  off  the  North  Sea  coast,  and  pilchards  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Whitstable  has  large  oyster-beds ;  Cromer  is  famous  for  lobsters. 

Besides  the  coast-fishery  there  are  nearly  1000  sail  of  trawlers  employed 
in  the  North  Sea;  5000  seamen  are  engaged  in  them,  and  about  300  tons 
of  fish,  valued  at  £1500  to  £2000,  are  daily  sent  to  London  and  Yarmouth. 
The  sea-fisheries  are  not  only  an  abundant  source  of  food  supply,  but  they 
are  also  nurseries  of  sailors  for  the  merchant  and  naval  services. 

Salmon,  trout,  and  eels  are  caught  in  the  Severn  and  other  rivers. 

The  Cornish  Peninsula. — "  The  south-western  peninsula, 
torn  and  jagged  by  the  waves,  is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
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of  Britain.  It  furnishes  three  harvests — that  which  ripens 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil;  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  the  fisheries;  and  that  which  is  extracted 
from  the  mines  within  the  earth. 

Cornwall  has  fertile  valleys,  well  sheltered  and  watered;  the 
pastures  support  strong  horses  and  cattle,  the  fields  produce 


Trawl-net  attached  to  Fishing-boat.  " 


corn  and  early  vegetables.  The  mildness  of  climate  near  the 
sea  is  such  that  myrtles  and  fuchsias  form  gay  hedges  and 
sweet-smelling  clusters  before  the  walls  and  windows.  The 
date-palm  thrives  out  of  doors;  and  I  have  seen  a  tree  from 
which  were  gathered  on  one  day  a  hundred  lemons  in  better 
condition  than  those  sold  in  the  markets.  You  might  fancy 
yourself  in  Italy  or  Spain  but  for  the  moist  air.  Grass  grows 
well,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  has  the  same  strong  tints  of 
dark  sea-green  which  mai'k  the  vegetation  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  island. 

The  fishermen  from  Brixham  to  St.  Ives  take  enormous 
quantities  of  pilchards,  which  come  by  millions  from  the  open 
sea  in  spring-time.     Packed  in  barrels,  either  fresh  or  salted. 
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the  pilchards  are  exported  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
to  the  quantity  of  30,000  to  40,000  barrels  a  year,  worth  from 
two  to  three  million  pounds  sterling. 

Tho  mines  are,  however,  the  most  productive  source  of 
wealth.  Devonshire  has  copper-mines,  and  quarries  of  granite, 
slate,  and  kaolin,  or  china-clay.  The  railway  from  Plymouth 
to  Tavistock,  following  the  verdant  and  woody  vales  of  the 
Plym  and  the  Tavy,  crosses  the  quartz  rocks  which  tell  of  the 
presence  of  the  ores  dug  around  the  town  of  Tavistock.  The 
veins  of  copper  and  tin  are  more  abundant  in  Cornwall  than 
in  Devonshire.  The  fine  viaduct  of  the  Saltash  railway,  thrown 
over  the  Tamar  by  Brunei,  gives  access  to  the  mines  of  this 
county,  where  of  old  (and  not  in  the  Scilly  Isles)  the  Phoenicians, 
Britons,  and  Eomans  obtained  their  supplies  of  copper  and  tin. 

The  works  of  the  Botallack  mine  are  almost  all  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  extend  some  distance  beneath  the  bottom. 
They  have  been  worked  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  early  workers 
took  away  the  ore  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  the 
waters  entered  and  flooded  the  works.  This  entrance  was 
closed,  but  in  the  gallery  above  the  noise  of  the  sea  as  it  breaks 
on  the  rocks  is  so  great  that  it  frightens  the  miners;  they  can 
even  hear  the  pebbles  grinding  against  the  rocks." — DufresTioy. 

.  COMMERCE. 

England,  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  mining  country,  has 
a  large  commerce,  and  relations  of  trade  with  every  port  in  the 
world.  The  foreign  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
textiles,  metal  goods,  and  minerals  for  food-stuffs,  fibres,  timber, 
and  other  raw  materials  used  in  manufacture. 

Referring  to  Productions^  it  is  to  be  noted  that  coal  and 
the  common  metals  are  abundant  in  England;  that  clothing, 
machinery,  and  other  metal  goods  are  made  in  quantities  far 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  nation;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
land  yields  not  more  than  half  our  consumption  of  corn  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  timber,  and  by  reason  of  the  climate 
certain  other  riches  of  the  earth  cannot  be  produced.     Com- 
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merce  is  the  exchange  of  products  between  countries,  whereby 
the  wants  or  deficiencies  of  all  may  be  supplied. 
British  Imports  consist  of: — 

(1)  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco,  comprising  Grain  and  Flour, 
Meat,  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Wines  and  Spirits,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  Butter  and  Cheese,  Eggs,  Spices,  Tobacco,  &c.; 
total  value,  nearly  £250,000,000. 

(2)  Raw  Materials,  comprising  Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Flax, 
Hemp,  Jute,  and  other  Textile  Materials;  Iron,  Copper,  and 
other  Metallic  Ores;  Timber;  Oil  Seeds,  Oils,  Fats,  Gums; 
Hides  and  Skins;  Paper- making  Materials;  Rubber,  Gutta 
Percha,  Manures,  &c.;  total  value,  nearly  £200,000,000. 

(3)  Manufactured  Goods,  comprising  Iron  and  Steel  and 
their  Manufactures;  other  Metals  and  Manufactures;  Cutlery 
and  Hardware;  Machinery;  Furniture;  Silks;  Drugs,  Chemi- 
cals, Dyes,  &c.;  Leather  and  Leather  Goods;  Earthenware  and 
Glass;  Paper,  &c.;  total  value,  nearly  £150,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  is  nearly  £600,000,000  a  year. 

British  Exports  include  Food  and  Raw  Materials  to  the 
value  of  over  £50,000,000  (notably  coal,  £27,000,000),  but 
are  chiefly  Manufactured  Goods  (total  value,  £270,000,000). 
The  chief  classes  are: — 

(1)  Textiles  and  Clothing,  comprising  Cottons,  Woollens, 
Linens,  Silks,  Haberdashery,  Jute  Goods,  Apparel,  &c. 

(2)  Metals  and  Metal  Goods,  comprising  Iron  and  Steel 
and  their  Manufactures,  Brass  and  Manufactures,  Copper, 
Lead,  Cutlery  and  Hardware,  Machinery,  &c. 

(3)  Other  Manufactures,  comprising  Ships,  Chemicals, 
Wood  Manufactures,  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  Earthen- 
ware, Paper,  Rubber  Goods,  Carriages,  &c. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  is  about  £330,000,000  a  year. 

IMPORTS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  articles  of  daily  use  are 
the  produce  of  other  lands  than  our  own.  People  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  toiling  daily  to  furnish  us  with  materials  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  enjoyment.     So  well  are  we  now 
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supplied  that  many  things,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  formerly 
articles  of  luxury,  are  in  common  daily  use. 

We  may  arrange  the  imports  in  three  classes,  thus: — (1)  Articles  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  climate  or  soil,  as 
cotton,  dyes,  india-rubber,  tobacco,^  cane-sugar,^  wine,  brandy,  tea,  coffee, 
rice,  oranges  and  tropical  fruits,  spices,  silk,  various  oils,  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods ;  (2)  articles  which  can  be 
produced,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade  and 
consumption,  as  wool,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  copper,  corn  and 
farm  produce  generally;  (3)  articles  which  we  prefer  of  foreign  make  either 
because  of  the  design  and  fashion  or  the  small  cost — that  is,  things  which 
foreigners  have  either  the  skill  or  the  means  of  making  better  or  cheaper 
than  we  can — as  silk  goods,  toys,  and  musical  instruments. 

The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  nearly  £600,000,000,  of 
which  £250,000,000  is  in  articles  of  food,  £200,000,000  in 
raw  materials,  and  nearly  £150,000,000  in  manufactured  goods. 
The  principal  imports  are  Cotton,  Grain  and  Flour,  Meat, 
Timber,  Wool,  Butter,  Sugar,  Silks,  Fruit,  Oils,  Tea,  Woollens, 
Oil  and  other  Seeds,  Copper,  Hides  and  Skins,  Leather,  Cheese, 
Cotton  Goods,  Eggs. 

The  chief  imports  are: — Cotton  from  the  United  States,  Egypt,  India, 
Brazil;  Wool  from  Australia,  South  America,  India,  China,  the  Cape, 
France ;  Silk  and  Silk  Goods  from  France,  Italy,  China,  Japan,  India ; 
Hemp  from  Russia,  Germany,  Philippines,  New  Zealand;  Copper  from 
Spain,  Chile,  Australia,  and  the  Cape ;  Quicksilver  from  Spain ;  Gold  from 
South  Africa  and  Australia;  Guano  from  South  America;  Dyes  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Mexico ;  India-rubber  from  Brazil  and  tropical  Africa ; 
Tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  Holland  ;  Corn  from  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Argentina,  India,  Canada,  &c. ;  Sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  Germany,  and  France;  Tea  from  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China ;  Coffee  from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  America ;  Spices 
from  the  East  Indies;  Wine  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  Butter 
and  Eggs  from  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  other  Continental  countries;  Cheese 
from  Canada,  United  States,  Holland  ;  Cattle  and  Beef  from  United  States, 
Argentina,  &c.;  Mutton  from  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  &c.;  Fruits  from 
Mediterranean  lands.  United  States,  Canada,  &c.;  Timber  from  North 
America  and  the  Baltic. 

1  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Britain  was  forbidden  by  law  till  recently. 

2  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
grown  in  the  country;  at  present  it  is  cheaper  to  import  cane-sugar  from  the  colonies 
or  beet-root  sugar  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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SHIPPING  AND  SEAPORTS. 

Manufactures  and  foreign  trade  have  steadily  grown  together. 
With  good  harbours,  excellent  position,  a  sea-loving  people,  and 
markets  all  over  the  world,  the  shipping  and  seaports  have 
become  necessary  almost  to  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

The  British  mercantile  navy  is  about  half  that  of  the  whole 
world,  and  consists  of  over  20,000  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  nearly  17,000,000  tons,  of  which  tonnage  nine-tenths 
is  steam  shipping. 

Steam-ships  represent  a  far  larger  amount  of  traffic  than  the 
same  number  of  sailing  vessels,  because  of  the  saving  of  time 
upon  the  voyage  and  in  loading  and  unloading.  The  relative 
number  of  steam-ships  increases  yearly. 

The  ports  having  the  most  extensive  general  trade  are — 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Grimsby,  South- 
ampton. 

Grimsby,  Yarmouth,  Penzance,  and  St.  Ives  are  fishing 
ports. 

Coal  is  exported  chiefly  from  the  Tyne  ports,  Cardiff,  Sunder- 
land, Newport. 

Ores  are  imported  at  Cardiff,  Middlesbrough,  and  Swansea. 
Goole  imports  flax. 

The  packet  ports  are  London  (for  the  East),  Liverpool  (for 
North  America),  Southampton  and  Plymouth  (for  the  West 
Indies,  Africa,  &c.),  Holyhead  and  Milford  (for  Ireland),  and 
Harwich,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Newhaven,  Weymouth,  for  the 
Continent. 

The  naval  ports  are  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Milford  Haven. 

London  has  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  import  trade  of  the 
country,  and  roughly  about  one-fifth  of  the  exports.  The  imports  are  food- 
stuffs of  all  kinds;  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco;  wool,  timber,  oil,  and  skins. 
The  exports  are  clothing  and  materials  for  clothing,  machinery  and  other 
metal  work.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Continental  countries,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America.  The  customs  (on  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco 
chiefly)  collected  at  the  port  of  London  amount  to  about  one-half  of  the 
total  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 
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Liverpool  has  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  imports,  and  roughly 
about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  exports.  Half  the  trade  is  in  cotton; 
other  exports  are  metal  goods,  linens,  and  woollens;  other  imports  are  food- 
stuffs, tobacco,  hides,  wool,  oil.    The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States; 


also  with  Canada,  South  America,  Africa,  Australia.  The  custom  duties 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum  annually. 

Hull  imports  com  and  other  foods,  timber,  wool,  hemp,  woollen  rags, 
petroleum,  and  oil-seeds.     The  exports  are  textiles  and  metal  goods. 

The  Tyne  Ports  import  food-stuffs,  iron  ore,  petroleum ;  they  export  coal 
and  machinery. 

Bristol  exports  metal  goods;  and  imports  wines,  spirits,  corn,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  petroleum.  This  port  ranks  next  to  Liverpool  for  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  on  which  duties  are  paid. 
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Grimsby,  besides  being  the  station  for  the  Dogger  Bank  fishery,  exports 
coal ;  and  imports  wool,  tobacco,  and  grain. 

Southampton  exports  cotton  goods;  and  imports  provisions,  skins,  and 
wool.  • 

The  Thames  and  the  Docks  of  London. — "  The  Thames 
is  the  great  central  road  of  London,  the  silent  highway.  As 
broad  as  a  bay  opposite  the  arsenal  of  Sheerness  and  under 
the  cannons  of  Tilbury  Fort,  it  contracts  to  a  mile  in  width  at 
Gravesend,  and  at  London  Bridge  is  about  1 300  feet  across.  The 
depth  varies  from  65  to  15  feet.  For  a  long  time  it  lacked 
embankments  and  quays ;  the  docks,  wharves,  stores,  and  mer- 
chants' offices  extend  almost  everywhere  to  the  water  side.  The 
turbid  river  could  only  be  seen  from  the  boats  or  the  bridges. 

The  most  frequented  of  these  bridges  is  London  Bridge,  the 
limit  of  navigation  for  ships;  it  was  built  in  1822  in  place  of 
the  old  stone  bridge  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  carried  a 
double  row  of  massive  houses.  The  other  city  bridges  are 
Southwark  and  Blackfriars,  and  beyond  them  are  Waterloo, 
Charing  Cross,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  Victoria, 
Chelsea,  Albert,  and  Battersea  bridges.  ^ 

In  1789  the  first  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  for  the  con- 
struction of  docks  in  London,  and  since  that  date  large  sums 
have  been  spent  in  digging  basins  adjoining  to  the  river,  build- 
ing stores,  fitting  landing-places,  and  connecting  them  with  rail- 
ways and  canals. 

St.  Catherine's  docks  are  constructed  on  the  site  of  an  hospital 
of  that  name,  and  1250  houses,  occupied  by  11,300  persons, 
which  were  cleared  off"  to  make  the  required  space.  The 
London  docks  receive  more  than  50,000  vessels  per  annum; 
the  warehouses  contain  280,000  tons  of  produce,  and  the 
bonded  vaults  have  87,000  pipes  of  wine.  These  docks  employ 
3000  labourers  and  400  clerks.  The  West- Lndia  docks,  on 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  can  receive  400  ships.  We  saw  in  the  stores 
at  one  time  148,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  78,000  barrels  and 
433,000  bags  of  coffee,  35,000  pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira  wine, 
14,000  logs  of  mahogany,  21,000  tons  of  logwood  (for  dyeing), 
1  Nearer  the  river  mouth  is  the  Tower  Bridge,  the  largest  bascule  bridge  (kind  of 
drawbridge)  in  the  world. 
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and  a  great  quantity  of  other  merchandise.  The  East  India 
and  Millwall  docks  are  upon  the  same  isle.  The  Surrey  Com- 
mercial docks  receive  cargoes  of  timber  from  the  Baltic  and 
Canada,  and  corn. 

From  the  marshes  of  Essex  have  been  formed  the  Victoria, 
Royal  Albert,  and  Tilbury  docks,  which  provide  accommodation 
for  the  largest  steam-ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
Orient,  Anchor,  and  National  lines  of  passenger  vessels. 

Drainage,  water-supply,  lighting,  road-making,  public  parks, 
and  matters  of  general  health  and  commerce  are  superintended 
by  a  representative  body,  now  known  as  the  London  County 
Council.  The  river  and  the  metropolis  have  been  improved 
by  constructing  embankments  on  the  north  side,  and  of  the 
Thames  from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster  Bridge  (the  Victoria 
Embankment),  and  at  Chelsea;  and  on  the  south  side  the 
Albert  Embankment  extends  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Lambeth  Palace. 

The  land  gained  has  been  transformed  into  gardens,  or 
covered  with  handsome  buildings.  The  quays  form  a  hand- 
some boulevard  or  public  walk  planted  with  trees;  they  have 
straightened  the  course  of  the  river,  and  purified  the  air  of  the 
odours  which  arose  from  the  banks  of  mud  which  were  laid 
bare  at  low  tide.  The  splendid  roadways  of  the  embankments 
are  of  great  advantage  in  improving  the  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation in  the  capital." — Lanier. 

The  Mersey  and  the  Docks  of  Liverpool. — "The 
rivers,  divided  by  the  mountainous  ridge  which  forms  from 
north  to  south  the  backbone  of  Great  Britain,  flow  in  gentle 
course,  watering  the  green  meadows,  till  at  the  sea-shore  their 
estuaries  are  widened  into  bays  which  receive  the  inflowing 
tide  and  carry  sea-going  vessels  to  inland  ports.  London  and 
Liverpool  are  the  first  ports  in  the  world,  far  surpassing  New 
York,  Marseilles,  or  Antwerp.  Glasgow  and  Newcastle  come 
after  London  and  Liverpool,  and  they  also  know  no  market 
which  their  ships  do  not  visit. 

At  Liverpool  the  docks  for  the  reception  of  ships  are  about 
thirty  in  number,  extending  for  a  length  of  about  six  miles, 
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with  twenty  miles  of  quays.  They  all  communicate  with  the 
Mersey,  which  forms,  between  Liverpool  and  the  sea,  a  vast 
roadstead. 

In  1700  the  first  dock  was  made,  and  named  the  George — 
now  called  the  Old  Dock.  Soon  after,  another  was  constructed 
on  the  site  of  a  salt-refinery,  whence  the  name  Salthouse,  which 
this  dock  still  bears ;  and  year  by  year  the  number  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  docks  have  increased.  Mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
tram-car,  which  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  docks,  the  visitor 
is  able  to  pass  them  all  in  review.  The  basins,  laden  with 
shipping,  are  contained  within  a  walled  enclosure  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  They  are  surrounded  by 
quays  of  granite  and  communicate  with  one  another,  side  by 
side,  by  a  sort  of  canal  crossed  by  swing-bridges. 

They  open  upon  the  river  by  lock-gates,  through  which  ves- 
sels pass  in  and  out  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  which  maintain  a 
good  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  when  the  tide  is  down.  The 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  is  30  feet.  The  quays 
are  lined  with  sheds,  beneath  which  the  merchandise  is  placed 
at  the  time  of  unloading.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  there,  and  products  of  all  kinds.  Behind  the  docks  are 
the  great  warehouses  where  goods  are  stored  after  they  have 
been  landed  and  examined. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  wet  docks;  there  are  also  graving 
docks  or  dry  docks,  which  can  be  emptied  of  water  by  means  of 
powerful  pumps,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  ships.  There 
are  also  ]patent  slips  or  grid-irons  for  receiving  vessels  for  re- 
pairs. Liverpool  has  twenty  graving  docks  and  grid-irons,  and 
a  great  number  of  cranes,  steam  and  hydraulic  (or  water-power), 
fixed  and  movable,  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading.  Canals 
unite  the  Mersey  with  Manchester  and  other  inland  towns; 
railways  communicate  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  docks  are  marvels  of  engineering; 
the  constructors  have  used  treasures  of  patience  and  daring  as 
well  as  money  to  find  upon  the  yielding  muddy  banks  of  the 
river  firm  foundations  for  the  courses  of  granite  blocks  which 
form  the  coping  of  the  quays. 
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The  new  town,  opposite  Liverpool,  is  Birkenhead,  a  place 
unknown  as  it  were  yesterday,  to-day  peopled  with  107,000 
inhabitants.  In  most  respects  Birkenhead  is  the  sister  rather 
than  the  rival  of  Liverpool,  for  the  trade  is  the  same  in  both. 
A  spacious  tunnel  under  the  Mersey,  three  miles  long,  connects 
the  two  towns  and  provides  a  direct  southern  railway  route. ^ 
To  reach  Birkenhead  let  us  take  one  of  the  steam  ferry-boats 
which  ply  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  stream.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  people  crossing;  the  boats  take  about 
50,000  persons  daily,  or  18  millions  in  a  year. 

AVhen  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  looking  to- 
wards the  s6a  the  view  is  striking.  In  the  distance  is  the  ocean, 
revealing  itself  to  us  only  in  thick  fogs  which  rise  from  it. 
Before  us  the  muddy  waters  tinged  with  green  move  slowly 
along,  bearing  upon  them  a  crowd  of  steamers,  sailing  ships, 
barges,  and  boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Sea-birds  skim  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  chase  one  another  with  harsh  cries. 
Onward  the  winding  river  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  horizon 
behind  a  cluster  of  trees. 

To  the  right  is  the  city  of  Liverpool,  with  its  pointed  spires, 
rounded  domes,  smoky  chimneys,  outlining  upon  the  Mersey 
its  endless  border  of  docks  whose  granite  walls  are  reflected  in 
a  white  line  upon  the  waters.  A  forest  of  ships,  of  all  sizes 
and  flags,  lifts  its  masts  high  above  the  docks. 

On  the  left  is  Birkenhead,  with  immense  new  docks  and  vast 
brick-built  warehouses  of  many  storeys,  where  grain  is  stored. 
These  granaries  of  wheat  and  maize  remind  us  of  the  famous 
elevators  of  Chicago.  In  them  the  grain  is  received,  fanned, 
cleaned,  weighed  by  machinery,  put  into  sacks,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, placed  upon  waggons  or  trucks. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  docks  and  great  stores  of  wheat  that 
Birkenhead  merits  a  visit.  The  ship-building  yards  rank  next 
to  those  of  Glasgow  and  Newcastle. 

The    Cunard,    White   Star,    and    Leyland    lines   of    ocean 

1  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  have  constructed  a  ship-canal 
from  Trafford  Bridge  near  that  city  to  Eastham,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mersey.  The 
bottom  width  is  from  100  to  150  feet  and  the  depth  is  26  feet,  sufficient  to  float 
vessels  of  4000  to  6000  tons. 
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steamers  take  passengers  and  cargoes  regularly  between  the 
Mersey  and  America.  The  port  of  Liverpool  imports  more 
corn  than  London,  and  more  cotton  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe;  the  exports  are  Manchester  cotton  goods,  Cheshire 
salt,  and  iron  manufactures  and  coal  from  the  neighbouring 
coal-fields." — Simonin. 


INTERNAL   COMMUNICATION. 

Both  internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  depend  greatly 
upon  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  goods  and  people  can 
be  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  England,  the  roads  are  excellent.  About  2000  miles  of 
canal  connect  the  large  rivers  and  afford  a  cheap  means  of 
transporting  goods.  Railways  form  a  net-work  over  the  whole 
country.  Their  total  length  is  over  15,000  miles.  Nine  great 
railways  radiate  from  London. 

The  chief  English  lines  are : — 

1.  The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham.— From  Victoria,  London  Bridge, 
and  Cannon  Street: — (1)  Through  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Canterbury, 
to  Dover,  with  branches  to  Sheerness  and  Maidstone;  (2)  through  Redhill 
to  Dover,  with  Branches  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate  and  Reading;  (3) 
through  Sevenoaks  to  Hastings;  (4)  through  Gravesend  to  Maidstone. 

2.  The  Great  Central. — From  Marylebone : — Through  Rugby,  Leicester, 
and  Nottingham  to  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Lincoln,  Grimsby,  Hull. 

3.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast. — From  London  Bridge  and 
Victoria: — Through  Croydon  and  Redhill  to  Brighton,  Hastings,  Chi- 
chester, and  Portsmouth,  with  branches  into  Sussex  through  Epsom,  Dork- 
ing, and  Horsham.  This  railway  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of 
suburban  passenger  traffic  with  London, 

4.  The  London  and  South- Western.— From  Waterloo:— Through  Bas- 
ingstoke and  Winchester  to  Southampton,  Dorchester,  and  Weymouth, 
with  branches  to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Launceston,  Ilfracombe. 

5.  The  Great  Western. — From  Paddington: — (1)  Through  Reading, 
Didcot,  Swindon,  to  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Penzance,  with  branches 
to  Salisbury  and  Dorchester  ;  (2)  from  Swindon  through  Gloucester,  Cardiff, 
and  Swansea,  to  Milford;  (3)  from  Didcot,  through  Oxford,  Birmingham, 
and  Chester  to  Birkenhead.     The  largest  British  system. 

6.  The  London  and  North-Western.— From  Euaton:— Through  Rugby, 
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Stafford,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  to  Scotland,  with  branches  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  and  South  Wales. 

7.  The  Midland.— From  St.  Pancras: — Through  Bedford,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Lancaster,  Carlisle  to  Scotland,  with  branches: — 

(1)  from  Derby  through  Birmingham,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester  to  Bristol; 

(2)  from  Derby  through  Nottingham  to  Lincoln;  (3)  from  Bedford  to  Ox- 
ford and  to  Cambridge. 

8.  The  Great  Northern. — From  King's  Cross: — Through  Peterborough 
to  York,  with  branches  to  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester. 

The  North-Eastern  continues  the  Great  Northern  system  from  York 
through  Durham,  Newcastle  and  Berwick  to  Scotland. 

9.  The  Great  Eastern. — From  Liverpool  Street: — (1)  Through  Cam- 
bridge, Ely,  and  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  with  branches  to  the  north  coast  of 
Norfolk;  (2)  through  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  and  Ipswich  to  Yarmouth. 

The  southern  and  the  eastern  lines  are  connected  by  a  railway  which 
passes  through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  The  Metropolitan  (underground)  and 
the  District  Railways  form  an  inner  circle,  and  the  North  and  South  Lon- 
don lines  form  an  outer  circle,  connecting  all  the  main  lines. 


TOWNS. 

People  gather  into  towns  for  convenience  of  manufacture, 
home  trade,  foreign  commerce,  or  defence  in  time  of  war,  or 
even  for  pleasure.  Thus  towns  have  grown  up  on  sites  ad- 
vantageous for  these  purposes.  The  manufacturing  towns  of 
England  were  in  the  east  near  the  continental  markets  till  the 
use  of  coal  became  general. 

Now  they  are  almost  entirely  to  be  found  upon  the  great 
coal-fields,  placed  as  suitably  as  may  be  for  the  supply  of  coal 
and  iron,  for  the  import  of  raw  material  and  the  export  of  the 
finished  goods.  The  towns  of  Lancashire^  South  Yorkshire^  and 
the  Midlands  are  notable  examples  of  the  rise  of  centres  of 
manufacture. 

The  trading  towns,  as  London,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  New- 
castle, are  placed  far  up  the  tidal  rivers,  where  they  have  easy 
access  both  to  the  sea  and  to  the  interior.  The  increase  of 
the  size  of  ships  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  out-ports, 
as  Avonmouth  and  Sharpness;  but  the  convenience  of  the  old 
system  of  bringing  cargoes  as  far  inland  as  possible  is  again 
recognized,  and  even  carried   to  the  opposite  extreme.      A 
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canal  has  now  made  Manchester  a  port  at  a  cost  of  over  15 
millions.  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds  have  also  proposed 
to  cut  ship  canals. 

London^  Birmingham^  Manchester,  York,  Exeter,  and  other 
towns  were  long  ago  made  centres  of  road  communication,  and 
a  railway  map  shows  that  their  importance  has  been  recognized 
in  the  construction  of  railways.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
towns,  as  Bughy,  Crewe,  and  Swindon,  owe  their  growth  almost 
entirely  to  the  railway  centres  which  have  been  established  in 
those  places. 

In  old  times  many  towns  gained  additional  importance  on 
account  of  military  advantages.  York  and  Newcastle  com- 
manded the  road  to  Scotland;  Gloucester  held  the  key  to  Wales; 
Bristol  and  Exeter  were  the  strongholds  of  the  south-west.  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Chatham,,  and  Dover  still  guard  our  coasts. 

The  healing  waters,  the  fine  scenery,  the  healthful  breezes, 
or  the  educational  advantages,  account  for  the  growth  of  such 
towns  as  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  Buxto7i  and  Matlock,  Brighton 
and  Hastings,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

London  combines  most  of  the  above-named  advantages. 
Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  it  is  the  centre  of  com- 
munication by  road,  rail,  and  river;  there  is  easy  access  to  the 
sea,  and  yet  an  enemy  would  have  far  to  go  to  reach  it. 

The  dearness  of  coal  is  set  off  by  the  cheapness  of  imported 
materials  and  the  advantages  of  making  on  a  large  scale ;  hence 
the  great  number  of  manufactures.  The  situation  is  healthy; 
the  surrounding  country  is  pretty,  including  woods,  hills,  vales, 
and  streams  within  easy  distances. 

The  largest  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  Wales  are: — London, 
5,000,000  (Greater  London,  7,000,000);  Manchester  (with  Salford,  &c.)  and 
Liverpool  (with  Bootle,  &c.),  about  a  million;  Birmingham,  not  much  less; 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  over  300,000 ;  Bradford,  Hull,  Nottingham,  New- 
castle, Leicester,  Portsmouth,  over  200,000;  Bolton,  Cardiff,  Sunderland, 
Brighton,  Croydon,  South  Shields,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Southampton, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wolverhampton,  Middlesbrough,  Preston,  Plymouth, 
Derby,  Halifax,  Burnley,  Huddersfield,  Swansea,  Birkenhead,  Gateshead, 
Norwich,  Stockport,  over  100,000, 

Position  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  cities.     The 
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sites  of  English  cities  are  mostly  river  valleys;  but  Lincoln 
and  Durham  are  exceptions,  while  their  positions  are  the  more 
striking  because  they  are  surrounded  by  wide  plains.  A 
writer  in  the  Century  says: — "Canterbury  counts  twenty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  looks  small  and  rural.  Lincoln  counts  only 
a  few  thousand  more,  but,  towering  on  its  hill-top,  makes  a 
brave  show  of  city  pride,  and  has  so  grand  an  air  that  no 
visitor  thinks  to  look  down  on  it  as  a  small  country  town.  It 
is  a  city  to  his  eye;  and  the  greatness  of  its  church  strongly 
impresses  that  fact. 

Canterbury's  cathedral  overshadows  Canterbury,  asleep  in 
its  broad  vale.  Durham's  rock-borne  minster  projects  so  boldly 
from  the  town  behind  it,  that  it  still  seems  what  it  really  was 
in  early  years — at  once  the  master  of  Durham  and  its  fortress 
against  enemies.  But  Lincoln's  church,  though  quite  as  big  as 
the  others,  seems  but  the  crown  and  finish  of  the  city  which 
bears  it  aloft  in  a  close,  sturdy  grasp. 

Like  Durham  cathedral,  it  stands  on  a  promontory,  beneath 
which  runs  a  river.  But  the  hill  is  very  much  higher;  and 
the  town,  instead  of  spreading  away  behind  the  church, 
tumbles  steeply  down  the  hill  and  far  out  beyond  the  stream. 
Here  we  feel — not  that  the  cathedral  church  has  gathered  a 
city  about  it,  but  that  the  city  has  built  a  cathedral  church  for 
its  own  glory  and  profit. 

Durham  is  grand,  majestic,  and  imposing;  Lincoln  is  this, 
and  very  beautiful  as  well.  Durham  is  made  prettier  by 
the  trees  about  it  and  the  castle  walls  beside  it;  Lincoln's 
loftier  perch  and  closer  union  with  the  town  give  it  the  nobler 
look.  Durham  stands  in  front  of  its  city,  Lincoln  stands 
above  its  city ;  each  is  unequalled  in  its  way,  and  it  is  hopeless 
to  try  which  is  really  finer." 

COUNTIES. 

For  the  purposes  of  government  the  Saxons  divided  England 
into  Counties  or  Shires.  The  shires  are  now  more  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Counties.    The  King  appoints  to  each  county  a 
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military  governor,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  a  civil  governor, 
the  Sheriff  (shire  reeve  or  bailiff). 

The  lord-lieutenant  commands  the  military  forces  of  the 
county  (the  militia),  and  appoints  the  magistrates.  The  sheriff 
sees  that  all  dues  to  the  crown  are  paid,  that  the  law  is  obeyed 
and  evil-doers  are  punished,  and  that  fit  persons  are  elected  as 
members  of  parliament  and  coroners  for  the  county. 

Elections,  county  courts,  assizes,  and  other  business  of  the 
county  were  formerly  entirely,  and  are  still  mainly  conducted 
in  the  principal  town  of  the  county,  hence  known  as  the  County 
Town. 

Sometimes  a  distinction  is  made  between  counties  and  shires; 
a  county  is  an  ancient  division  generally  named  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  Norfolk,  Sussex,'  Surrey,  Devon;  a  shire  is  land  around 
and  annexed  to  a  central  town,  and  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  as  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Oxfordshire. 

England  contains  forty,  counties;  twenty  of  them  are  mari- 
time, and  twenty  are  inland.  Wales  has  twelve  counties,  six  in 
North  and  six  in  South  Wales.  The  largest  English  counties 
are  York,  Lincoln,  and  Devon;  the  smallest  are  Rutland, 
Huntingdon,  and  Bedford.  Glamorgan  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  Welsh  county,  Flint  is  the  smallest. 

The  counties  containing  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants 
are  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Surrey;  those  contain- 
ing the  smallest  populations  are  Rutland,  Anglesey,  Merioneth, 
Westmoreland. 

The  following  summaries  of  County  Geography  necessarily  recapitulate 
many  of  the  facts  before  mentioned. 

SIX   NORTHEEN   COUNTIES. 

(Maps  pp.  83  and  106.) 

Northumberland  in  Saxon  times  included  all  the  district  north  of  the 
Humber;  the  county  now  extends  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tweed,  The  hills 
and  moors  of  the  north  and  west  form  pastures  for  sheep;  there  is  fishing 
off  the  coast.  In  the  south  are  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  and  iron,  glass, 
pottery,  and  chemical  manufactures.  For  some  ten  miles  along  the  Tyne, 
i.e.  from  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  are  quays,  docks,  ship-building  yards 
(for  iron  vessels  chiefly),  coal-staiths,  factories,  and  all  the  evidences  of  an 
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extensive  home  and  foreign  trade.  The  best  coal  for  domestic  use  is  sent 
to  London  by  sea  from  the  Tyne.^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,^  the  county 
town,  was  anciently  Monkchester;  the  city  received  its  present  name  from 
a  new  fort  said  to  have  oeen  built  in  1080  by  Duke  Robert,  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  noted  for  ship-building  and  engine  works,  and  its  large 
trade  in  coal.  A  line  high-level  bridge  connects  the  town  with  Gateshead 
in  Durham.  Other  ports  on  the  coast  are  Berwick  and  Blyth.  Alnwick 
still  possesses  one  of  its  old  towers  of  defence,  and  on  the  headland  at  Tyne- 
mouth  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  a  priory. 

THE  BORDER-LAND. 

The  historically  famous  Border -land,  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Borders,  lies  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland. 

This  was  the  famous  Border-line,  where  the  two  nations  had 
spent  so  much  blood  and  suffering  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years !  It  wore  to-day  a  look  of  lonely  quiet,  that  seemed  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  past. 

The  dark  green  hills,  like  a  tumbling  sea,  swelled  upwards 
on  either  side  towards  the  line  of  boundary,  like  the  billows  of 
meeting  tide-ways.     But  all  was  still  and  at  peace. 

We  passed  on  the  Scottish  side  a  group  of  tall  shepherds 
— grave,  peaceful  men,  who  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  they 
loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  English  side  we  drove 
by  a  few  stout,  ruddy  farming  men,  engaged  in  driving  carts, 
and  seeming  just  as  little  quarrelsome  as  their  neighbours. 

It  must  be  something  very  bad  that  set  these  useful,  peace- 
loving  people  to  knock  one  another  on  the  head,  simply  be- 
cause the  one  half  of  them  had  first  seen  the  light  on  the  one 
side  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side.  And 
yet  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  wild  district  for  many 
hundred  years. 

The  line  of  boundary  forms  the  watershed  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  the  streams  on  the  Scottish  side  trot  away  northwards 
toward  the  valley  of  the  Tweed;  while  on  the  English  side 

1  The  most  famous  pit  (now  exhausted)  was  where  Hadrian's  Rampart  terminated— 
Wall's  End— a  name  which,  when  applied  to  coal  in  London,  is  still  accepted  as 
meaning  "the  best  house  coal." 

2  In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  names  of  the  county  towns  are  printed  in  the 
same  type  as  the  county  names. 
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they  follow  a  southerly  course,  and  drain  into  the  Tyne.  We 
were  now  in  a  bare  open  valley,  through  which  flows  one  of 
the  larger  tributaries  of  the  English  river. 

But  everything  seemed  as  Scottish  as  ever — the  people, 
the  dwelling-houses,  the  country.  We  passed,  as  the  country 
became  more  open,  a  spot  marked  by  two  crossed  swords  on 
our  maps.  They  lie  thick  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  to 
show  where  the  old  battle-fields  were. 

A  small  village  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  road.  On  the 
left  is  a  group  of  tall  trees;  a  bare  wild  country  spreads  around. 
A  few  children  were  at  play  in  front  of  one  of  the  cottages, 
and  two  old  men  strolled  along  the  road.     All  is  rest  and  peace. 

And  such  is  now  Otterburn,  where  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Chevy  Ohase,^  famous  in  history  and  in  song. — Hugh  Miller 
{Adapted). 

Durham  extends  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  and  from  the  Pennines  to 
the  sea.  The  western  moorlands  afford  very  scanty  sheep  pastures,  but 
they  contain  vahiable  lead- mines.  The  celebrated  Durham  cattle  are  bred 
on  the  rich  grasslands  of  Teesdale.  Coal  and  iron  mines  abound  in  the 
east  of  the  county.  The  city  of  Durham^  stands  on  the  Wear  in  the  centre 
of  the  county;  its  cathedral  and  castle  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  around 
which  the  river  winds;  the  castle  is  now  occupied  by  the  university.  Gates- 
head on  the  Tyne  really  forms  part  of  Newcastle;  its  trade  is  similar — 
ship-building,  iron,  glass,  soap,  and  chemical  works.  Darlington  has  iron, 
steel,  and  locomotive-engine  works.  Jarrow,  South  Shields,  Seaham  Har- 
bour, Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  StocJcton-on-Tees  are  seaports,  exporting 
coal  and  iron  goods. 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings  (thirds) — East,  North,  and  West. 
The  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  county  are  hilly;  the  central  part 
consists  of  river  valleys;  the  Humber  district  is  low  and  flat.  Coal  and 
iron  are  abundantly  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  West  Kiding;  here 
are  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  other  towns  engaged  in 
the  woollen,  coal,  iron,  and  cotton  industries;  and  Sheffield  and  Hotherham, 
famous  for  iron  and  steel  goods.  Leeds  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  in- 
dustry, and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  locomotive-engines,  machinery,  &c. 
Bradford  is  the  chief  town  for  the  manufacture  of  yarns  and  of  worsted 
and  woollen  stuffs.  Wakefeld  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  wool,  and  has 
dyeing,  copperas,  and  other  chemical  works  besides  woollen  manufactures. 

1  The  battle  of  Otterburn  or  Chevy  Chase  was  fought  in  1388,  between  the  Scotch 
Douglas  and  the  English  Percy. 

2  The  bishop  still  calls  himself  "  Dunelm"= Dun-holm,  fort  or  hill  on  the  meadow. 
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The  North  Riding  is  agricultural,  but  contains  productive  iron  mines  and 
works  in  Cleveland,  about  Middlesbrough;  and  also  salt  mines  and  works 
in  the  same  district.  The  capital  of  the  Riding  is  Northallerton,  famous 
for  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1137.  The  East  Riding  consists  of  the 
south-east  of  the  county,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  or  commerce. 
York,^  on  the  Ouse,  is  the  capital  of  the  North  of  England;  its  grand 
minster  is  the  cathedral  church  of  an  archbishop.  Hull,  Middlesbrough, 
Goole,  and  Whitby  are  the  principal  ports  of  the  county.  Whitby  "jet" 
is  a  fine  kind  of  cannel  coal.  Scarborough  and  Harrogate  are  fashionable 
health  resorts.  Among  the  many  noted  places  are  the  beautiful  old  minster 
of  Beverley,  the  fine  ruin  of  Bolton  Abbey,  the  Norman  castle  of  Conisborough 
described  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Fountains  Abbey,  Pontefract  Castle  where 
Richard  11.  ended  his  days,  and  the  cathedral  city  of  Ripon. 

The  change  of  appearance  in  the  district  due  to  the  working  of  the  Cleve- 
land ironstone,  and  consequent  rise  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  is  thus 
described:  "Fifty  years  ago,  Middlesborough  was  a  lonely  hamlet,  amidst 
a  waste  of  marshes,  sand-banks,  and  waters  of  the  Tees  estuary.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Cleveland  ironstone,  the  erection  of  iron  and  steel  works,  and 
more  recently  the  working  of  rock-salt,  have  brought  a  large  population. 

The  river  has  been  greatly  improved.  Miles  of  training-walls  and  great 
breakwaters  have  been  formed  of  millions  of  tons  of  slag  from  the  blast- 
furnaces; and  the  wide  estuary  has  been  converted  into  a  spacious  harbour 
of  refuge,  guarded  by  a  corps  of  marine  engineers.  Vessels  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Middlesborough,  and  find  accommodation  in 
the  docks.  From  Stockton  Bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  twenty  miles 
of  low-water  training-walls  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  river  in  one  course,  and  increasing  the  volume  of  water  and  its  scouring 
power.  By  dredging  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  depth  from  Stockton  to 
the  sea  has  been  increased.  Dangerous  reefs  have  been  removed  by  blast- 
ing.    About  2600  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed." 

"Whitby,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "is  to  our  mind  the  most 
picturesque  little  town  in  Great  Britain.  Let  us  take  our  first 
look  at  Whitby  from  the  summit  of  the  East  Cliff — one  of  the 
two  promontories  between  which  the  river  Esk  enters  the 
North  Sea. 

On  both  sides  of  us  is  a  steep  line  of  coast,  with  bristling 
cliffs,  washed  by  a  boiling  surf  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
fringed  with  a  narrow  beach,  on  which  gigantic  moss-covered 
boulders  are  piled.  The  ground  at  the  summit  is  uneven,  and 
ends  in  a  precipice.     Looking  to  the  east  and  north,  the  em- 

1  Anciently  Ure-wic,  a  dwelling-place  on  the  Ure,  which  is  now  considered  as  a 
tributary  of  the  Ouse. 
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battled  cliffs  and  restless  sea  fill  the  views.  Looking  to  the 
west,  we  see  the  river  clearing  the  valley,  with  the  town  built 
on  both  sides  of  it. 

The  two  marked  colours  of  the  picture  are  red  and  blue. 
One  house  rises  above  another,  apparently  supported  by  the 
cornice  of  that  below  it;  the  floor  of  one  seems  to  be  the  roof 


The  Town  and  Headland  of  Whitby. 

of  the  other.  The  roofs  are  peaked  and  gabled,  and  windowed, 
with  tall  chimney-pots  shooting  up  from  them;  nearly  all  of 
them  are  covered  with  crimson  tiles,  which,  with  the  lazy  blue 
smoke  drifting  over  them,  are  the  things  that  give  colour  to 
every  picture  of  Whitby.  The  colour  and  architecture  are 
both  foreign.  The  cold  gray  look  of  the  usual  English  village 
on  the  coast  is  replaced  by  a  delightful  warmth  and  richness. 

Leading  down  from  the  summit  of  the  East  Cliff  to  the 
town  is  a  curving  flight  of  196  well-worn  steps,  up  which  the 
worshippers  come  on  Sunday  to  the  old  parish  church,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  cliff,  surrounded  by  a  full  crop  of 
grave-stones,  with  the  sea  behind  it.     It  is  a  very  old  building 
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of  the  early  Norman  period ;  and  the  interior,  with  its  undecor- 
ated  oak  and  sky-lights  in  the  low  roof,  is  more  like  the  cabin 
of  a  ship  than  a  church.  On  the  cliff,  also,  are  the  beautiful 
gray  ruins  of  St.  Hilda's  Abbey,  which  are  the  crowning  glory 
of  Whitby."— Ifarper'5  Monthly. 

Cumberland^  has  many  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  waterfalls,  and  moors; 
one-third  of  its  surface  is  waste  land.  The  mountain  and  lake  scenery  is 
very  beautiful.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  slates,  and  black-lead  are  found. 
Carlisle,  on  the  Eden,  is  a  cathedral  city,  and  has  cotton  and  biscuit  manu- 
factures; Silloth  and  Port  Carlisle  are  the  ports  of  the  city.  Keswick,  near 
Derwentwater,  on  the  Greta,  is  the  centre  for  tourists  of  the  Lake  District. 
Whitehaven  has  iron  and  coal  mines,  some  of  which  run  2  miles  under  the 
sea;  it  exports  coal  and  iron.  Workington  and  Mary  port  are  seaports 
having  similar  industries. 

Westmoreland 2  is  similar  to  Cumberland  in  surface  and  productions,  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  very  little  coal.  Kendal  is  the  largest  town;  Appleby 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  North  of  England. 
Shap  has  quarries  of  granite,  and  slate  for  pencils.  Windermere  and 
Ambleside  are  tourist  resorts. 

Lancashire^  is  the  most  populous  county  in  England.  It  owes  its  rapid 
increase  in  wealth  and  population  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  has 
found  a  convenient  site  upon  the  coal-fields,  with  abundant  means  of  import 
and  export  by  the  great  port  of  Liverpool.  Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey,  is  a 
commercial  city,  with  most  extensive  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses.  The 
public  buildings  include  St.  George's  Hall,  revenue  offices,  library,  museum, 
observatory,  sailors'  home,  cathedral,  colleges,  schools  and  hospitals.  The 
city  is  noted  for  its  enterprise ;  a  recent  remarkable  work  is  the  artificial 
lake  Vyrnwy  and  its  aqueduct  77  miles  long,  to  bring  pure  water  from  mid- 
Wales  to  Liverpool.  Manchester,  on  the  Irwell,  is  the  largest  manufacturing 
city  in  the  country;  its  warehouses  and  factories  are  striking  features. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture,  but  machinery,  woollen,  silk,  linen  and 
mixed  goods  are  also  made.  Manchester  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university 
college.  This  city  is  rivalling  Liverpool  in  engineering  works;  a  ship-canal 
has  been  constructed  which  brings  cargoes  of  cotton  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  mills,  and  converts  Manchester  into  a  port.  South  Lancashire  is  full 
of  large  towns  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  chief  are  Oldham, 
Preston,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Rochdale.  Flannels  are  made  at  Rochdale,  silk 
at  Manchester  and  Salford,  glass  at  St.  Helens;  Wigan  produces  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  has  mines  of  excellent  coal,  and  ironworks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Furness,  the  northern  peninsula  of  the  county,  has  rich  beds  of 
iron  ore  and  slate  quarries;  Barrow-in-Furness  has  ship-building  and  manu- 

1  Land  of  the  Cymri.  2  West-moor-land.  '  Shire  of  Lancaster. 
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factures  pig-iron  and  steel.  Lancaster,  on  the  Lune,  the  county  town,  has 
a  fine  old  castle.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  American 
cloth  and  table  baize. 

MANCHESTER. 

We  walk  through  the  city.  Factories,  with  their  blackened 
bricks,  their  plain  fronts,  their  many  windows,  succeed  each 
other  in  rows. 

One  of  these  buildings  has  six  stories,  in  each  of  which  are 
forty  windows.  It  is  there  that,  lit  up  by  gas,  amid  the  deafen- 
ing noise  of  looms,  thousands  of  people  drive  their  machines 
every  day,  from  morning  to  night. 

About  six  o'clock  a  bustling,  noisy  crowd  pours  from  the 
mills  into  the  streets;  men,  women,  and  children  flock  along 
in  the  open  air,  and  scatter  to  their  homes  in  the  crowded, 
narrow  streets. 

The  mill-owners  and  people  who  can  afford  it  live  in  the 
open  country  outside  the  city,  where  they  can  have  a  garden 
and  enjoy  the  grass  and  trees,  where  they  may  pass  their  even- 
ings in  the  quiet  and  fresh  air,  and  forget  the  din  and  bustle 
and  smoke  of  the  busy  city. 

The  Manchester  makers  of  cotton  goods  are  like  great  princes. 
They  have  the  power  to  benefit  thousands  of  men.  They  are 
rich,  and  they  are  rulers  of  their  workers.  They  send  their 
agents  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  discover  markets  for  their 
goods — to  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Australia. 

A  certain  cotton  mili  contains  300,000  spindles.  Piatt,  a 
maker  of  spindles,  has  turned  out  as  many  as  35,000  weekly; 
he  employs  nearly  5,000  work-people. 

On  entering  one  of  these  w^orkshops  we  were  struck  with 
surprise — all  was  well  ordered,  and  yet  everything  seemed  in 
confusion.  Wheels  in  motion,  leather  bands  rolling  round, 
goods  going  up  and  down  from  floor  to  floor;  men,  women, 
and  children  all  working  as  if  part  of  one  vast  machine. 

From  floor  to  ceiling,  and  from  story  to  story,  work  goes  on 
at  a  giddy  pace,  as  if  nobody  could  ever  be  weary.  In  a  large 
shed  flame  eighteen  forges,  each  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones. 
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A  hive  of  workmen  labours  in  the  gloom  lit  up  now  and  again 
with  dull  red  flames. 

In  Sharp's  factory  some  seven  hundred  workmen  make  a 
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hundred  railway-engines  every  year,  each  worth  £3000.  One 
must  come  here  to  learn  the  mighty  power  of  fire  and  watei'. 
We  see  moulds  as  large  as  tree  trunks  for  receiving  the  molten 
iron;  flaming  machines  which  tear  off  shreds  of  iron;  drilling 
machines  which  pierce  holes  through  iron  plates  as  thick  as 
one's  thumb  as  easily  as  through  butter. 

Steam-hammers  of  500  pounds  weight  are  under  entire  com- 
mand, and  can  crack  a  nut  without  crushing  the  kernel. 
Monster  shears  cut  through  sheets  and  bars  of  iron  as  if  they 
were  paper.     Vast  forges  send  up  their  flames. 

Eight  men  ranged  in  a  row,  push  a  tree  of  red-hot  iron,  as 
large  as  a  man's  body,  into  one  of  these  flaming  furnaces. 
Here  man  is  but  a  small  creature;  the  host  of  machines  alone 
attract  attention. — H.  Taine. 

TEN  EASTERN   COUNTIES. 

(Map  p.  83.) 

Lincolnshire  is  low  and  flat,  many  parts  of  the  coast  being  protected  by 
sea-walls ;  but  its  great  fertility — due  to  drainage  works  and  careful  culti- 
vation—renders the  scenery  both  varied  and  pleasing.  Much  of  the  land 
has  been  redeemed  from  marshes  or  the  sea  by  embankments  and  canals ; 
water  communication  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  Wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and 
potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  In  the  north,  near  Brigg,  valuable 
beds  of  iron  ore  are  worked.  Lincoln,^  on  the  Witham,  has  a  trade  in 
flour,  corn,  wool,  and  agricultural  machinery.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
stands  on  a  hill ;  the  tower,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  high,  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Grimsby,  a  rival  to  Hull,  is  the  principal 
port,  and  the  chief  fishing  centre  of  the  North  Sea.  Boston,  on  the  Witham. 
anciently  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  country,  and  Gainsborough,  on 
the  Trent,  are  also  ports.  Grantham  is  a  busy  agricultural  town  on  the 
Witham ;  Louth  has  connection  with  the  sea  by  an  artificial  cut ;  Spalding 
is  a  railway  centre  in  the  midst  of  the  Fens. 

Norfolk 2  is  a  flat  county,  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture.  The  silting 
up  of  the  river  mouths  by  the  action  of  the  sea  has  produced  the  shallow 
lakes  known  as  "Broads"  or  "Meres,"  which  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  county.  Fish  and  water-fowl  abound  in  the  meres.  The  Flemings, 
who  settled  in  Norfolk  seven  centuries  ago,  introduced  the  woollen  manu- 
facture; goods  made  of  long  wool  are  still  named  "worsted"  goods  from 
one  of  their  settlements  at  Worstead  in  this  county.  The  city  of  Norwich 
has  even  now  a  manufacture  of  worsted  and  mixed  goods.     Yarmouth  is 

1  A  Roman  colony  by  the  lin  or  pool. 

2  County  of  the  North-folk,  probably  in  reference  to  the  Danish  settlers. 
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built  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  Yare  and  the  sea ;  it  is  an 
ancient  and  important  fishing  port,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
being  employed  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  for  herring,  mackerel,  cod, 
and  flat-fish.  The  Roads  are  a  safe  anchorage  formed  by  the  Newarp 
Sands,  a  submarine  bank  4  miles  from  the  shore.  King's  Lynn,  on  the 
Great  Ouse,  is  a  port  having  access  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  New  Cut  and 
Lynn  Deeps. 

YARMOUTH. 

It  is  during  the  herring-fishery  that  Yarmouth,  left  to  the 
natives,  is  to  be  seen  as  a  great  fishing  town.  Nearly  all  the 
people  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  great  trade. 

Not  less  than  half  the  population  depend  more  or  less  upon 
it.     Farm  labourers,  too,  from  villages  miles  inland,  with  the 


Yarmouth— the  Mouth  of  the  Yare. 


love  of  the  sea  which  their  Danish  forefathers  had,  put  in  a 
claim  for  employment. 

Having  finished  corn  harvest,  they  doff  the  labourer's  smock 
and  don  the  fisherman's  "oily,"  and  sign  as  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  smack  till  Christmas,  to  make  another  harvest  at  sea. 

The  smacks  have  a  large  hold  for  the  catch,  and  a  small 
cabin  for  the  crew.  Each  smack  has  its  fleet  of  nets  varying 
in  number  from  101  to  181.     One  of  the  prettiest  sights  at 
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Yarmouth  is  the  departure  of   the  smacks   for  the  herring 
voyage. 

Five  or  six  are  taken  in  tow  by  a  steam-tug  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  when  they  hoist  their  dark  sails  and 
wing  their  way  with  the  speed  of  a  yacht  to  the  fishing  grounds 
miles  away  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  smaller  boats  drift  their  nets  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Norfolk  coast,  where  are  caught  a  less  oily  kind  of  herring 
than  is  netted  more  northwards,  which  makes  a  splendid 
"bloater." 

Yarmouth  owns  over  1000  fishing-smacks,  manned  by  some 
6000  fishermen.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  at  night,  that  the 
herrings  may  not  see  the  nets. 

Throughout  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  smacks  arrive 
in  the  haven  daily,  and  moor  to  the  Fish  Wharf.  Here  the 
fish  are  counted  by  long  "hundreds"  of  132  into  "swills"  or 
baskets,  which  hold  five  "hundred,"  or  660  fish.  Twenty 
swills  make  a  "last"  of  13,200  herrings,  weighing  about  two 
tons. 

The  fish  are  sold  and  taken  to  the  curing-houses,  where  they 
are  salted,  strung  upon  rods,  and  dried  by  the  smoke  of  wood 
fires. — Illustrated  London  News. 

Suffolk^  is  an  agricultural  county,  growing  much  corn.  Ipswich  is  a 
port  on  the  Gipping  or  Orwell ;  it  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery, ropes,  leather,  &c.  Lowestoft  is  a  fishing-port  and  watering-place 
occupying  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  English  coast.  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
is  an  ancient  town  and  agricultural  centre. 

Essex  ^  grows  corn,  hay,  vegetables  for  the  London  markets.  Oyster- 
fishing  is  carried  on  along  its  low  line  of  coast  and  in  the  estuaries. 
Chelmsford  is  a  small  town  pleasantly  situated  between  the  rivers  Chelmer 
and  Cann.  Colchester,  on  the  Colne,  is  a  Roman  town,  still  a  military 
centre;  it  is  famous  for  oysters.  Harwich  is  a  seaport  having  regular 
steam-packet  communication  with  Holland  and  Belgium.  Tilbury  is  noted 
in  history  as  the  place  where  Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  the  troops  assembled 
to  repel  the  Armada  in  1588.  Tilbury  Docks,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
port  of  London,  provide  accommodation  for  the  largest  East  Indian  and 
Australian  mail  steamers.  Southend  is  a  pleasant  watering-place  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Shoeburyness  is  the  site  of  the  annual  camp  and 
competition  of  the  National  Volunteer  Artillery  Association. 

1  South-folk,  2  County  of  the  East  Saxons. 
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Hertfordshire,  or  Herts,  is  noted  for  barley  and  malt.  Straw-plaiting 
occupies  a  good  many  women  and  children  in  the  towns.  Hertford^  and 
Ware  have  manufactures  of  malt  and  oil-cake.  Between  these  two  towns 
are  the  springs  which  form  the  head  of  the  New  River,  an  aqueduct 
forty  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  in  1606-1612, 
which  still  supplies  the  greater  part  of  London  with  water.  The  venerable 
abbey  church  of  St.  Albans,  built  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  British 
martyr  suffered,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Cambridgeshire  consists  of  fen  lands  in  the  north,  and  is  mostly  level. 
It  is  famous  for  butter.  Cambridge,  on  the  Cam,  has  been  known  from 
early  Saxon  times  as  a  school  of  learning,  and  is  one  of  the  two  great 
university  towns;  the  university  buildings,  library,  observatory,  and 
colleges  are  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  The  city  of  Ely  is  built  on  rising 
ground  in  the  south  of  what  was  once  a  marshy  country  surrounded  by 
streams,  and  known  as  the  Isle  of  Ely.  This  district  and  the  adjoining  fen 
lands  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Holland  (in  Lincolnshire)  form 
the  Bedford  Level,  a  tract  of  about  400,000  acres  drained  and  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1649  and  subsequently.^  Wisbeach, 
on  the  Nen,  trades  in  timber,  grain,  and  seed. 

Bedfordshire,  or  Beds,  lies  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  but  extends 
south  to  the  Chilterns.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  is  in  pasture.  Bedford,^ 
on  the  Ouse,  has  rich  educational  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  children 
of  residents ;  many  people  go  there  to  live  that  they  may  educate  their 
children  in  the  schools.  Luton  and  Dunstable  are  the  seats  of  the  straw- 
plait  trade;  the  work  is  done  chiefly  at  home,  and  used  to  be  taught  in 
"plait  schools," 

Huntingdonshire,  or  Hunts,  formerly  contained  the  meres  of  Whittlesea, 
Ramsey,  and  Ugg,  and  many  marshes ;  the  county  is  now  well  drained  and 
cultivated.  Huntingdon,  a  small  town  on  the  Ouse,  St.  Ives  SindSt.  Neots, 
are  agricultural  centres.     Lace  is  made  at  St.  Neots  and  Ramsey. 

Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  sheep  are  reared  for  market. 
Beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  around  Wellingborough  and  Ketter- 
ing, and  iron-mining  and  the  production  of  pig-iron  are  carried  on  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  county.  Northampton,  on  the  Nen,  Wellingborough 
and  Kettering,  have  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes  and  iron-foundries. 
Peterborough,  on  the  Nen,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  At  Fotheringay,  near 
Oundle,  was  the  castle  where  Richard  III.  was  born,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  beheaded. 

1  Ford  of  the  Saxon  family  of  the  Hertings. 

2  The  fen  land  is  a  level  tract,  70  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  which  was  formerly 
more  or  less  covered  by  the  flood  waters  of  the  sluggish  streams,  whose  mouths  were 
impeded  by  sand  and  shingle  drifted  by  the  tides.  The  lakes  and  marshes  have  dis- 
appeared, and  much  fertile  land  has  been  recovered  also  from  the  sea  by  artificial  cut- 
tings (which  have  replaced  the  natural  river-beds)  and  embankments.  At  Cambridge, 
35  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  only  13  feet  above  sea-level,  and  many  districts  are 
below  high-water  mark.  8  Bedian-ford,  the  ford  of  Bedan, 
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Rutland,^  the  smallest  English  county,  has  many  parks  and  woodlands. 
Oakham  is  a  small  agricultural  town.  Uppingham  has  an  important  public 
school. 

1  Eed-land. 
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EIGHT   SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

(Map  p.  88.) 

Kent,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  "corner"  county.  Its  northern  part  is 
flat,  in  some  places  marshy.  The  port  of  London  includes  Deptford  with 
its  dockyards,  Greenwich  with  its  royal  hospital,  park,  and  observatory, 
Woolwich  with  its  docks,  arsenal,  and  military  college  for  engineers  and 
artillery,  and  Gravesend,  the  starting-point  of  the  royal  mail  steamers. 
Chatham,  on  the  Medway,  and  Sheerness,  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  are 
strongly  fortified  naval  ports.  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs  are 
watering-places  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Faversham  and  Whitstable  are 
noted  for  oysters ;  there  are  gunpowder  mills  at  Faversham  and  Dartford. 
Canterbury  is  the  seat  of  the  Primate  or  Archbishop  of  England;  the 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  St.  Martin's  church  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  first  British  church.  Rochester  is  a  port  on  the  Medway, 
and  contains  a  cathedral  and  a  Norman  castle.  The  Weald  of  Kent 
abounds  in  oak-trees,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  famous  for  orchards  and  hop- 
gardens. Maidstone,^  in  the  centre  of  the  hop-growing  district,  has  paper 
manufactures.  Tonhridge  and  Tunbridge  Wells  are  noted  for  pretty 
scenery  and  the  manufacture  of  inlaid  fancy  woodwork.  Dover  is  the 
chief  packet  station  for  the  Continent.  Its  cliffs  on  the  north  are  sttr- 
mounted  by  a  castle,  and  fortifications  have  been  dug  in  the  solid  rock ;  the 
tall  cliff  on  the  south-west  is  known  as  "Shakespeare's  Cliff."  Folke- 
stone is  a  pleasant  seaside  resort,  and  has  a  large  traffic  with  Boulogne  and 
the  Continent  generally  ;  on  an  adjacent  plateau  is  Shorncliffe  Camp,  a  large 
military  station,  having  a  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe,  one  of  the  cinque 
ports.2     Ashford  is  a  railway  and  agricultural  centre. 

SCENES  IN  KENT. 

Kent  is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  England,  and  a  certain 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  once  said,  "Then  our  village  of 
Goudhurst  must  be  the  garden  of  Kent."  I  do  not  think  he 
was  far  wrong.  I  know  few  spots  that  have  lovelier  drives; 
you  never  tire  of  them. 

Our  Goudhurst  is  built  in  great  part  on  the  slope  of  a  hill — 
one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  Weald.  On  nearing  it  from  the 
south,  you  see  a  cluster  of  red  roofs  rising  one  above  another. 

1  Medway's-town. 

2  The  Cinque  Ports  (from  Fr.  cinq,  "  five  ")  were  Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
and  Dover,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  Rye,  Pevensey,  Winchelsea,  Seaford,  and 
Shoreham.  They  had  privileges  of  commerce,  and  in  return  were  bound  to  furnish 
ships  for  defence  of  the  country.  All,  except  Dover,  have  lost  their  importance  as 
ports. 
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The  hill  is  500  feet  above  sea-level.  This  sounds  little,  but  it 
makes  the  air  pure  and  bracing. 

Passing  up  the  village,  you  notice  the  quaint  old  houses,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  large  old  church.  From  the  top  of 
the  tower  you  may  count  sixty-eight  church  towers  and  spires. 

The  view  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  well  reach.    Yet  the 
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A  Hop-garden  in  Kent. 

country  is  not  flat;  the  surface  rises  and  falls  in  graceful  curves. 
The  landscape  is  richly  timbered.     There  are  woods  on  all  sides. 

Here  and  there  villages  repose  and  church  towers  and  steeples 
nestle  amid  hills,  and  trees,  and  valleys.  The  plains  below  are 
divided  into  countless  fields  by  hedges,  that  form  one  of  Eng- 
land's beauties. 

Fields,  yellow  with  golden  grain,  blend  with  the  green  rich 
pastures.  The  fast-ripening  hops  bear  promise  of  an  abundant 
yield. 

The  hop-gardens  are  a  great  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Kent. 
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When  they  grow  tall,  and  hang  in  graceful  and  abundant 
clusters  round  their  training-poles,  then  a  hop-garden  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  sights  in  England.  It  is  far  before  the  vineyards 
of  France  and  Germany — in  which,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  great  beauty. 

Presently  the  hops  are  ready  for  picking.  On  the  road  you 
meet  caravans,  peopled  with  gipsy  tribes.  Perhaps  a  caravan 
is  brought  up  by  the  wayside.  The  horse,  taken  out  of  his 
shafts,  is  making  as  good  a  meal  as  the  grass  and  hedges  will 
afford.  The  gipsies  have  squatted  upon  the  bank,  and  are 
enjoying  a  meal  from  a  tin  saucepan  that  appears  to  contain  a 
stew  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  hop-pickers  are  not  all  gipsies,  nor  by  far  the  greater 
part.  They  turn  out  of  London  in  crowds,  from  close  courts 
and  rooms  where  the  sun  never  shines  and  pure  air  is  never 
breathed.  What  life  it  must  bring!  what  a  holiday  and 
happiness ! 

The  people  are  well  paid;  they  breathe  the  fresh  air;  the 
very  scent  of  the  hops  makes  them  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  even 
better  than  common, 

The  roads  of  the  Weald  are  hilly.  Setting  out  for  a  drive, 
we  took  the  road  to  Harden  through  long  country  lanes  rich 
with  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  overarched  in  many 
places  with  trees. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  beheld  the  valley  broken  up 
into  fields,  hop-gardens,  and  orchards.  A  church  tower  peeps 
through  fine  timber  trees  two  miles  away.  If  you  go  there, 
you  will  come  upon  one  of  the  largest  oaks  in  England.  A 
grand  old  walnut-tree  stands  by  the  church;  all  record  of  its 
age  is  lost,  but  it  still  bears  much  fruit. 

To  the  east  of  our  village  is  Cranbrook,  said  to  grow  the 
finest  hops  in  Kent.  A  drive  of  a  few  miles  south  brings  us  to 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  upon  the  borders  of  Sussex.  The 
views  from  the  hills  now  include  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the 
Sussex  Downs,  and  the  English  Channel. — Argosy. 

Sussex^  has  also  its  Weald  with  hop-gardens  and  rich  corn  lands.  The 
1  The  county  of  the  South  Saxons. 
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fine-wooUed  South-down  sheep  are  highly  esteemed.  There  are  several 
watering-places  on  the  coast — Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Seaford,  Brighton, 
Worthing,  Bognor.  Brighton  is  the  nearest  to  London  and  by  far  the 
largest.  Hastings  is  noted  for  charming  scenery,  and  Eastbourne  as  a 
prettily-built  town.  Seven  miles  north  of  Hastings  is  Battle,  with  its 
abbey  erected  on  the  site  of  the  death  of  Harold  and  victory  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Chichester  is  an  ancient  city,  and  centre  of  agricultural 
trade.  Newhaven  has  important  traffic  with  the  Continent  through  Dieppe 
and  Havre.  Other  ports  are  Rye,  Shoreham,  and  Littlehampton.  Lewes, 
on  the  Ouse,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  farm  produce  and  implements. 
Arundel,  on  the  Arun,  has  a  fine  old  castle,  part  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Alfred  the  G-reat. 

Hampshire,  or  Hants,  sometimes  called  Southamptonshire,  enjoys  a 
climate  well  suited  to  vegetation,  but  except  in  the  central  parts  the  soil  is 
poor.  In  the  south-west  corner  is  the  New  Forest.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
is  noted  for  its  beauty;  Osborne,  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria;  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned  in  1648,  is  an 
ancient  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  near  Newport  the  capital; 
Ventnor  is  the  prettiest  of  several  very  pretty  coast  towns.  Portsmouth,  on 
Portsea  island,  is  a  strongly  fortified  naval  port  with  naval  arsenal :  Gos- 
port,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  shares  its  trade;  Southsea  is  a 
pretty  suburb.  Southampton  has  an  extensive  trade  as  a  port  for  foreign 
mail-steamers.  Wincliester,  the  "white"  city,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  chalk  hill  overlooking  the  river  Itchen ;  it  was  the  Saxon  capital  of 
the  country,  and  is  said  even  now  to  possess  the  renowned  round  table 
around  which  the  British  King  Arthur  used  to  feast  his  knights.  The 
cathedral  and  college  are  the  most  noted  of  its  ancient  buildings.  Alder- 
shot  Common  has  camps  and  barracks,  and  forms  the  chief  station  and 
training  place  for  soldiers.  Basingstoke  is  a  railway  and  agricultural  centre. 
Bournemouth  is  a  well -planned  seaside  resort  among  firs  and  woodland 
adjacent  to  Christchurch.  Lyndhurst  is  in  the  midst  of  fine  forest  scenery 
not  far  from  the  Rufus  Stone.  Lymington  and  Cowes  are  ports  having 
yacht-building  yards. 

The  Isle  of  Wight. — "The  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  designed 
for  trade  and  commerce;  there  are  no  large  manufactures,  and 
in  no  part  of  it  is  the  stranger  likely  to  be  blinded  with  coal- 
smoke.  Yet  the  island  is  undoubtedly  English,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Hampshire  and  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Nature  has  herself  decked  the  fair  isle,  and  is  here  to  be 
studied  alone.  If  the  men  of  our  time  have  added  their  handi- 
work, it  is  not  in  digging  mines  or  in  poisoning  of  the  balmy 
air  with  tall  furnaces,  but  in  tracing  pretty  routes  as  carefully 
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planned  and  kept  as  those  of  a  park,  in  building  a  few  neat 
cheerful  little  towns,  and  in  planting  thousands  of  charming 
cottages. 

The  isle  enjoys  a  reputation  in  England  for  beauty.  It  is 
called  'Miniature  England,'  the  'Pearl  of  the  Channel,'  a 
basket  of  flowers  and  fruits  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  preserves  the  remains  of  old  Norman  Avails  and  the 
towers  of  feudal  castles:  it  shows  to  the  visitor  one  after 
another  the  cliifs  worn  by  the  waves,  the  hills  clad  with  fine 
turf  or  dark  masses  of  grand  oaks,  limes,  and  ancient  elms. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  that  figs  and  fuchsias  grow  in  the  open 
air,  and  myrtles  drape  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

Do  you  seek  historic  remembrances?  There  are  traces  of 
the  conquest  by  the  Romans  and  by  the  Saxon  pirates ;  ravaged 
by  the  Normans,  it  became  the  prey  of  William  Fitz  Osborne, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Conqueror,  who  built  the  strong  castle  of 
Carisbrooke,  now  in  ruins,  where  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned, 
and  where  his  daughter  Elizabeth  died  a  captive  in  1650. 

In  one  of  the  ivy-clad  walls  is  shown  the  window  of  the 
prison  through  which  the  king  tried  to  escape,  but  without 
success;  he  could  not  pass  between  the  iron  bars,  and  the  plan 
of  escape  was  found  out. 

Ventnor,  on  the  south  coast,  is  the  Nice^  of  Great  Britain. 
Cowes  is  an  excellent  port  of  refuge ;  its  boat-races  present  the 
gayest  scenes,  and  are  the  best  upon  the  British  coast.  Not 
far  from  East  Cowes  is  Osborne  House,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  queen ;  the  park  and  gardens  are  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
and  the  view  extends  across  the  Solent  and  Spithead,  and 
beyond  Portsmouth  with  its  docks,  arsenal,  and  formidable 
men-of-war. 

East  of  the  river  Medina  is  the  prettiest  side  of  the  isle ;  the 
west  is  more  wild.  Swarms  of  bathers  gather  in  summer  at 
Ryde,  Sandown,  and  Ventnor,  while  tourists  usually  visit  the 
wild  parts  of  the  western  coast,  from  Gurnets  Bay  to  the  rocks 
of  Freshwater. 

1  A  charming  health  resort  in  the  south-east  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
famous  for  its  soft  genial  climate  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
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The  approach  to  Eyde  is  bordered  with  clusters  of  trees, 
the  streets  of  the  little  town  are  carefully  kept,  the  houses 
are  new  and  well-built,  the  shops  are  attractive,  marks  of 
elegance  and  luxury  bearing  witness  to  the  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  inhabitants.  The  long  wooden  pier  serves  as  a 
promenade,  and  presents  an  animated  appearance,  due  to  the 
steam  passenger  service  with  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and 
other  ports  of  the  narrow  waters. 

Sea-bathers  in  England  are  of  two  classes:  first,  those  who 
must  have,  summer  or  winter,  noise  and  bustle  around  them; 
they  go  to  Cowes  or  Ryde,  or  especially  to  Brighton,  where 
they  find  a  little  of  that  animation  which  they  have  left  in 
London — fashionable  gatherings  and  the  conveniences  of  a 
large  town  with  its  enjoyments  and  vanities.  In  the  second 
class  are  the  quiet  dreamy  folk  who  love  to  rest  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  capital,  and  seek  the  pleasures  of  quiet  in 
viewing  fine  natural  scenery. 

Many  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  provide  this  refreshing 
calm;  we  were  delighted  with  Shanklin.  The  houses  are  all 
Gothic  toys,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  form  and  size; 
many  of  them  are  elegantly  furnished.  Each  stands  in  its  own 
garden,  surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers.  The  people  of  the 
village  are  accustomed  to  place  here  and  there  upon  the  green 
turf  rustic  baskets  filled  with  blossoming  plants  of  the  gayest 
colours.  Except  some  elms  I  saw  at  Eichmond  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  I  have  not  seen  finer  trees  than  at  Bonchurch 
and  Shanklin  for  height,  size  of  trunk,  number  of  branches, 
and  abundance  of  foliage. 

At  Shanklin  also  is  the  first  chine  in  the  island.  A  chine  is 
a  deep  narrow  valley  with  perpendicular  sides,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  stream  flows  down  to  the  sea.  Shanklin  and 
Luccombe  chines  are  adorned  with  ferns  and  other  plant 
growths;  the  chines  west  of  Yentnor  are  rents  or  chasms  in 
the  hills  of  wild  and  gloomy  appearance.  Sandown  Bay  extends 
in  a  gentle  curve  for  four  miles,  and  is  backed  by  tall  cliffs; 
the  sandy  beach  is  very  pleasant  for  bathers,  but  there  is  no 
anchorage  except  for  small  boats." — Moscova. 
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Surrey^  has  the  Thames  on  its  northern  border.  The  scenery  along  the 
river  from  liunnymede,  where  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta,  past 
the  town  of  Kingston,  and  the  royal  parks  and  gardens  of  Richmond  and 
Kew,  is  pretty.  A  part  of  London  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
county,  and  includes  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth. 
Putney,  a  western  suburb,  is  a  boating  station.  Ten  miles  south  of  London 
Bridge  is  Croydon,  which  is  connected  with  London  by  houses,  and  is  a 
favourite  residence  for  London  merchants.  Croydon  has  a  trade  in  corn 
and  beer.  Adjoining  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish,  and  situated 
partly  in  Surrey  but  mainly  in  Kent,  is  the  celebrated  Crystal  Palace,  a 
beautiful  building  of  iron  and  glass  frequented  by  London  pleasure-seekers. 
West  of  Croydon  are  the  famous  Mitcham  flower-gardens,  where  perfumes 
and  essences  are  made.  Guildford,  on  the  Wey,  is  the  county  town,  but 
assizes  are  also  held  at  Croydon  and  Kingston.  Bisley,  for  years  now  the 
annual  camping  ground  of  the  Volunteer  National  Rifle  Association,  is 
north  of  Guildford  and  Farnham,  adjacent  to  Aldershot.  The  North  Downs 
rur  through  the  middle  of  the  county;  the  scenery  about  them,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  is  varied  and  beautiful.  At  Meigate, 
fuUer's-earth  is  found.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are 
very  fertile.  Many  of  the  sandy  heaths  and  commons  of  the  north  and  west 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation;  at  Farnham,  where  hops  are  grown 
with  great  care  and  success,  much  of  the  hop-ground  was  formerly  sandy 
common.  The  annual  horse-races  at  Epsom^  draw  together  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  from  London  and  all  parts  of  the  country, 

Middlesex^  is  a  small  flat  county,  with  many  market-gardens  and  brick- 
fields, and  is  generally  uninteresting  except  along  the  Thames  border. 
Places  of  note  besides  London  are — the  royal  palace  and  park  of  Hampton 
Court;  Harrow  and  its  large  endowed  grammar-school;  Brentford,  a  trad- 
ing town  on  the  Thames;  Twickenham,  prettily  situated  on  the  river; 
Chiswick  and  Isleworth,  noted  for  market-gardens ;  Barnet,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  where  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  was  killed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
(1471) ;  Staines,  named  from  the  stone  which  marks  the  limit  westward 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  control  over  the  Thames;  Uxbridge,  a 
market-town  on  the  Colne:  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  are  populous  suburbs 
of  London ;  Enfield  has  a  government  small-arms  factory ;  Highgate  (at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  famous  Whittington  stone)  and  FincJdey  are  on 
the  old  North  Road.  Finchley  and  Hounslow  (on  the  Great  Western 
Road)  were  noted  for  the  highwaymen  who  frequented  the  commons,  and 
for  military  encampments ;  Hampstead  Heath,  Highgate  Woods,  and  the 
Alexandra  Palace  are  holiday  resorts  for  Londoners. 

London  consists  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  in  Middlesex, 

1  The  south  kingdom. 

2  Epsom  salts  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  extracted  from  Epsom  waters ;  they 
consist  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  chemically  prepared— not  at  Epsom— from 
dolomite.  s  The  county  of  the  Middle  Saxousk 
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and  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  Surrey,  with  the  districts  between  and 
around  them  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  It  covers  a  densely-in- 
habited area  of  above  20  miles  square  with  a  population  of  7,000,000,  and 
is  rapidly  extending  in  all  directions,  including  in  reality  many  miles  in 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  City  of  London  has  an  area  of 
672  acres  (fully  a  square  mile);  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended 
by  a  strong  fortress,  the  Tower,  which,  after  being  used  as  a  state  prison, 
is  now  an  armoury  and  a  place  of  custody  for  the  crown  jewels.  The  city 
is  the  centre  of  the  business  life  of  the  metropolis ;  it  contains  the  Mint, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Corn  and  Coal  Exchanges,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
General  Post-oflfice,  and  many  markets,  banks,  and  warehouses.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
which  destroyed  the  larger  part  of  the  city.  Westminster  contains  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Government  Offices,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  royal  residences  of  Buckingham  Palace 
and  St.  James'  Palace  with  the  royal  parks  adjacent.  Westminster  Hall, 
adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  long  the  place  of  holding  the 
chief  law-courts :  but  there  are  large  modern  Law  Courts  near  the  City 
and  close  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  head-quarters  of  the  lawyers.  West- 
minster Abbey  was  originally  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  owes 
much  of  its  present  grandeur  to  Henry  VII.  Beyond  Westminster  is 
Kensington,  with  another  royal  palace,  and  containing  also  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  latter  a  branch 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
antiquities,  art  objects,  &c.,  and  a  large  library.  London  possesses  many 
hospitals  with  medical  schools  attached,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
The  ancient  palace  of  Lambeth  is  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Fulham  Palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Bishop* 
of  London  since  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  given  by  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia.  All  kinds  of  trades  and  manufactures  are  carried  on;  the 
book  and  newspaper  trade  is  chiefly  about  Paternoster  Row  and  Fleet 
Street  in  the  City ;  the  wholesale  drapery  business  is  in  the  City ;  the  watch 
trade  is  in  Clerhenwell,  jewelry  in  the  City  and  West  End,  silk-weaving  and 
sugar-refining  in  the  East  End,  tanning  and  fur-dressing  at  Bermondsey  in 
the  South-east,  brush-making  in  Southwark,  pottery  at  Lambeth,  iron  ship- 
building at  BlacJcivall;  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
pianofortes,  carriages,  &c.,  are  other  important  trades  carried  on.  The 
river  is  tunnelled  in  three  places,  and  is  spanned  by  many  bridges  for  road 
and  railway  traffic.  The  northern  shore  is  embanked  westward  from  the 
City,  and  the  southern  shore  also  from  Westminster  Bridge.  The  other 
parts  of  the  river  are  lined  with  warehouses,  wharves,  shipping,  and  docks. 
A  high-level  bridge,  with  drawbridge  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  beneath,  has 
been  erected  near  the  Tower. 

London  — "  London  spreads  into  four  counties;  Essex  in  the 
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east,  Middlesex  in  the  north,  Surrey  in  the  south,  and  Kent  in 
the  south-east.     It  comprises  the  ancient  cities  of  London  and 
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Westminster,  the  royal  borough  of  Greenwich,  the  boroughs  of 
Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  South- 
wark,  with  many  surrounding  townships,  as  Islington,  Camden 
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Town,  Hampstead,  Limehouse,  Deptford,  Eotherhithe,  Wool- 
wich, Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Kensington, 
Kilburn. 

The  ancient  'city  of  London'  covers  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  one  square  mile.  The  city  and  the  boroughs  around, 
which  elect  members  of  Parliament  for  London,  include  an 
area  of  about  118  square  miles. 

The  city  has  its  own  police  force,  but  the  'Metropolitan' 
police  have  charge  of  all  the  surrounding  district  for  15  miles 
in  every  direction,  or  an  area  of  690  square  miles. 

The  enormous  capital  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
world.  The  census  of  the  city  and  parliamentary  boroughs 
gave  in  1891  a  total  of  4,232,118,  but  the  metropolitan  police 
district,  embracing  the  suburbs  and  all  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  London,  gave  5,633,806.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  population  of  Paris,  or  of  Denmark,  and  more  than  three 
times  that  of  Berlin  or  Vienna. 

The  City  of  London  proper,  peopled  at  night  by  about 
40,000,  and  during  the  day  by  300,000  souls,  is  the  heart  of 
London  and  of  England.  It  is  the  counting-house  of  the  great 
town,  the  head-quarters  of  mercantile  affairs,  the  seat  of  the 
banks.  There,  within  a  narrow  compass,  are  situated  the 
Bank  of  England,  Royal  Exchange,  Mint,  Custom  House, 
General  Post  and  Telegraph  offices,  the  offices  of  law,  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  Mansion  House  (the  residence  of  the  lord- 
mayor). 

It  is  the  special  domain  of  the  merchant  princes;  they 
dwell  there  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  evening; 
they  have  their  shops,  stores,  and  offices  in  Lombard  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  the  neighbourhood;  but  their  homes  are  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  country  around  as  far  as  fifty  miles  from 
London. 

The  ^est  End  of  London  is  the  abode  of  the  nobility,  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  This  handsome  quarter  has  increased  in 
a  few  years  with  singular  rapidity.  The  marshes  and  waste 
lands  have  become  converted  into  streets  and  public  places  as 
by  enchantment.    Houses,  as  grand  as  palaces,  have  risen  from 
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the  soil  as  if  by  magic,  and  have  been  let  or  sold  even  before 
they  were  finished  building. 

Here  everything  has  been  done  to  provide  for  the  wants 
or  to  satisfy  the  fancies  of  the  favourites  of  fortune.  Nowhere 
has  the  town  been  more  cleverly  or  more  closely  mingled  with 
the  country.  Around  the  houses  the  gardens  are  large,  and 
the  public  squares  and  parks,  with  their  trees  and  flowers, 
furnish  an  extensive  promenade  of  verdure,  shade,  and  spark- 
ling waters.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  poverty  and  toil  are 
banished.  The  carriages  glide  rather  than  roll  along  smooth 
roads;  the  stables  are  located  behind  the  houses  in  courts  called 
mews. 

Around  Hyde  Park  are  to  be  found  the  houses  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  the  ministers  of  foreign  nations.  Great 
lawyers  and  rich  merchants  dwell  near  the  British  Museum 
around  Eussell,  Bedford,  and  Montague  squares  (which  rank 
among  the  largest  in  the  metropolis);  the  princely  houses  of 
Queen  Square  and  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  the  nobility  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  lived,  are  now  let  to  families  or  tradesmen 
of  the  middle  classes. 

Foreigners,  especially  refugees,  have  their  quarter  in  and 
about  Leicester  Square.  The  eastern  districts  of  Spitalfields, 
Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  Wapping,  Bow,  and  Stepney  are 
filled  mainly  with  a  working-class  population,  who  find  em- 
ployment in  silk-weaving,  the  clothing  trade,  furniture  making, 
soap-works,  match  factories,  sugar-refining,  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, india-rubber  and  telegraph  works,  dockyards,  and  the 
various  demands  of  an  enormous  shipping  trade.  Victoria  Park 
is  a  pleasant  breathing-ground  for  this  densely-populated  quarter. 

Clerkenwell  and  North  London  are  famous  for  watches, 
pianofortes,  and  furniture.  The  city  is  the  great  mart  for 
drapery,  jewelry  (Cheapside),  books  (Paternoster  Row),  news- 
papers (Fleet  Street),  and  toys  (Houndsditch);  Regent  Street 
and  Oxford  Street  are  the  centres  for  articles  of  art  furniture, 
dress  and  fashion;  there  are  large  breweries,  biscuit,  soap,  and 
glass  works  in  South wark,  potteries  in  Lambeth,  brass-foundries 
in  Wandsworth,  and  candle-works  at  Bayswater, 
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There  is  much  poverty^  as  well  as  riches  in  England,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  charitable  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  distress 
are  many  and  noble.  In  London  alone  there  are  about  a  thou- 
sand charitable  institutions  founded  to  give  help  to  the  poor, 
and  spending  yearly  enormous  sums  for  that  purpose.  The 
great  hospitals  are  grand  charities  for  the  relief  of  human 
sufferings;  each  of  them  has  a  medical  school  attached,  where 
surgeons  and  physicians  receive  their  special  training." 

Buckinghamshire,  or  Bucks,  is  crossed  by  the  Chiltern  Hills  in  the 
south;  in  the  centre  is  the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury.  Lace  and  straw-plait 
furnish  home  occupations  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Aylesbury  is  noted 
for  butter,  ducks,  and  preserved  milk.  Buckingham  lost  its  position  as 
capital  of  the  county  after  a  fire  in  1724,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  town.  The  Thames  border  of  Buckinghamshire  is  remarkably 
pretty ;  at  Marloiv  there  is  a  fine  suspension  bridge ;  Eton  joins  Windsor  by 
a  bridge,  and  is  noted  for  the  college  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.  Near 
the  railway  junction  of  Slough  are  the  Burnham  Beeches,  a  delightful  bit  of 
woodland,  part  of  the  royal  forest  attached  to  a  Saxon  palace,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  London.  To  the  north  is  the  pretty  village  of  Beacons- 
field,  a  few  miles  from  High  Wycombe,  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
noted  for  th^  manufacture  of  chairs  from  the  beech  timber  which  abounds 
there.  Olney,  a  quiet  town  on  the  Ouse,  was  the  residence  of  William 
Cowper  the  poet.  Stony  Stratford  is  built  where  the  Roman  Watling 
Street  crosses  the  Ouse,  Near  it  are  the  Wolverton  carriage  works  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway. 

Berkshire,^  or  Berks,  is  an  agricultural  county.  The  Thames  forms  the 
northern  border,  and  parallel  to  the  western  part  of  its  course  ranges  of 
chalk  hills  cross  the  county.  The  valleys  are  fertile  corn-lands,  the  hills 
are  sheep  pastures.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames  are  the  ancient 
towns  of  Faringdon,  where  Alfred  the  Great  died ;  A  bingdon,  the  burial- 
place  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  Wallingford,  once  a  walled  town  of 
great  importance,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  the  foot  of  the 
downs  is  Wantage,  the  birth-place  of  Alfred  the  Great,  while  the  White 
Horse  on  the  hillside  commemorates  the  king's  victory  over  the  Danes  at 
Ashdown.  Roman  camps  and  the  famous  "Blowing  Stone"  show  that  the 
hills  formed  an  ancient  line  of  defence.  In  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  is 
Newbury,  a  market-town  for  corn  and  malt,  and  famous  for  battles  of  the 

iln  England  and  Wales  the  total  niunber  of  paupers  is  over  800,000;  fully  200,000 
in  workhouGcs,  the  rest  receiving  outdoor  relief.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  registei'ed 
paupers  is  about  100,000.  In  Ireland  the  number  in  the  workhouses  is  about  40,000, 
and  the  average  number  receiving  outdoor  relief  is  about  60,000:  in  the  year  1887, 
a  time  of  agitation  and  distress,  the  number  of  actual  paupers  was  given  as  442,289, 
almost  a  tenth  of  the  population  !  2  Bare-oak-shire. 
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Civil  War.  Inkpen  Beacon,  near  Hungerford,  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
chalk  in  the  south  of  England  (1011  feet).  The  lower  part  of  the  Thames 
valley  in  Berkshire  contains  the  finest  scenery  along  the  river,  and  is  the 
most  frequented  by  boating  parties. 

Reading,  on  the  Kennet,  has  a  large  biscuit  manufacture,  a  trade  in  com 
and  seeds,  and  is  an  important  railway  and  agricultural  centre.  The  town 
is  well  situated,  and  was  once  a  royal  residence;  the  ruins  remain  of  a  great 
abbey  built  by  Henry  I.,  and  in  which  the  king  and  his  daughter,  the  em- 
press Maud,  were  buried.  Maidenhead^  is  a  pretty  town  near  the  fine  stone 
bridge  which  carries  the  Great  Western  Road  across  the  Thames.  The 
royal  town  of  Windsor  owes  its  importance  to  the  castle  which  surmounts 
the  chalk  hill  rising  steeply  from  the  river  side.  The  spot  was  occupied  by 
a  royal  residence  in  Saxon  times,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  fortress 
there;  the  present  building  dates  chiefly  from  Edward  III.,  who  employed 
as  his  architect  William  of  Wykeham,  the  builder  of  the  nave  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  founder  of  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford. 
Windsor  Park  contains  fine  oaks  and  elms,  pleasant  walks,  and  glimpses  of 
forest  scenery.  Wokingham  (or  Oakingham),  an  agricultural  centre,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  Windsor  forest  before  it  was  disafforested.  There  is  a  college 
at  Sandhurst  for  officers  of  the  line. 

Windsor  Castle. — "  Situated  on  a  hill  by  the  Thames  side 
at  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  Windsor  Castle  justly 
bears  the  title  of  the  wonder  of  England.  This  monument  is 
the  most  complete,  and  has  the  longest  history  that  the  country 
has  written  in  blocks  of  stone. 

Windsor  has  been  in  turn  a  British  stronghold,  a  Roman 
castrum  or  fort,  a  Saxon  abbey  and  country  seat,  a  Norman 
prison,  and  an  English  palace;  it  is  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom.  A  town  covers  the  hill-slope  and  extends  to 
the  broad  summit  around;  but  it  seems  only  built  to  render 
homage  to  the  castle  which  towers  above. 

The  Thames  winds  below,  a  blue  ribbon  festooned  with  elms 
older  than  the  houses  of  the  town,  bent  under  the  weight  of 
years,  and  allowing  to  droop  to  the  ground  great  branches 
dating  from  feudal  times.  Some  of  the  venerable  trees  have 
their  legends  in  the  verses  of  Shakespeare  and  Pope. 

Entering  the  gateway  of  th6  castle  we  are  astonished  to  find 
a  crowd  of  buildings — galleries,  chapels,  palace,  towers  and 
dungeons — of  all  ages  and  styles,   communicating  with  one 

1  Anglo  Saxon  Mceden-hithe,  "  maiden  harbour  ". 
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another.  The  chapel  of  St.  George,  built  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1474,  has  fine  stained-glass  windows,  a  beautiful  nave  and 
choir,  where  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  are  in- 
stalled. There  is  nothing  more  noble  and  rich  than  these 
chastely-carved  stalls  with  their  armorial  shields,  surmounted 
with  banners  glowing  with  many  colours,  rendered  still  more 
bright  by  the  varied  lights  of  the  windows. 

Pieces  of  old  armour  hang  from  the  walls;  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  quaintly  decorated  with  thousands  of  pendent  crowns 
and  carved  ornaments  separated  by  lines  arranged  in  tasteful 
patterns.  In  this  chapel  are  the  vaults  which  contain  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house.  The 
tomb  of  Edward  IV.  is  of  iron,  and  is  admired  as  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Flemish  artist,  Quintin  Matsys. 

The  terrace  overlooks  the  park  and  fronts  an  immense  range 
of  apartments,  some  built  by  Edward  III.,  the  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  others  decorated  after  the  French  style 
by  Charles  II.,  while  the  Waterloo  Gallery  of  George  IV.  con- 
tains portraits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  European  powers  arrayed 
against  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  state 
ball-room,  hung  with  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  decorated  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  palace  of  Versailles,  is  the  richest 
and  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined." — F.  Wey. 

Oxfordshire  is  an  agricultural  county,  but  building  stone,  yellow  ochre, 
and  a  little  iron  ore  are  found  there.  The  city  of  Oxford  is  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Thames  or  Isis  and  the  Cherwell;  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  our  universities.  The  university  buildings, 
colleges,  halls,  chapels,  churches,  museums  are  of  great  beauty.  The 
Bodleian  Library  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  books  in 
the  world.  Witney  has  a  blanket  manufacture;  Banbury  is  noted  for  its 
market  cross  and  for  cakes;  Woodstock  produces  gloves.  Blenheim  Park 
was  a  gift  of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  after  his  great  victory 
at  Blenheim. 

SIX   SOUTH-WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

(Map  p.  88.) 

Dorsetshire^  has  rich  cattle  pastures  and  is  noted  for  butter.     Purheck 
and  Portland  stone  and  pottery-clay  are  exported.      Weymouth  harbour  is 
protected   by  a  breakwater.     West  of  Portland   there  is  much   fishing, 
1  County  of  the  Celtic  Dorsetas. 
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especially  for  mackerel.  Bridport  has  manufactures  of  twine,  nets,  and 
boots  and  shoes;  around  the  harbour  on  West  Bay  is  a  pretty  seaside  resort. 
Dorchester  is  a  quiet  market-town;  Roman  roads,  walls,  earthworks,  and 
other  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Poole  and  Swanage  are  small  ports.  Abbotsbury  swannery  is  on  the  creek 
between  Chesil  Beach  and  the  mainland. 

Devon ^  presents  striking  contrasts  of  surface.  Dartmoor,  the  central 
table-land,  consists  of  wild  granite  rocks,  barren  heaths,  and  bogs;  to  the 
north  is  Exmoor;  in  the  north-east  is  the  rich  vale  of  Exeter,  and  skirting 
the  moor  to  the  south  are  beautiful  fertile  valleys.  The  county  produces 
butter,  cider,  potatoes,  granite,  china-clay,  marble,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
silver,  manganese,  and  arsenic.  Lace  is  made  in  many  towns  and  villages 
of  North  Devon;  there  are  lace-schools  where  mistresses  teach  young 
children  to  make  pillow-lace.  Iloniton  is  the  centre  of  the  home  industry 
of  pillow-lace,  and  Tiverton  of  machine-made  lace.  The  climate  of  the  east 
coast  is  warm  and  genial;  partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  invalids  and  others  resort  to  Torquay,  Teignmouth, 
Exmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Sidmouth.  Exeter,  on  the  Exe,  occupies  a  com- 
manding site,  and  was  strongly  fortified  till  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  busy 
centre  of  trade,  and  has  a  ship-canal  from  the  river  to  the  city.  Plymouth 
has  a  beautiful  harbour  protected  by  a  breakwater;  it  is  a  fortified  naval 
station,  and  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  in  the  Channel  during  stormy 
weather.  On  the  Hoe  or  high  shore  overlooking  the  sound  are  a  statue  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  great  naval  commander,  and  a  lighthouse  of  stone, 
which  stood  for  many  years  on  the  Eddystone  reef  (9  miles  south  of  the 
coast),  till  the  waves  began  to  undermine  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built. 
This  beacon  is  so  well  constructed  that  it  has  been  taken  as  the  model  for 
all  lighthouses  built  on  rocks  in  rough  seas.  A  new  building,  like  in  shape 
and  structure,  140  feet  high,  has  been  raised  on  a  rock  adjacent  to  the  old 
site.  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  Appledore,  are  ports  on  the  tidal  waters  of 
Barnstaple  Bay.  llfracombe,  Lynmouth,  and  Clovelly  are  charming  seaside 
resorts.     Tavistock  is  a  mining  and  agricultural  centre. 

Cornwall,^  the  horn-shaped  county,  is  famous  for  minerals.  Tin,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  arsenic  are  found.  Slates  are  quarried  near  the 
north-west  coast;  granite  at  Penryn  near  Falmouth,  and  at  Lamorna  near 
Penzance.  Camborne,  Redruth,  and  St.  Just  are  mining  centres.  China- 
clay  is  a  valuable  mineral  deposit,  found  at  St.  Austell  and  other  places. 
The  climate  of  Cornwall  is  mild,  and  the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  for 
the  London  markets  is  practised  in  the  south.  Pilchards  are  exported  from 
St.  Ives,  Penzance,  and  Falmouth  to  the  Mediterranean.  Penzance,  a 
thriving  port  near  Land's  End,  exports  large  quantities  of  ore,  and  has 
regular  steam  trade  with  the  Scilly  Isles.     Padstow,  Boscastle,  and  Bude 

1  County  of  the  Celtic  Dumnoni. 

a  The  horn  (comu)  inhabited  by  the  Welsh  or  foreigners. 
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Haven  are  small  ports,  not  easy  of  access,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  Boi- 
min  the  assizes,  quarter-sessions,  and  other  county  affairs  are  transacted. 
Truro  is  a  city  and  port,  on  a  creek  opening  into  Falmouth  Harbour.  Fal- 
mouth has  a  good  harbour  and  general  trade,  with  regular  steam  service  to 
London  and  Dublin. 

The  Scilly  Isles  belong  to  Cornwall.  Six  of  them  are  inhabited ;  the 
population  is  2500.  Hugh  Town,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  is  the  capital. 
The  climate  is  very  mild;  frosts  seldom  occur,  and  potatoes,  sea-kale,  and 
other  vegetables  are  sent  to  London  three  weeks  before  such  vegetables 
have  arrived  at  maturity  around  Penzance.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  raising  early  garden  produce  for  the  London  markets.  There 
are  many  sailors  and  a  few  pilots.  The  Penzance  fishing  fleets  visit  the 
islands  for  mackerel,  lobsters,  &c. 

Somerset^  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hills;  the  valleys  have  rich 
pastures.  Cheddar,  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  ravine  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  gives  its  name  to  a  method  of  cheese-making  which  is  now 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  Britain  and  America.  Taunton,  on  the  Tone, 
is  a  handsomely-built  and  busy  town  in  a  very  fertile  vale.  Yeovil  has 
glove  manufactures;  Frome  makes  broadcloth.  Bridgewater  is  a  port,  and 
has  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works.  The  Bristol  coal-field  extends  several 
miles  in  the  north  of  the  county;  lead  and  iron  ores  are  worked  in  the  south. 
Bath  and  Wells  are  cathedral  cities,  having  one  bishop  between  them. 
Wells  is  named  from  springs  which  rise  in  the  city.  Bath,  on  the  Avon,  is 
built  on  hills  forming  a  basin,  and  is  famous  for  its  beauty,  warm  medicinal 
springs,  and  genial  climate.  The  ancient  name  was  Akeman-cester — 
sick-man's-city — and  it  is  still  visited  by  invalids  and  rheumatic  people, 
who  are  benefited  by  the  waters.  Weston-super-Mare  and  Clevedon  are 
attractive  seaside  resorts  upon  the  Bristol  Channel.  Glastonbury,  a  very 
old  town,  is  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  British  King  Arthur.  At 
Sedgmoor  was  fought,  in  1685,  the  latest  battle  upon  English  ground. 

Gloucestershire  consists  of  the  hilly  Cotswolds,  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  well-wooded  high  lands  of  Dean  Forest.  Sheep  are  bred 
upon  the  Cotswolds;  corn,  cheese,  and  cider  are  produced  in  the  valley; 
timber  for  the  navy,  coal  and  iron  are  obtained  from  Dean  Forest.  Bristol, 
on  the  Avon,  has  a  large  foreign  and  coast  trade,  with  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  beer,  &c.;  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gloucester^  and  Bristol  are  cathedral  cities  under  one  bishop.  There  are 
mineral  springs  at  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Cheltenham.  Cheltenham  is 
protected  from  northern  and  easterly  winds  by  a  semicircle  of  hills;  it  is 
frequented  by  visitors  on  account  of  its  warm,  healthy  climate  and  pretty 
scenery,  and  its  schools.  Building  stone  is  quarried  from  the  Cotswolds  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Tewkesbury,  near  the  junction  of  the  upper  Avon  and 

1  The  derivation  is  probably  Seo-mere-set,  "the  settlement  by  the  sea-lakes,"  from 
the  lagoon-like  salt-water  marshes  of  the  estuaries  in  Bridgewater  Bay. 

2  The  Roman  glaevum  castra. 
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the  Severn,  has  a  trade  in  corn,  and  is  noted  for  its  grand  old  abbey,  and 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (1471). 
The  Stroud  Valley  has  broadcloth  and  silk  mills;  the  greater  part  of  the 
scarlet  cloth  for  the  army  is  made  here. 

Wiltshire,^  or  Wilts,  contains  the  chalk  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  many  chalk  downs  upon  which  sheep  are  fed.  Sioindon,  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  owes  its  importance  to  the  junction  and  railway  works 
of  the  Great  Western  Company.  Box  is  famous  for  excellent  oolite  lime- 
stone, known  as  Bath  stone.  Cloth  is  made  in  the  west,  at  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  and  Westbury,  and  carpets  at  Wilton.  Iron  ore  is  dug  and 
smelted  at  Westbury;  a  fine  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  chalk  hillside  near 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes. 
Salisbury  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  graceful  spire  rises  to  the  height 
of  404  feet ;  the  city  has  a  cutlery  manufacture.  Devizes,  which  shares  the 
county  business  with  Salisbury,  has  a  large  corn  trade.  Marlborough  has 
a  large  public  school;  ancient  British  remains  are  to  be  seen  at  Avebury 
and  Stonehei',ge. 
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Monmoutlishire  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west;  coal,  iron  and  freestone 
are  dug  in  the  west.  Monmouth,  on  the  Monnow,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Wye,  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.;  there  are  grand  views  of  the  Wye 
valley  in  the  neighbourhood — from  the  Buckstone,  a  Druidical  stone  on  a 
steep  hill  overlooking  Monmouth,  and  from  the  Wynd-cliff,  a  cliff -like  rock 
overlooking  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  Pontypool  is  the  centre 
of  the  iron  and  tin-plate  trade;  Newport,  on  the  Usk,  exports  coal  and  im- 
ports iron  ore.  Chepstow,  on  the  Wye,  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tides, 
from  50  to  even  70  feet.  Tredegar,  Ebbw  Vale,  Pontypool,  and  Rhymney 
have  mines  and  ironworks.     Abergavenny  is  a  market-town. 

Herefordshire  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  is  well  wooded.  Its  chief 
products  are  wheat,  oak-bark  and  timber,  cider  and  cattle.  The  city  of 
Hereford^  is  on  the  Wye;  it  was  anciently  a  strong  fortified  defence  against 
the  Welsh.  Offa's  Dyke,  an  earthen  rampart  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Dee,  raised  to  prevent  incursions  of  the  Britons,  passes  through  the  west  of 
the  county.     Ross  is  a  town  amid  fine  scenery  on  the  Wye. 

Shropshire,  or  Salop  (Shrewsburyshire),  is  hilly  in  its  southern  and 
western  parts.  The  county  is  almost  entirely  agricultural;  there  is  a  small 
coal-field  with  ironworks  about  Wellington,  Coalbrookdale,  and  Broseley. 
Pottery  is  made  at  Broseley.  Shrewsbury^  is  a  well-built  town  on  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Severn,  and  has  large  trade  and  markets.  Ludloto  was 
the  residence  of  the  lords  of  the  marches,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the 

1  The  county  of  the  Wilsaetas,  a  British  clan. 

2  The  "  ford  of  the  army."  s  The  "  town  in  the  shruba." 
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Welsh  frontier.    Osioestry  (Oswald's  Tree)  is  named  from  a  Duke  of  North- 
umbria  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  King  Penda  in  642. 

Cheshire  has  mostly  a  flat  surface.     There  are  a  few  slight  elevations 
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and  several  shallow  meres  (many  meres  have  been  drained).  The  graz- 
ing land  is  excellent,  and  the  county  is  renowned  for  cheese.  Mines 
yield  salt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt  (smalt  and  other  bright  colours 
for  glass  and  earthenware  are  prepared  from  cobalt).  Chester,  on  the  Dee, 
preserves  the  character  of  an  ancient  town  with  its  walls,  gates,  towers, 
streets  with  overhanging  timber-built  houses  and  piazzas;  it  has  chemical 
and  other  manufactures.  Ships  can  reach  the  city,  but  Connah's  Quay 
takes  a  large  part  of  the  commerce.  Birkenhead  is  a  great  commercial 
town,  having  extensive  docks  and  ship-building  yards,  and  is  connected 
with  Liverpool  by  the  Mersey  railway  tunnel,  an  important  engineering 
work.  Runcorn  is  a  port  on  the  Mersey,  having  soap  and  chemical  works. 
Northwich  and  Nantwich  are  famous  for  salt  mines  and  works.  Brine 
springs  are  found  in  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Stockport  has 
cotton  manufactures;  silk  goods  are  made  at  Macclesfield  and  Congleton; 
the  London  and  North-western  Railway  works  are  at  Crewe. 

SIX  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

(Maps  pp.  83  and  106.) 

Worcestershire  is  hilly  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides;  the  Severn 
valley  runs  north  and  south.  The  county  produces  corn,  fruits,  and  hops, 
and  has  important  manufactures.  Salt  is  produced  from  brine  springs  at 
Droitivich  and  StoJce  Prior;  there  are  mineral  springs  at  Malvern;  coal  and 
iron  are  mined  in  the  north-east.  The  city  of  Worcester^  (on  the  Severn) 
manufactures  porcelain;  earthenware  and  glass  are  made  at  Stourbridge; 
carpets  at  Kidderminster;  buttons  and  iron  goods  at  Bromsgrove ;  pins, 
needles,  and  fish-hooks  at  Redditch;  nails  and  hardware  at  Dudley,  the 
largest  town  in  the  county.  The  Earl  of  Dudley  is  one  of  the  largest  iron- 
masters in  the  kingdom.  Bewdley  is  a  pretty  town  on  the  Severn;  Evesham, 
on  the  Avon,  is  the  centre  of  a  market-garden  district,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

Warwickshire,  the  central  county,  is  undulating,  with  picturesque  valleys, 
rich  meadows,  and  a  considerable  area  yielding  coal,  iron-stone,  and  fire-clay. 
Birmingham  is  a  city  famous  for  metal  goods  of  almost  every  description — 
steam-engines,  machinery,  cutlery,  tools,  tin-plate,  copper,  brass,  and  lead 
work,  screws,  nails,  wire,  needles,  pins,  pens,  swords,  fire-arms,  cartridges, 
plated  goods,  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  glass,  and  buttons.  Coventry  has 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  watches,  and  bicycles.  Needles  are  made  at 
Alcester.  Warwick,  on  the  Avon,  has  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  gates, 
and  forts;  the  castle,  probably  the  finest  baronial  residence  in  England,  is 
a  grand  building  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  steeply  from  the  river  and 
overlooks  the  town.  Leamington  is  a  pretty  watering-place  near  Warwick. 
Between  Warwick  and  Coventry  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Kenilworth 

1  Worcester  was  a  British  town  and  a  Roman  station,  and  was  called  by  the  latter 
Vigornia,  whence  the  Saxon  name  Wigorna-ea8tra  =  Worcester. 
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Castle,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth.  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  a  quiet  little  town,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth  and  burying  place  of 
William  Shakespeare,  England's  greatest  poet.  Rughy  has  a  renowned 
public  school. 

Staffordshire  is  remarkable  for  mines  and  manufactures.  The  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field  is  one  of  the  principal  localities  for  the  mining, 
smelting,  and  manufacture  of  iron;  the  prevalence  of  smoke  and  coal-dust 
has  obtained  for  this  district  the  name  of  the  Black  Country;  Wolverhampton 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  county;  other  centres  are  Dudley  (partly  in  Wor- 
cestershire), Bilston,  West  Bromwich,  Wedneshury,  and  Walsall.  Walsall 
has  also  a  trade  in  tanning  and  saddlery.  On  the  North  Staffordshire  coal- 
field is  the  district  known  as  The  Potteries,  where  all  kinds  of  earthenware 
are  made;  Stoke-upon- Trent  and  Hanley  are  the  chief  towns.  Etruria 
pottery  works  were  founded  by  Wedgwood,  the  father  of  English  porcelain 
manufacture.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  bar-iron  works  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville. Cannock,  in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  waste  and  forest  district  of 
Cannock  Chase,  has  an  increasing  coal-mining  trade.  Burton-upon- Trent 
has  been  called  the  world's  brewery,  its  ales  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Britain 
and  the  world.  Stafford,  on  the  Sow,  manufactures  boots  and  shoes.  Leek 
makes  silk  twist  and  buttons.     Lichfield  is  a  city. 

Leicestershire  consists  chiefly  of  pasture-land  upon  which  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared  and  fatted.  There  is  a  little  coal  and  iron  mining  in  the 
north-west,  and  granite  is  quarried  at  Mount  Sorel.  Leicester,^  on  the 
Soar,  has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  agricultural  implements.  Lough- 
borough manufactures  hosiery.  A  shhy- de-la- Z ouch  is  the  centre  of  a  district 
of  collieries  and  ironworks.  Market  Bosworth  is  near  the  field  of  battle 
where  Richard  III.  lost  his  life  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  ended. 
Melton  Mowbray  is  a  market  for  cheeses  and  pork-pies. 

Derbyshire  is  traversed  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pennines.  The 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Dove  and  Derwent,  with  their  steep,  rocky,  but  well- 
wooded  sides,  are  very  romantic  and  beautiful.  Between  the  two  rivers 
the  country  is  wild  and  not  very  fertile,  but  yielding  lead  ore  and  marble. 
Caves  are  numerous,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  at  Buxton  and  Matlock. 
Derby,^  on  the  Derwent,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  hosiery,  lace,  and  por- 
celain. Chesterfield  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace,  and  iron  in  a  mining 
district.  Glossop  has  cotton-mills.  Chatsworth,  "the  palace  of  the  peak," 
is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Nottinghamshire,  or  Notts,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  Trent  valley;  the 
north-east  is  fen-land;  the  hilly  district  of  Sherwood,  which  was  anciently 
forest,  is  in  the  west.  Coal,  iron,  and  building  stone  are  obtained  in  many 
parts.  Hops  are  grown  in  the  north,  and  the  county  is  noted  for  its  malt. 
Cheese  is  the  chief  dairy  product.     Nottingham^  is  built  on  steep  slopes 

1  Lier-ccestre;  Lier  is  another  name  for  the  Soar. 

2  Deora-by,  a  dwelling  among  deer  or  wild  animals. 

3  Snotinga-ham,  the  home  of  the  Snotings,  an  ancient  Saxon  family  name. 
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near  the  river  Trent;  the  site  of  its  ancient  castle,  a  hill  overlooking  the 
town,  is  now  occupied  by  a  museum.  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  have 
hosiery  and  lace  trades.  King  John  died  at  Newark.  Southwell  is  a  city. 
Worksop  is  surrounded  by  five  great  seats  known  as  "the  Dukeries,"  of 
which  the  parks  and  mansions  are  attractive  to  tourists. 

The  Capital  of  the  Peak  District. — "  Castleton,  with  its 
quaint  stone  houses  and  little  gardens,  stands  enthroned  amid 
the  hills,  the  king  of  Derbyshire  villages.  The  village  clusters 
at  the  feet  of  a  majestic  limestone  rock,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
castle.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  south  and  west  by  bluff  hills, 
chasm-riven  and  undermined  with  vast  caverns  rich  in  nature's 
freaks,  and  by  Mam  Tor,^  the  strange  shivering  mountain  that 
is  always  crumbling  away  and  never  appears  to  get  less. 
Away  to  the  north  spreads  the  fruitful  plain  of  Hope,  a  valley 
of  sylvan  beauty,  leading  to  the  more  secluded  loveliness  of 
Edale  and  the  pretty  village  of  Hathersage,  the  burial-place  of 
Robin  Hood's  staunch  companion  Little  John. 

The  castle  was  once  a  formidable  stronghold,  and  when 
William  Peveril,  a  son  of  the  Conqueror,  erected  it  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Devil's  Cavern,  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
was  about,  intending  as  he  did  that  the  fortress  should  be  a 
lasting  threat  to  his  enemies.  It  is  to  its  caves  and  preci- 
pices, to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  that  Castleton  owes  its 
fame.  Beneath  the  old  fortress  that  used  to  echo  with  Peveril's 
despotic  voice  the  remarkable  Peak  Cavern,  or  Devil's  Cave, 
extends  more  than  two  thousand  feet  into  the  earth. 

A  cleft  in  the  mountain  limestone  is  responsible  for  this  huge 
cavity's  origin;  but  the  present  shape  is  chiefly  due  to  the  drip, 
drip  of  water,  and  to  the  underground  stream  that  rushes 
nearly  always  with  a  torrent's  strength  through  its  depths. 

The  striking  beauty  of  the  deep  ravine,  with  its  towering 
masses  of  dark-grey  limestone,  half  covered  with  ferns  and 
tendrils,  changes  not,  except  in  the  green  tints.  Nor  does  the 
vast  yawning  mouth  of  the  cavern,  where  the  twine-makers 
toil,  alter  much;  but  in  the  dark  solitudes  beyond,  the  forces 

1  Mam  Tor  is  a  hill  of  shale  1700  feet  high ;  on  its  summit  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
British  fort.  The  neighbouring  pass  of  the  Winnats,  or  Wind  Gates,  is  a  great  rift  in 
the  limestone,  through  which  the  wind  is  nearly  always  howling. 
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of  nature  are  slowly  making  changes,  either  in  the  rivulet's 
banks  or  the  queer  faces  of  the  rugged  rocks,  or  the  great  dome- 
like arches. 

The  sunlight  never  penetrates  the  Devil's  Cave;  and  its 
gloomy  passages,  curious  galleries,  great  halls,  and  even  the 
ever-damp  Roger  Raine's  house,  with  its  ceaseless  splashing  of 
descending  water,  have  a  grand  ghost-like  look  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  tourist's  candle,  as  he  stumbles  onward  over  the 
rough  low-roofed  paths,  or  stands  in  surprised  admiration  in 
some  of  the  loftier  parts  of  the  cavern. 

'I  had  to  cross  in  a  boat  a  stream  which  flows  under  a 
rock  so  close  upon  the  water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be 
pushed  on  by  a  ferryman,  who  wades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all 
the  time.'  So  wrote  Lord  Byron  in  describing  one  of  the 
incidents  of  his  visit  to  Peak  Cavern;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  cross  the  waters  of  this  lower  world  in  that  romantic 
fashion,  a  passage  having  been  cut  through  the  rock  in  order  to 
avoid  the  journey  in  the  old  punt  that  formerly  plied  through 
the  forbidding  archway. 

In  the  Speedwell  Mine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Winnats,  about 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  village,  it  is  impossible  to  do  without 
a  boat,  and  the  underground  voyage  is  full  of  adventure.  This 
cavern,  notwithstanding  its  flashing  veins  of  lead  ore,  is  gloomy 
enough.  Passing  down  the  steps  to  the  water-side,  and  seating 
yourself  in  the  flat-bottomed  boat,  you  are  ferried  through  a 
rock-bound  channel  full  of  strange  lights  and  shadows  and 
mysterious  noises. 

Penetrating  some  seven  hundred  yards  into  the  cave  by 
this  waterway  your  voyage  ends,  and  stepping  upon  a  ledge 
you  are  half  bewildered  at  the  prospect  above,  beneath,  and 
around  you.  The  chasm  in  which  you  stand  has  a  roof  so 
elevated  that  well-charged  rockets  have  failed  to  touch 
it. 

To  the  blackness  of  darkness  below  you  there  seems  no 
limit;  and  into  the  deep  gulf  plunges,  with  reckless  haste,  a 
ispray-laden  waterfall,  on  its  wild  career  to  the  dark  pool  that 
fills  the  lower  part  of  the  abyss.     It  is  a  fear-inspiring  cave, 
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and  they  were  hardy  venturesome  men  who  first  sought  lead  in 
its  mazes." — /.  Pendleton. 

Country  Eesidences  and  Parks. — "  The  taste  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentry  for  rural  life  agrees  exactly  with  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  nation,  Saxons  and  Normans  are  equally 
children  of  the  forests.  No  country  has  received  more  strongly 
than  England  the  imprint  of  the  feudal  system.  From  the  day 
when  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  Doomsday  Book,  organized 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Normans  the  system  of  ownership  of 
the  soil,  the  barons  have  not  ceased  to  struggle  to  protect  the 
possession  of  their  lands.  All  the  great  national  events  are 
linked  with  the  rural  land-owners;  hence  the  respect  they 
enjoy 

Kural  life  is  not  only  sought  tor  its  own  sake,  for  freedom, 
for  quiet  yet  active  pleasure,  for  home  comfort — enjoyments 
dear  to  every  Englishman — but  it  also  gives  consideration, 
influence,  and  power.  The  greatest  landed  proprietor  is  usually 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  the  richest  among  the  rest 
are  justices  of  the  peace.  The  literature  of  the  nation  bears 
marks  of  this  English  love  of  country  life;  England  is  the 
country  of  poetry  describing  rural  life  and  scenes;  almost  all 
the  poets  have  lived  in  and  sung  of  the  fields. 

Chatsworth  is  the  most  beautiful  of  those  magnificent  resi- 
dences in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  English  nobility  display  the 
luxury  of  kings.  The  grand  palace  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
lawns  and  woody  shades  of  an  immense  park  stocked  with 
deer,  sheep,  and  cows. 

Gushing  streams,  artificial  waterfalls,  fountains  adorned  with 
statues;  a  large  plant-house  of  iron  and  glass,  where  tropical 
trees  form  a  tall  forest;  a  whole  village  built  by  the  owner  to 
house  his  workmen,  and  composed  of  elegant  cottages  prettily 
grouped;  the  river  Derwent  traversing  the  park  with  pleasant 
outlines  which  one  would  think  were  designed  by  art;  and 
beyond  this  extensive  landscape  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  forming 
as  a  background  a  belt  of  wonderful  horizons. 

Everything  breathes  of  wealthy  repose  and  satisfied  power. 
You  pass  the  dry  ridge  that  separates  the  counties  of  Derby 
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and  York  and  arrive  at  Sheffield,  where  all  is  changed :  blazing 
furnaces,  the  din  of  hammer  and  anvil,  chimneys  pouring  forth 
thick  smoke,  workers  in  iron  coming  and  going  like  spectres 
among  the  flames. 

What  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  on  a  grand 
scale,  all  the  country  houses  of  the  gentry  are  in  lesser  degree. 
The  land-owner  must  have  his  park :  it  is  the  sign  of  an  ancient 
domain.  The  number  of  parks  is  very  great,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles. 

The  English  well  understand  landscape-gardening,  the  art 
of  careful  disposition  of  trees,  grass,  and  flowers.  The  large 
parks  have  grand  timber  trees — oaks,  limes,  planes,  beeches, 
and  cypresses  spread  abroad  their  freely-grown  foliage;  the 
green  pastures  are  decked  with  clumps  of  firs  and  flowering 
shrubs,  while  about  the  house  the  garden  is  carpeted  with  beds 
of  roses  and  other  gay  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

Country  life  includes  various  forms  of  out-door  sport,  as 
fox-hunting  in  the  south  and  grouse-shooting  in  the  north.  All 
the  towns  have  public  parks,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  live 
in  the  towns  like  to  choose  a  house  which  is  as  near  the  border 
of  the  country  as  possible." — Lavergne, 

SIX  COUNTIES  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 

(Map  p.  106.) 

Glamorgan  is  the  most  populous  and  important  county  of  Wales.  The 
fertile  Vale  of  Glamorgan  forms  the  southern  border  from  the  coast  to 
some  10  or  12  miles  inland;  beyond  are  parallel  hills  and  valleys  running 
north  and  south.  The  county  is  in  the  centre  of  the  great  South  Wales 
coal  and  iron  district;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Rhondda,  and  Aberdare  are  the 
chief  mining  towns.  Cardiff,  on  the  Tatf,  is  a  large  port  forming  the 
outlet  for  the  coal  and  iron  produced  in  the  Taff  Vale.  Llandaff,  near 
Cardiff,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Swansea  is  noted  for  its  copper-smelting 
and  tin-plate  works;  it  is  a  seaport. 

Carmarthenslilre  is  the  largest  Welsh  county.  Its  productions  are  like 
those  of  Glamorgan,  but  the  soil  is  far  less  fertile.  Llanelly  is  the  largest 
town.  Both  Llanelly  and  Carmartlieii  are  ports,  and  have  copper  and  tin- 
plate  works,  with  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pembrokeshire  occupies  the  most  westerly  portion  of  Wales.  Its  surface 
is  hilly.  Coal  and  slate  are  produced.  Haverfordwest,  PembroTce  and  Mil- 
ford  are  ports  on  Milford  Haven.    Pembroke  Dock  is  a  naval  establishment: 
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New  Milford  is  the  port  for  steamers  to  Ireland,  Tenby,  on  Carmarthen 
Bay,  is  a  fashionable  seaside  and  winter  resort. 

Cardiganshire  is  mountainous,  with  wild,  and,  in  many  parts,  grand 
scenery.  There  are  lead-mines  and  slate-quarries.  Cardigan,  on  the  Teify, 
is  a  small  port.    Aberystwith,  the  Brighton  of  Wales,  is  noted  for  its  college. 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  is  crossed  by  the  Black  Forest  range  and  is  the 
most  mountainous  county  of  South  Wales.  It  is  wholly  agricultural. 
Brecon,  on  the  Usk,  is  a  market-town,  and  has  a  fine  priory  church. 

Radnorshire  is  an  agricultural  county;  it  contains  much  common  and 
moor  land.  Near  Rhayader,  in  this  county,  works  have  been  constructed 
for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Elan  and  Claerwen,  and  their  tributaries  in 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Montgomery,  to  Birm- 
ingham. The  total  cost  of  this  gigantic  engineering  scheme  is  about  six 
millions  sterling.  The  works  convert  several  miles  of  most  beautiful  valleys 
into  deep,  winding,  and  timber-fringed  lakes,  from  which  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  draw  their  water-supply. 
New  Radnor  is  a  small  town.  Llandrindod,  situated  at  the  edge  jof  the 
barren  mountainous  district  of  Radnor  Forest,  is  visited  for  the  mineral 
springs  and  healthy  situation. 
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Montgomeryshire  has  fertile  valleys  in  the  east  and  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  Plinlimmon  is  in  Cardiganshire, 
but  the  sources  of  the  Severn  and  Wye  are  in  Montgomeryshire.  This 
county  produces  more  lead  ore  than  any  other  Welsh  county;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  copper  is  also  obtained.  Montgomery  is  an  agricultural  town. 
Welshpool  and  Newtown,  both  on  the  Severn,  manufacture  flannels.  Lake 
Vyrnwy  is  in  this  county. 

An  Artificial  Lake. — A  notice  of  Lake  Vyrnwy  and  the 
Liverpool  aqueduct  is  given  to  show  how  the  wants  of  man 
sometimes  lead  to  important  changes  even  in  rural  scenery. 
"  In  a  lonely  valley  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  six  miles 
south-east  of  Bala,  a  whole  village  has  disappeared,  with 
its  church,  two  chapels,  and  various  small  shops.  In  its 
place  has  arisen  an  expanse  of  water,  nearly  five  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  about  equal  in  size  to  Lake  Derwent- 
water. 

"  Who  wants  a  new  lake  ?  What  barbarian  is  trying  to  im- 
prove upon  Nature,  and  spoil  the  beautiful  Welsh  scenery  f 
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Well,  the  people  who  want  the  new  lake  are  the  dwellers  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  barbarian  who  has  contrived  to  give  it  them 
is  the  engineer  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  work. 

Twenty  million  gallons  of  water  are  required  daily  in  the 
city,  and  Lake  Vyrnwy  can  supply  double  that  quantity. 

To  form  the  lake,  a  dam  has  been  built  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  through  which  flows  the  river  Vyrnwy,  a  tributary 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  composed  of  large  stones,  many  of  them 
seven  or  eight  tons  in  weight,  embedded  in  strong  mortar. 

The  dam  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  120  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  and  161  feet  high  in  the  highest  part.  The  upper 
part  consists  of  a  row  of  arches  which  supports  a  viaduct  or 
roadway  20  feet  broad. 

Looked  at  from  the  lake  side,  this  viaduct  appears  like  a 
long  bridge.  V\^hen  the  lake  is  full,  it  will  rise  84  feet  up  the 
sides  of  the  dam  and  the  overflow  will  pass  through  the  arches, 
forming  in  wet  seasons  a  grand  waterfall,  which  will  almost 
rival  Niagara  in  width. 

It  is  said  that  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  will  not  be  injured, 
for  the  banks  will  be  planted  with  trees,  while  the  lake  and 
the  fall  will  add  new  features  of  grandeur  to  the  valley. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  lake  is  in  a  place  intended 
by  Nature  for  the  purpose.  In  far-off  ages,  a  lake  existed  here, 
but  it  became  filled  up  with  the  earth  brought  down  by  frost 
and  storm,  just  as  every  lake  constantly  receives  earthy  matter 
by  its  tributaries. 

But  the  lake  is  a  long  way,  77  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Liverpool,  so  that  its  formation  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water.  The  aqueduct  from  Lake 
Vyrnwy  to  the  Liverpool  reservoirs  is  as  great  a  triumph  of 
skill  as  the  dam  itself,  though  less  of  a  novelty. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  built  aqueducts,  the  longest  of 
which  brought  water  to  Rome  from  a  distance  of  62  miles. 
The  Vyrnwy  aqueduct,  if  measured  to  the  Town  Hall  of  Liver- 
pool, is  37  miles  longer  than  this.  It  tunnels  through  hills, 
crosses  valleys,  passes  under  and  over  rivers  and  railways. 

Its  course  touches  the  towns  of  Oswestry,  Malpas,  and  Nor- 
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ton,  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Mersey,  is  carried  beneath 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  the  river  Mersey,  and  under 
many  lines  of  railway  to  the  reservoirs  at  Prescot." — Adelaide 
S,  Buckoll. 

Merioneth  is  mountainous,  much  of  its  surface  being  slate  rock.  The 
greatest  heights  are  Aran  Mowddwy  and  Cader  Idris.  Bala  Lake,  in  this 
county,  is  much  visited  for  the  fine  scenery.  Dolgelly  manufactures  flannels. 
There  are  slate-quarries  and  small  lead  and  copper  workings.  Festiniog 
has  large  slate -quarries  connected  with  Portmadoc  by  a  railway  of  2-foot 
gauge,  which  winds  up  the  mountain  side.  Barmouth  is  a  watering-place 
on  the  beautiful  lake-like  estuary  of  the  Mawddach. 

Carnarvonshire  is  traversed  by  mountains,  of  which  Snowdon  (3571  feet) 
is  the  highest  in  the  country.  There  are  many  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  scenery  attracts  large  numbers  of  tourists.  The  quarries  of 
Llanberis,  near  Snowdon,  and  Penrhyn,  near  Bangor,  produce  the  finest 


Llanberis  Slate  Quarry  (at  the  foot  of  Snowdon). 


slates  in  the  world;  there  are  also  lead  and  copper  mines.  Bangor  is  a  city 
and  port  on  the  Menai  Strait,  much  visited  for  the  scenery  and  sea-bathing. 
Carnarvon,  also  a  port  on  Menai  Strait,  is  a  walled  town,  having  still  the 
castle  in  which  Edward  TI.,  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  in 
1284.  Conway,  another  walled  town,  overlooks  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Conway.  Portmadoc,  at  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay,  exports  slates.  Llan- 
dudno is  a  popular  watering-place  close  to  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Anglesey  is  generally  flat,  it  has  low  hills  in  the  north.    Coal  and  copper 
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are  produced.  Beaumaris  is  a  port  on  Menai  Strait,  and  has  a  castle 
erected  by  Edward  I.  when  he  conquered  Wales.  Holyhead,  on  the  Holy 
Island,  is  the  packet  station  for  Ireland;  it  has  a  pier  and  good  harbour 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  Anglesey  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
two  remarkable  bridges,  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Railway  Bridge — in  each  case  the  road  is  100  feet  above  high- 
water.  Amlwch  exports  copper  ore  from  the  Parys  Mountain,  and  marble 
from  the  quarries  around. 

Denbighshire  has  many  mountain  wastes.  Coal  and  lead  are  worked, 
Denbigh  was  anciently  a  strongly-fortified  town.  Llangollen  is  in  a  very 
beautiful  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  Ruahon  and  Wrexham  have  col- 
lieries and  iron-mines. 

Flintshire,  for  its  size,  is  more  populous  than  any  other  Welsh  county 
except  Glamorgan.  It  is  rich  in  minerals — lead,  coal,  and  iron.  The 
county  business  is  now  carried  on  at  Mold,  a  small  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  mining  district.  Flint,  formerly  the  county  town,  has  an  ancient  castle. 
St.  Asaph  is  a  city.    Rhyl  is  a  watering-place  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 

The  Isle  of  Man  enjoys  its  own  laws,  customs  and  administration.  It  is 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  a  house  of  twenty-four  representatives,  called  the  Keys. 

The  island  is  about  30  miles  from  England.  A  range  of  hills  runs  through 
its  length.  It  is  rich  in  minerals;  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  are 
obtained.  Douglas,  the  principal  town,  is  a  flourishing  port  and  watering- 
place.  Castletown,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  ancient  castle, 
House  of  Keys,  and  King  William's  College.  Peel  and  Ramsay  are  small 
fishing-towns. 

The  Channel  Islands  have  also  their  own  administration,  laws,  and  privi- 
leges. The  King  appoints  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  bailiffs,  who 
preside  over  the  states  or  legislative  bodies.  The  laws  are  a  mixture  of 
English  and  Norman;  the  French  language  is  still  commonly  spoken — or 
rather  dialects  of  it,  more  or  less  like  Norman-French.  The  islands  are 
strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned;  Alderney  is  considered  the  "key"  of  the 
Channel,  being  at  the  narrowest  part  from  the  Atlantic.  They  are  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  who  are  attracted  by  the  fineness  of  the  climate  and  the 
cheap  rate  of  living.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  free  from  taxation.  The 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  is  carefully  cultivated.  Cows  are  bred  and  exported, 
and  butter,  potatoes,  pears,  melons,  and  grapes  are  sent  to  the  London 
markets.  Jersey^  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  isles;  St. 
Holier  is  the  capital,  military  centre,  chief  harbour,  and  place  of  trade. 
Guernsey  is  noted  for  fruits  and  flowers;  St.  Peter'' s  Port  is  the  only  town. 
Sark  surpasses  the  other  islands  in  beauty  of  rock  scenery.  Herm  is  a 
granite  islet,  with  caverns  and  disused  quarries,  and  received  its  name  from 
a  hermit  who  resided  there.     Jethou  has  no  harbour,  and  landing  is  not 
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easy  in  rough  weather;  the  land  is  fertile,  and  the  islet  is  very  suitable  for 
one  who  wishes  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

The  following  quotation  describes  some  pleasant  features 
of  Jersey: — "The  approach  to  the  island  on  a  bright  summer 
morning  is  striking.  The  red  granite  rocks,  covered  with 
purple  flowering  heath,  rise  from  a  sparkling  sea  of  so  intense 
a  blue  that  if  an  artist  painted  it  truthfully  on  canvas  it  would 
be  thought  too  bright.  The  vegetation  is  rich,  as  though  a 
breath  from  the  tropics  had  touched  it. 

The  myrtles  grow  like  laurel  trees.  In  sheltered  spots  a 
geranium  will  live  out  of  doors  winter  after  winter,  till  it  covers 
the  side  of  a  house,  and  the  stem  becomes  like  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  There  are  some  sweet  little  fern  valleys,  and  lizards, 
often  a  foot  long,  with  emerald-green  backs  and  orange  breasts, 
dart  in  and  out  of  the  long  grass;  they  are  quite  harmless  and 
very  pretty  to  look  at.  The  toads  are  large  and  not  pretty. 
It  is  not  pleasant,  while  strolling  down  a  lane  on  a  summer's 
night,  to  put  your  foot  on  a  large  soft  substance  almost  as  big 
as  a  soup-plate. 

Jersey  is  under  20  miles  long,  by  5  or  6  broad.  St.  Helier 
is  said  to  take  its  name  from  St.  Hilaire,  a  hermit  who  was 
murdered  by  Norman  pirates.  His  cell  stands  on  a  lofty  rock 
just  beyond  Elizabeth  Castle.  Jersey  has  a  States  or  parlia- 
ment of  its  own.  Every  man  belonging  to  the  island  must  serve 
in  the  militia  unless  he  can  show  good  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  do  so. 

Early  potatoes  for  the  London  market  now  take  up  much  of 
the  ground  formerly  devoted  to  orchards,  flowers,  and  pasture. 
Winter-pears  and  grapes  come  to  great  perfection,  and  are  ex- 
ported. Vineries,  built  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  hills,  are  of 
great  length.  On  market-days  in  St.  Helier  the  stalls  are  piled 
up  with  tempting  fruits  and  flowers;  the  Norman  caps,  red 
shawls  and  wooden  shoes  of  the  old  women  give  a  foreign 
touch  to  the  scene.     Jersey  cows  obtain  a  large  price. 

A  Jersey  cabbage  reminds  us  of  the  tale  of  Jack  and  tbe 
Bean-stalk,  for  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  feet.  Mounted  on 
the  top  of  this  long  pole,  the  cabbage  is  a  funny  object.     But 
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the  thrifty  Jersey  man  grows  it  for  the  stalk,  which,  in  the 
winter,  he  rubs,  tops,  tips,  and  varnishes  for  the  summer  tourist, 
who  likes  to  take  home  a  bundle  of  cabbage  walking-sticks  as 
presents  for  his  friends." 

Guernsey. — Granite  in  the  south,  sand  in  the  north;  here 
rocky  crags,  there  sand-hills;  a  sloping  plain  of  meadows  with 
gentle  hills  and  outstanding  rocks;  as  a  fringe  to  this  green 
carpet  wrinkled  with  folds,  the  white  breakers  of  the  ocean. 
Along  the  coast  low-lying  batteries  and  loopholed  towers; 
upon  all  the  low  shore  a  massive  sea-wall  cut  by  battlements 
and  stairs,  which  the  sand  invades  and  the  tide  attacks  (the 
only  besieger  to  be  feared). 

Mills,  mostly  dismantled  by  gales,  but  a  few  still  turning; 
anchorages  among  the  cliffs;  flocks  among  the  dunes;  sheep- 
dogs seeking  the  wanderers  of  their  flock  or  watching  the 
cattle.  The  small  carts  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town  run- 
ning along  the  deep  high-banked  lanes ;  the  houses  often  black, 
tarred  on  the  west  side  on  account  of  the  rains;  everywhere 
walls  of  giant  thickness. 

Farms  surrounded  by  birch-trees;  the  fields  walled  breast- 
high  with  lines  of  unmortared  stone -work  tracing  a  quaint 
check  pattern  upon  the  plains;  farmhouses  of  granite,  shot- 
proof  huts,  cabins  to  resist  bullets.  Perchance  in  the  wildest 
spot  a  little  new  building  surmounted  by  a  bell,  which  is  a 
school. 

Two  or  three  streams  in  the  bottoms  of  the  meadows ;  before 
the  houses  large  ricks  of  hay,  each  standing  upon  a  circle  of 
upright  stones;  tufts  of  spiny  furze;  here  and  there  gardens 
in  the  ancient  French  style,  with  dipt  yews,  trimmed  box- 
trees,  and  rock-worked  vases,  mingled  orchards  and  kitchen- 
gardens. 

Florists'  flowers  in  the  peasants'  plots;  rhododendrons  among 
potatoes;  everywhere  upon  the  grass  tanned  sea- wrack  strewn 
in  the  sun;  in  the  cemeteries,  no  crosses,  but  tombstones  erect, 
which  by  moonlight  might  be  mistaken  for  ladies  clad  in  white. 

Ten  Gothic  bell-towers  upon  the  horizon;  old  churches  and 
new  faiths,  the  Protestant  worship  in  Catholic  buildings;  in 
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the  sands  and  upon  the  headlands  the  remains  of  Celtic  life 
scattered  under  the  various  forms  of  upright  stones,  long  stones, 
fairy  stones,  rocking  stones,  sounding  stones,  caves,  and  stone 
tombs.     .     .     .     That  is  Guernsey. 

The  land  is  fertile,  rich,  and  strong;  no  pasturage  is  better. 
The  wheat  is  celebrated,  the  cows  are  renowned.  The  heifers 
of  the  grass  land  of  St.  Pierre  are  the  rivals  of  the  highly 
prized  sheep  of  the  plateau  of  Confolens. 

Fishermen,  labourers,  and  gardeners  all  have  an  air  of  con- 
tentment. The  soil,  made  up  of  the  powdered  rock,  is  strong; 
the  manure  of  fine  shells  and  sea-wrack  adds  salt  to  the  granite. 

Myrtles,  rose-laurels,  and  fuchsias  are  abundant;  there  are 
hedgerows  of  geraniums;  the  orange  and  lemon  grow  in  the 
open  air;  grapes  ripen  only  under  glass,  where  they  are  excel- 
lent; camellias  are  trees;  the  flower  of  the  aloes  may  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  rising  higher  than  a  house.  There  is  nothing 
richer  or  more  lavish  than  this  wealth  of  plant  growth,  cover- 
ing in  its  abundance  and  adorning  in  its  beauty  the  pretty 
fronts  of  the  villas  and  cottages." — Victor  Hugo. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  the  Isle  of  Man  was  invaded  by  a 
chief  from  Norway  named  Orry;  he  was  chosen  king  by  the 
Manxmen,  and  he  gave  them  the  laws  and  government  which 
exist  to  this  day.  Their  parliament  is  like  the  British,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  (to  represent  the  king),  the  council  of 
high  crown  and  church  officials,  and  two  deemsters  or  judge, 
and  the  house  of  keys  (or  commons).  No  law  comes  into 
force  till  it  has  been  proclaimed  from  the  Tynwald  Hill.  This 
is  a  small  mound  about  12  feet  high,  of  earth,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  each  of  the  17  parishes  of  the  island.  Close 
by  is  the  church  of  St.  John,  where  on  July  5th,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  or  Old  Midsummer-day,  the  governor,  council,  and 
keys  meet  for  a  religious  service.  Then  they  assemble  on  the 
Tynwald  Hill,  and  there  the  laws  are  read  to  the  assembled 
people. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  though  its  king,  James  VL,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  as  heir  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1603,  and 
united  the  two  countries  under  one  ruler,  ^  it  remained  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  till  1707,  when  with  England  it  was  formed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  boundaries  of  Scotland  are :  on  the  South,  the  Solway 
Firth,  the  line  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  moorlands  between  the 
Solway  and  the  Tweed,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Tweed  to 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed;^  on  the  South-west, the  North 
Channel;  on  the  Jf^est  and  North,  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the 
East,  the  North  Sea. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  mainland,  from  Dunnet  Head  in  the  north  to 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the  south,  is  288  miles:  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
Buchan  Ness  in  the  east  to  Ardnamurchan  Point  in  the  west,  is  175  miles. 
The  total  area,  including  the  many  islands,  is  30,000  square  miles  or  nearly 
20,000,000  acres,  a  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  England. 

SURFACE. 

We  have  seen  that  the  surface  of  England  is  marked  by 
many  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  that  a  line  of  water- 
shed may  easily  be  traced  from  north  to  south.  But  in  Scot- 
land we  find  that  mountain  masses  prevail,  not  ranges,  and  that 
the  watershed  does  not  follow  any  well-marked  line  of  heights. 

Scotland  presents  three  distinct  divisions  of  surface:  the 
Highlands,  the  Central  Lowlands,  the  Southern  Uplands.  The 
mountainous  Highlands  are  a  table-land  which  has  been  cut 
across  from  sea  to  sea  by  the  deep  and  narrow  Glenmore,  and 
trenched  into  broad  ridges  and  furrows  by  many  valleys.  The 
hills  of  the  Southern  Uplands  are  in  like  manner  a  table-land 
of  broad  moors,  broken  by  river  valleys.  The  Central  Low- 
lands form  a  broad  plain  between  the  two  table-lands. 

1  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  James  I.  of  England.  The  parliaments  were  united  in 
1707. 

2  This  border  town,  after  many  changes  of  fortune,  is  now  part  of  England. 
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The  broad  valley  of  Strathmore  (or  the  great  valley), 
which  stretches  south-west  from  Forfarshire  to  Dumbarton- 
shire, marks  the  southern  limits  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  flanked  all  along  the  north-west  side  by  the  frontier  Grampians, 
along  the  south-east  side  by  the  Lennox,  the  Ochil,  and  the  Sidlaw  hills. 

Glenmore  (or  the  great  glen)  is  a  narrow  valley  dividing  the 
Highlands  into  two  parts. 

It  extends  from  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Eil,  and  contains  a  chain  of  lakes 
united  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  forming  a  water-way  for  vessels  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea, 

The  highest  summits  of  the  so-called  Grampian  Eange  are:  Ben  Nevis, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain  (4406  feet),  a  peak  near  the  south- 
west end  of  Glenmore,  and  the  central  cluster  oi  Ben  Macdhui,  Cairntoul, 
and  Cairngorm  (all  over  4000  feet) ;  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben  More  (nearly 
4000  feet).  In  the  Northern  Highlands  (north  of  Glenmore)  are  Ben 
Attow  (3383  feet)  and  Maam'soul  (3862  feet). 

The  Central  Lowlands,  including  Strathmore  and  the  Plain  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  form  a  broad  belt  of  land,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  under  500  feet 
above  sea -level,  while  here  and  there  hills  —  Campsie  Fells,  Ochil  Hills, 
Sidlaw  Hills — approach  2000  feet.  The  highest  point  is  Ben  Cleugh,  one 
of  the  Ochils  (2352  feet). 

In  the  Southern  Uplands  the  mountains  are  of  sandstone,  flat-topped, 
with  smooth  grassy  slopes,  having  among  them  bogs,  peat-mosses,  and 
grassy  river-dales.  The  highest  points  are  the  Merrick  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire (2764  feet)  and  Broadlaw  in  Peebleshire  (2754  feet). 

The  Plain  of  Ayr  lies  between  the  crescent-shaped  hills  of  the  southern 
ranges  and  the  sea.  It  is  fertile,  rich  in  coal,  iron,  and  building  stone,  and 
studded  with  mining  and  manufacturing  towns. 

The  watershed  runs  north  and  south,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Loch  Lomond, 
across  the  lowland  plain,  and  along  the  southern  uplands  to  the  Cheviots 
The  eastern  slope  is  longer  than  the  western. 

THE  GREAT  GLEN   OF   SCOTLAND. 

"  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  geography  of 
Scotland  is  that  great  opening  which  extends  from  the  shores 
of  Caithness,  directly  across  the  island,  through  the  shires  of 
Inverness  and  Argyle  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principal 
part  of  this  valley  or  opening  is  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the 
sea,  Loch  Linnhe  with  its  continuation  Loch  Eil  and  the  Moray 
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Firth;  and  of  the  space  of  land  between  these  two,  which  is 
only  sixty  miles  in  extent,  nearly  two-thirds  are  covered  by 
series  of  fresh-water  lakes. 

To  the  plains  and  low  hills  bounding  this  important  division 
of  country  on  the  east  succeed  chains  of  rough  mountains, 
which  gradually  increase  in  height,  and  attain  the  greatest 
elevation  in  Great  Britain  at  Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort- William, 
which  rises  4406  feet  above  the  sea.''^ 

This  valley,  called  in  Gaelic,  "  Glen  More  nan  Albin,"  "  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland,"  forms  the  line  of  that  commercial 
water-way  from  sea  to  sea  which  was  completed  in  1822,  and 
is  named  "the  Caledonian  Canal."  This  is  a  work  of  great  use- 
fulness for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  as  it  enables  them  to  pass 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  North  Sea,  or  the  reverse  way, 
without  requiring  to  navigate  by  the  longer  route  round  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

The  lakes  which  form  links  in  this  canal  or  water-way 
from  north-east  to  south-west  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich, 
and  Loch  Lochy,  respectively  about  twenty-three,  three,  and 
ten  miles  in  length.  Loch  Ness  attains  the  very  great  depth 
of  nearly  800  feet  at  its  deepest  part,  and  Loch  Lochy  about 
half  as  much.  The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  lakes  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  On  Loch  Ness  they  are  rugged  and 
well-wooded;  and  on  the  other  two  lakes  they  are  covered 
with  green  pastures,  with  here  and  there  a  few  birch-trees 
scattered  over  them. 

All  three  lakes  present  pleasing  and  attractive  scenery,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  smooth  placid  water,  and 
views  along  glens  extending  northward,  as  Glen  Moriston 
opening  on  Loch  Ness. 

About  a  mile  from  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Ness  are  situated 
the  celebrated  Falls  of  Foyers,  consisting  of  a  lower  fall  and  an 
upper  fall,  the  former  about  90  feet  in  height,  the  latter  about 
30.  The  richly  wooded  scenery  of  this  gorge  is  of  the  grandest 
character,  and  the  lower  fall  has  been  declared  to  form  one  of 
the  finest  sights  in  Britain. 

1  Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Iliyhlands. 
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At  the  south-western  end  of  the  canal  there  is  a  series  of 
locks  known  by  the  name  of  "  Neptune's  Staircase,"  by  which 
vessels  descend  to  or  mount  up  from  the  sea  at  Loch  Eil. 
There  is  a  similar  but  lesser  series  of  locks  at  the  other  end 
near  the  town  of  Inverness;  the  river  Ness  not  forming  part  of 
the  canal  route. 

Near  Loch  Eil,  to  the  south,  may  be  seen  Ben  Nevis,  the 
monarch  of  all  our  British  mountains.  Standing  well  apart 
from  other  mountain  masses,  and  rising  almost  from  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  it  present  a  grand  and  impressive  appearance.  On 
the  north  side  a  steep  precipice  commences  at  the  summit  and 
reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  1500  feet.  From  the 
top  of  Ben  Nevis  may  be  seen  the  distant  hills  of  Caithness 
and  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Linnhe  form  a  sea-arm  which  presents 
all  the  way  to  Oban  a  succession  of  romantic  scenery.  The 
traveller  who  follows  this  route  in  summer,  and  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  favoured  with  a  fine  sunset,  has  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  He  advances  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sunlit  sea,  bounded 
right  and  left  by  the  wild  hills  of  Glencoe,  Morven,  and  Appin, 
whose  wildness  is  softened  by  the  mellow  evening  tints,  towards 
the  bold  rounded  hills  of  the  island  of  Mull  in  front,  now  in 
deep  shadow.  These  are  seen  rising  over  the  nearer  low  and 
fertile  island  of  Lismore,  and  present  in  their  highest  peak, 
Benmore,  3168  feet  high,  a  well-known  landmark  which  is 
visible  from  many  distant  points  in  this  region. 

With  the  island  of  Mull  the  great  valley  may  be  said  to  end. 
Along  its  northern  shore,  by  the  strait  called  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  is  the  approach  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  while  round  its 
southern  extremity  is  the  sea-way  to  the  open  Atlantic  Ocean. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  England — temperate  and 
healthy — but  rather  colder. 

The  rainfall,  where  uninfluenced  by  the  hills,  ranges  from  40  inches  in 
the  west  to  24  inches  in  the  east :  the  amount  increases  greatly  among  the 
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mountains,  which  attract  the  rain-clouds,  and  is  128  inches  in  Glencroe, 
between  Lochs  Long  and  Fyne.  Harvests  are  three  or  four  weeks  later 
than  in  England,  and  the  winters  in  the  Highlands  are  long  and  cold. 
The  highest  mountain  peaks  are  within  300  feet  of  the  probable  line  of 
perpetual  snow;  snow  lies  all  the  summer  in  some  of  the  high  sheltered 
ravines.  The  winters  in  the  Shetlands  are  as  mild  as  in  the  south-coast 
counties  of  England.  The  prevailing  warm  winds  and  ocean  currents  from 
the  south-west  influence  the  climate,  tempering  both  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  heat. 

EIVERS  AND   LAKES. 

The  heavy  rainfall  among  the  mountains  and  hills  feeds 
abundant  streams,  and  collects  in  many  lake  basins. 

Excepting  the  Clyde,  the  principal  rivers  flow  eastward  into 
the  North  Sea.  Their  sources  are  at  a  great  elevation  above 
the  sea;  the  Forth  and  Tay  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  Most 
of  them  receive  not  only  the  torrents  formed  by  the  rains  and 
snows  of  the  mountains,  but  also  the  water  of  lakes,  which 
are  themselves  fed  in  the  same  way:  hence  the  volume  of 
water  which  they  carry  down  is  great,  their  course  swift,  and 
they  are  navigable  for  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
their  mouths.    The  river  fisheries  of  salmon  are  very  valuable. 

Commencing  at  the  south-east,  the  Tweed,  which  in  its  lower  course 
forms  the  English  boundary,  rises  in  Hart  Fell  in  the  south  of  Peeblesshire, 
and  flows  for  100  miles  to  Berwick;  its  tributaries  are  the  Whiteadder, 
BlacTcadder,  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  Teviot  and  Till.  The  Forth  rises  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Ben  Lomond;  it  becomes  tidal  and  navigable  at  Stirling,  and  is 
remarkable  for  many  windings,  called  the  Links  of  Forth,  and  a  deep  broad 
estuary  with  convenient  ports  and  anchorage  grounds;  its  length  is  60  miles, 
or  including  the  Firth,  100  miles;  the  tributary  Teith  receives  the  waters 
of  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray,  Vennachar,  Voil,  and  Lubnaig.  The  Tay  rises 
on  the  western  border  of  Perthshire,  and,  as  the  Dochart  river,  flows  to  Loch 
Tay  and  east  and  south-east  through  Perthshire,  then,  as  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  between  Forfarshire  and  Fifeshire  to  Buddon  Ness,  120  miles,  and 
receiving  the  waters  of  many  lakes  of  Perthshire:  the  course  is  rapid,  the 
channel  is  deep  and  wide,  and  it  carries  more  water  to  the  sea  than  any 
other  British  river ;  it  is  navigable  only  to  Perth,  its  great  port  being  Dundee, 
but  even  here  are  many  sand-banks  ;  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  Garry, 
Isla,  Tummel,  and  Earn.  The  Dee  rises  in  the  highest  part  (the  Aberdeen- 
shire branch)  of  the  Grampians,  and  flows  about  80  miles  through  romantic 
scenery  to  Aberdeen.  The  Don,  which  rises  in  the  same  cluster  of  moun- 
tains as  the  Dee,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Old  Aberdeen,  very  near  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Dee.  Of  the  three  rivers  which  flow  northwards,  the  Deveron,  Spey, 
and  Findhorn,  the  Spey  only  is  important:  it  rises  in  the  Monadhleadh 
Mountains  has  a  course  of  1 07 
miles,  at  first  slow,  but  after- 
wards very  rapid,  through 
the  well-wooded  Strathspey, 
and  is  useful  in  navigation 
only  for  floating  timber  rafts. 

The  Clyde  rises  in  Queens- 
berry  Hill,  1400  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  flows  as  a 
mountain  torrent  to  Lanark, 
where  are  the  remarkable 
falls  of  the  Clyde;  north- 
westward it  flows  through 
the  fertile  Clydesdale  to 
Glasgow,  where  it  becomes 
tidal  and  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels.  At  Glas- 
gow, however,  the  depth  was 
formerly  slight,  and  it  is 
only  through  dredging  and 
deepening  that  it  has  be- 
come a  commercial  river, 
now  rivalling  the  Thames 
and  Mersey.  Onwards,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  between 
the  counties  of  Renfrew 
and  Dumbarton  it  flows  to 
the  town  of  Dumbarton, 
where,  after  a  course  of  98 
miles,  the  river  is  said  to 
end  with  the  opening  of  the 
firth.  The  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Avon  and  Cart  on 
the  left  bank,  and  the  Kelvin 
and  Leven  on  the  right. 

On  the  south  there  are 
three  rivers — the  Dee,  which 
enters  the  Irish  Sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Solway  Firth 
by  a  broad  estuary  a  little 
below  the  town  of  Kirkcud- 
bright; the  Nith,  which  flows  into  the  Solway  Firth  south  of  Dumfries;  and 
the  Annan,  which  enters  the  Solway  about  nine  miles  from  its  upper  end. 
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The  lakes  are  chiefly  in  the  Highlands,  where  they  lie,  like 
riA^ers,  in  hollows  of  the  narrow  glens,  shut  in  by  mountain 
walls,  and  are  noted  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their 
scenery. 

TABLE   OF  EIVERS  OF   SCOTLAND. 


KlVERS. 

Length 
in  miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

Flowing  into  the  North  Sea. 

1.  Draining  the  Southern 

Lowlands. 

Tiveed 

96 

Peebles,  Galashiels  (on  the  Gala),  Melrose, 

Tribs.  Whiteadder.Black- 

Kelso,  Coldstream;  Berwick,  in  England. 

adder,  Yarrow,  Ettrick, 

Teviot,  Till. 

2.  Draining  the  Lowland 

Plain. 

Forth 

100 

Stirling,  Alloa,  Grangemouth,  Bo'ness,  Queens- 

Tribs.     Teith,  Devon. 

ferry,  Grantou,  Leith,  Kirkcaldy,  North 
Berwick. 

3.  Draining  the  S.  High- 

lands and  N.  Lowlands. 

Tai/        

120 

Dunkeld,  Perth,  Dundee. 

Tribs.     Garry,  Isla,  Earn. 

4.  Draining  the  Highlands. 

Dee        

87 

Braemar,  Balmoral,  Aberdeen. 

Don        

50 

Old  Aberdeen. 

Deveron 

40 

Banff. 

Speij       

107 

Flowing  into  the  Atlantic 

Ocean. 
1.  Draining  the  Western 

Lowlands. 

Clyde 

98 

Lanark,  Glasgow,   Renfrew,  Port-Glasgow, 

Tribs.     Avon,  Cart,  Kel- 

Dumbarton, Greenock;  Dunoon  and  Largs 

vin,  Leven. 

on  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

2.  Draining  the  South-west 

slope  of  the  Southern 

Lowlands. 

Dee         

40 

Kirkcudbright. 

Nith       .. 

45 

Dumfries. 

Annan 

25 

Moffat,  Annan. 

Enclosed  in  rocky  basins  their  vv^aters  are  pure  and  transparent,  masses 
of  forest  clothe  the  sheltered  slopes  around  them,  and  the  islets  rising  from 
their  surface:  steep  cliffs  and  high  mountains  form  a  grand  background  to 
the  scenery.     Like  the  rivers  they  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  lake  in  Britain,  has  many  well-wooded  islands, 
and  lofty  mountains  (including  Ben  Lomond)  rise  from  its  shores.  Noith- 
east  from  Ben  Lomond  is  the  smaller  Loch  Katrine, ^  which  supplies  Glasgow 
with  water.  The  picturesque  Loch  Tay  is  overlooked  by  Ben  Lawers. 
Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  is  second  to  Loch  Lomond  in  size  and  beauty. 


1  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  this  pretty  lake  famous,  as  the  scene  depicted  in  his 
finest  poem,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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Loch  Ericht  (Er'-ikt)  is  in  a  wild  desolate  spot  among  high  mountains.^ 
Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Lochy  are  in  Glenmore,  and  form  part  of  the  water 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea:  Loch  Ness  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  depth,  800  feet,  and  the  beautiful  Falls  of  Foyers, 
277  feet  high,  near  its  margin.  Loch  Maree  (Ma-re')  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  northern  lakes ;  its  islets  are  wooded,  and  the  moun- 
tains around  are  high,  steep,  and  grand.  Loch  Shin,  in  Sutherland,  is  one 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  which  stretch  from  the  Dornoch  Firth  to  Loch  Laxford. 
Loch  Leven,  in  Kinross,  is  the  only  lake  of  importance  in  the  Lowlands: 
it  is  oval  in  shape,  and  on  one  of  its  islands  are  ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle, 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned. 

THE  APPROACH   TO   BRITAIN   FROM  AMERICA. 

The  first  whiif  we  got  of  nature  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  the  peaty  breath  of  the  peasant  chimneys  of 
Ireland  while  we  were  yet  many  miles  at  sea.  What  a  home- 
like fireside  smell  it  was;  it  seemed  to  remind  me  of  a  home 
long  forgotten.  Thjs  odour  of  the  Old  World,  wafted  to  us 
on  our  approach  froni  the  New,  savours  of  the  soil.  I  know 
no  other  fuel  that  yields  so  agreeable  a  perfume. 

With  the  breath  of  the  chimney  there  came  presently  the 
chimney-swallow,  which  dropped  much  fatigued  upon  the  deck 
of  the  steamer.  It  was  still  more  welcome,  for  it  reminded  us 
of  the  American  barn-swallow.  Its  little  black  cap  appeared 
pulled  down  over  its  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  and  its  glossy 
steel-blue  coat,  its  forked  tail,  its  tiny  feet,  and  its  cheerful 
twitter  were  the  same.  This  little  bird  was  the  herald  of  fair 
weather,  and  at  sea  always  hails  from  the  port  of  bright  warm 
skies.  The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  sailing  between 
shores  basking  in  full  summer  sunshine. 

Those  who,  after  ten  days  of  sorrowing  and  fasting  in  the 
desert  of  the  ocean,  have  sailed  up  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
thence  up  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  on  the  morning  of  a  perfect 
mid-May  day,  the  sky  all  sunshine,  the  earth  all  verdure, 
know  what  this  experience  is;  and  only  those  can  know  it. 
It  takes  a  good  many  foul  days  in  Scotland  to  make  one  fair 

1  The  district  being  difficult  of  access.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  in  1746,  found  a  safe 
hiding-place  in  a  cave  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 
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one;  but  when  the  fair  day  does  come,  it  is  worth  the  price 
paid  for  it.  These  fair  days,  I  was  told,  might  be  looked  for 
in  May;  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  several  of  them,  and 
the  day  we  entered  port  was  such  a  one  as  you  would  select 
from  a  hundred. 

The  traveller  is  in  a  mood  to  be  pleased  after  clearing  the 
broad  Atlantic,  the  eye  is  apt  to  flatter  the  scenes  upon  which 
it  rests,  and  the  deck  of  a  steamer  is  a  rare  vantage-ground  for 
sight-seeing.  Yet,  allowing  for  these  favourable  conditions, 
the  Scotch  sunshine  is  delightful,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Clyde 
unequalled  by  any  other  approach  to  Europe.  It  shows 
Europe  in  little,  the  scenes  assorted  and  passed  before  you  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  highlands  and  lochs  and  castle- 
crowned  crags  are  on  the  one  hand;  the  lowlands  with  their 
parks  and  farms,  their  halls,  and  matchless  verdure  on  the 
other. 

The  eye  loves  a  look  of  permanence  and  order,  of  peace  and 
contentment;  and  these  Scotch  shores,  with  their  stone  houses, 
compact  masonry,  clean  fields,  grazing  herds,  ivy-clad  walls, 
dense  foliage,  perfect  roads,  and  verdant  mountains  fulfil  all 
the  conditions.  We  pause  for  an  hour  in  front  of  Greenock, 
and  then,  on  the  crest  of  the  tide,  make  our  way  slowly 
upward.  The  landscape  closes  around  us.  We  can  almost 
hear  the  cattle  ripping  off  the  juicy  grass  in  the  fields.  One 
feels  as  if  he  could  eat  grass  himself.  It  is  a  paradise  of 
pasture. 

We  can  see  the  daisies  and  buttercups;  and  from  over  a 
meadow  on  our  right,  the  song  of  the  skylark  reaches  my  ear. 
Indeed  not  a  little  of  the  charm  and  freshness  of  this  part  of 
the  voyage  was  the  impression  it  made  as  of  going  afield  in  an 
ocean  steamer.  We  had  suddenly  passed  from  a  wilderness  of 
waters  into  a  verdant,  sunlit  landscape,  where  scarcely  any 
water  was  visible. 

The  Clyde,  soon  after  you  leave  Greenock,  becomes  little 
more  than  a  large  deep  canal,  enclosed  between  meadow  banks, 
and  from  the  deck  of  the  great  steamer  only  the  most  charm- 
ing rural  sights  and  sounds  greet  you.     You  are  at  sea  amid 
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fresh  green  parks  and  fields  of  clover  and  grain.  You  behold 
farm  occupations — sowing,  planting,  ploughing — as  from  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Playful  heifers  and  skipping  lambs 
take  the  place  of  leaping  dolphins  and  the  basking  sword-fish. 
The  ship  steers  her  way  amid  turnip-fields  and  broad  acres  of 
newly-planted  potatoes.  You  are  not  surprised  that  she  needs 
piloting.  A  little  tug  with  a  rope  at  her  bows  pulls  her  first 
this  way  and  then  that,  while  one  at  her  stern  nudges  her  right 
flank  and  then  her  left. 

Presently  we  come  to  the  ship-building  yards  of  the  Clyde, 
where  rural  scenes  are  strangely  mingled  with  those  of  quite 
another  sort.  "  First  a  cow  and  then  an  iron  ship,"  as  one  of 
the  voyagers  observed.  Here  a  pasture  or  a  meadow,  or  a 
field  of  wheat  or  oats,  and  close  beside  it,  without  an  inch  of 
waste  ground  between,  rise  the  skeletons  of  innumerable  ships, 
like  a  forest  of  slender  growths  of  iron,  with  the  workmen 
hammering  amid  it  like  so  many  noisy  woodpeckers. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  scene  can  be  witnessed  anywhere 
else  in  the  world — an  enormous  collection  of  machinery,  com- 
merce, and  building,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  and  simple  life 
of  inland  farm  lands.  You  could  leap  from  the  deck  of  a  half- 
finished  ocean  steamer  into  a  field  of  waving  wheat  or  broad 
beans. 

These  vast  ship-yards  are  set  down  here  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  scene. 
One  would  say  the  vessels  had  come  up  out  of  the  water  like 
seals  to  sun  themselves  here  on  the  grassy  bank. 

Of  the  factories  and  foundries  that  put  the  iron  in  shape,  you 
get  no  hint;  here  the  ships  rise  as  if  they  sprouted  from  the 
soil,  without  waste  or  litter,  but  with  an  unceasing  din.  They 
stand  as  thickly  as  a  row  of  cattle,  almost  touching  each  other, 
and  in  all  stages  of  progress.  Now  and  then  a  stall  will  be 
vacant,  the  ship  having  just  been  launched;  others  will  stand 
with  flags  flying  and  timbers  greased  or  soaped,  ready  to  take 
to  the  water  at  the  word.  Two  such,  both  large  ocean  steamers, 
waited  for  us  to  pass. 

We  looked  back,  saw  the  last  block  or  wedge  knocked  away 
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from  one  of  them,  and  the  monster  ship  sauntered  down  to  the 
water,  and  glided  into  the  current  in  the  most  gentle  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  way.  I  wondered  at  her  slow  pace  and  the 
grace  with  which  she  took  to  the  water.  The  vessels  are 
launched  up  and  down  the  stream,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel.  But  to  see  such  a  brood  of  ships,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  hatched  upon  the  banks  of  such  a  quiet  little  river, 
amid  such  peaceful  country  scenes,  is  a  new  experience.  This, 
then,  is  Britain;  a  little  island,  with  little  lakes,  little  rivers, 
quiet  fields,  but  mighty  interests  and  power  that  reach  round 
the  world. — John  Burroughs. 

COAST. 

No  one  can  examine  the  map  of  Scotland  without  noting 
the  irregular  coast,  the  many  and  deep  inlets,  and  the  large 
number  of  islands.  The  long,  narrow  river-like  openings  of 
the  sea  are  called  by  the  Scandinavian  name  of  Firth  ^  in  the 
east  and  south,  and  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Loch  in  the  west. 

The  curves  of  the  east  coast  are  few,  but  they  are  marked : 
two  deep  inlets  open  into  the  Lowland  Plain,  and  one  into  the 
Highlands. 

The  north  coast  and  the  western  coast  of  the  Highlands 
form  the  border  of  mountain  masses,  and  there'  the  cliffs  are  high 
and  rocky,  the  inlets  narrow  and  deep,  the  islands  numerous. 

The  south-western  coast  borders  maritime  plains,  and  forms 
several  shallow  sandy  bays. 

The  capes  are: — (1)  On  the  east  coast — St.  Abb's  Head, 
which  terminates  the  Lammermoor  Hills;  Fife  Ness,  a  sandy 
cape  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife ;  Buchan  Ness,  a  rocky 
promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire;  Kinnaird's 
Head,  a  low  grassy  headland;  and  Tarbat  Ness,  a  long  pointed 
peninsula  in  Ross-shire. 

(2)  On  the  north  coast — Duncansby  Head,  near  which  is  the 
site  of  John  o'  Groat's  House,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 

1  A  Firth  (from  faran,  to  go)  is  a  narrow  water  which  may  be  quickly  crossed,  as 
in  ferry.    A  loch  or  lough  is  a  lake,  or  water  more  or  less  enclosed. 
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northern  end  of  the  island;^  Dunnet  Head,  the  furthest  point 
of  the  mainland  north;  Cape  Wrath,  a  bold  and  dangerous 
headland  600  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 

(3)  On  the  west  coast  —  Ardnamurchan  Point,  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  mainland;  the  Mull  of  Can  tyre,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  peninsula,  is  only  14  miles  from  the  Irish  coast; 
the  Mull  of  Galloway,  whence  the  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Man  may 
be  plainly  seen.  The  Butt  of  Lewis  and  Barra  Head,  130 
miles  apart,  mark  the  limits  of  the  long  line  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides. 

The  inlets  of  the  east  coast  are  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  which  are  both  crossed  by  remarkable  bridges 
of  great  length;  Moray  Firth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chain  of 
lakes  of  Glenmore. 

Moray  Firth  is  the  general  name  for  the  great  inlet  between  Kinnaird's 
Head  and  the  coast  of  Caithness,  including  Dornoch  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth, 
and  Beauly  Firth.  The  latter  is  sometimes  included  in  the  name  Moray 
Firth.     The  Caledonian  Canal  opens  into  Beauly  Firth. 

On  the  west  coast — Loch  Linnhe  opens  into  Glenmore;  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  is  a  fine  estuary  and  most  important  highway 
of  commerce;  Loch  Fyne  stretches  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  latter  40  miles  into  the  heart  of  Argyleshire. 

The  bays  of  the  south  coast — Luce  Bay,  Wigton,  and  Solway 
Firth — are  sandy  and  shallow. 

ISLANDS. 

The  islets  of  the  east  coast  are  very  few;  they  are  all  in  the 
route  of  the  coasting  traffic,  and  each  has  an  important  light- 
house. Bass  Eock  and  May  Isle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  were  safe  retreats  for  holy  men  in  ancient  times. 
The  Bass  Eock  was  utilized  as  a  prison  by  the  later  Stuarts; 
Inchkeith  has  defences  to  protect  the  estuary  of  the  Forth. 

1  "From  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End."  John  o'  Groat  was  probably  the  ferryman 
of  the  flrth.  The  story  tells  that  when  the  representatives  of  the  family  increased  to 
eight,  to  avoid  quarrels  about  precedence,  a  house  was  built  with  eight  sides,  each 
having  a  door.  Nothing  remains  of  the  house;  an  outline  on  the  turf  is  supposed  to 
mark  its  site.  An  extensive  view  of  the  firth  is  obtained  from  the  rocky  shore,  where 
also  abundance  of  shells,  thrown  up  by  the  swift  tides,  are  collected. 
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Bell  Rock  is  a  dangerous  rock,  upon  which  a  bell  was 
fastened,  to  be  rung  by  the  action  of  the  waves;  a  tall  light- 
house now  warns  sailors  of  their  danger,  but  a  bell  is  still  tolled 
in  foggy  weather. 

The  Orkney  Islands  are  separated  from  Caithness  by  the 
Pentland  Firth,  a  strait  8  miles  wide,  noted  for  strong  tidal 
currents  and  rough  waters.  Pomona  or  Mainland  is  the  largest 
of  the  islands ;  they  are  all  low  except  Hoy,  whose  highest  point 
is  Ward  (i.e.  guardian  or  beacon)  Hill,  1556  feet  above  the  sea, 
affording  a  view  of  the  whole  group. 

The  island  of  Hoy,  or  the  High  Island,  is  noted  for  rugged  and  grand 
scenery.  On  the  west  side  the  cliffs  rise  to  the  height  of  1100  feet,  and  are 
the  haunt  of  eagles  and  sea-fowl.  The  Old  Man  of  Hoy  is  a  sandstone 
column,  450  feet  high,  standing  alone,  towering  above  the  cliflf-line,  and 
forming  a  landmark  even  from  the  Caithness  shore. 

The  Shetland  Islands  are  50  miles  north-east  of  the 
Orkneys.  The  name  "Shetland"  (Hetland),  highland,  describes 
the  hilly  surface  of  the  group.  The  tempestuous  sea  has  worn 
the  islands  into  all  sorts  of  shapes ;  no  place  is  more  than  three 
miles  from  salt  water.  Wall-like  cliffs,  over  1000  feet  high, 
the  abode  of  thousands  of  sea-birds;  tiny  islets,  whose  verdant 
table-tops  give  pasture  to  a  few  sheep;  tall  stacks  or  peaks  of 
bare  rock  cleaving  the  skies;  gloomy  caves  against  whose  sun- 
less sides  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows;  narrow  inlets  where  herds 
of  seals  may  be  seen  sunning  themselves  on  the  sea-weed- 
covered  rocks;  here  and  there  a  stony  beach  piled  with  heaps 
of  cod  and  ling  in  process  of  curing — these  are  some  of  the 
scenes  around  the  Shetland  coast. 

Between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  is  the  Fair  (or  Sheep)  Isle,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dangerous  sea.  Among  the  many  shipwrecks  recorded  is 
that  of  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  whose  crew  taught  the  people  the 
art  of  preparing  dyes  and  producing  the  woollen  cloths  of  bright  patterns 
which  prevail  to  this  day. 

The  islands  of  the  west  coast  are  known  as  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Hebrides  (or  Western  Isles),  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  channel  of  the  Minch. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  form  a  chain,  called  the  Long  Island,  of 
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rocky  and  mountainous  islets,  where  narrow  lochs  and  sounds 
intersect  the  land  in  all  directions. 

The  largest  island  is  Lewis  and  Harris;  southward  are  North  Uist,  Ben- 
becula,  South  Uist  and  Barra. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  are : — Skye,  the 
largest  and  most  picturesque;  Mull,  an  island  of  mountains 


Skye,  from  Rasay. 

and  caverns,  whose  highest  point,  Ben  More  (or  the  great 
mountain),  is  over  3000  feet  high,  and  is  a  bold  landmark  for 
vessels.  Iona,i  having  ruins  of  a  very  old  cathedral;  StafFa, 
remarkable  for  caves  formed  of  a  wonderful  array  of  basalt 
pillars;  Islay,  a  fertile  island,  and  Jura,  which  is  comparatively 
barren;  Arran,  noted  for  rugged  mountains,  and  Bute,  with 
mild  healthful  climate. 

Colonsay  and  Oronsay  are  separated  from  each  other  at  high  water  only. 
On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  in  Colonsay  are  the  ruins  of  a 

iln  lona  dwelt  St.  Columba,  who  thirteen  centuries  ago  planted  a  Christian  mission 
among  the  Pictish  tribes  in  the  Highlands.  The  island  was  considered  sacred,  and  in 
the  burying-ground  attached  to  St.  Oran's  Chapel  numerous  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Norway  have  been  buried. 
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castle,  the  stronghold  of  the  early  lords  of  the  island.  Oronsay  contains 
the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  ruins  are 
equalled  only  in  importance  by  those  of  lona. 

STAFFA  AND  lONA. 

The  floor  of  this  grand  edifice — Fingal's  Cave — is  a  liquid 
mirror,  reflecting,  in  calm  weather,  the  various  forms  and  tints 
of  the  vault  above;  while,  at  other  times,  the  gentle  waves 
that  sweep  along  the  columns,  resounding  from  the  roof  and 
walls,  produce  a  wild  and  sweet  music. 

But  when  the  southern  tempest  stirs  the  ocean,  and  drives 
the  lofty  waves  through  the  yawning  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
then  the  encounter  of  billow  and  rock  shakes  the  island.  Per- 
haps on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  not  a  more 
sublime  or  awful  sight  than  a  thunder-storm  at  StafFa  in  a  dark 
night.  The  war  of  the  elements  above,  below,  and  around, 
might  well  cause  men  to  tremble  when  the  rocks  shake  beneath 
their  feet,  and  appear  in  danger  of  being  swept  beneath  the 
waves. 

The  approach  to  Staffa  is  not  very  inviting  on  account  of 
the  comparative  flatness  of  the  island;  but  on  coming  close  to 
the  south  end,  the  ranges  of  basaltic  columns  rivet  attention. 
The  most  striking  view  is  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
yards,  when  the  Cormorant's  Cave  is  just  in  view  on  the  left, 
the  Boat  Cave  in  the  centre,  and  Fingal's  Hall  on  the  right. 
Landing  near  Clamshell  Cave,  and  clambering  towards  Fingal's 
Cave,  we  saw  thousands  of  columns  scattered  in  all  directions. 
We  entered  and  were  struck  with  the  natural  grandeur  of  this 
temple,  evidently  not  built  with  mortal  hands.  We  scrambled 
along  one  of  the  causeways  which  run  along  each  side  of  the 
cave,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the  end. 

It  is  midway  that  one  of  the  best  views  of  this  grand  grotto 
is  obtained,  and  where  the  musical  sound  of  the  echoing  waves 
is  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  bugle  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  cavern  was  filled  with  echoes.  The  view  from 
the  furthest  end  of  the  cave,  with  lona  in  the  distance,  ia 
grand  and  singular. 
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We  landed  on  the  sacred  soil  of  lona,  and  found  ourselves 
on  a  rugged  shore,  in  the  midst  of  aiicient  ruins  strewed  over 
many  a  rood,  on  a  low  and  lonely  isle,  surrounded  in  the  dis- 
tance by  misty  mountains,  shattered  cliffs,  and  a  boundless 
ocean — overshadowed  by  almost  perpetual  clouds  and  fogs — 
and  buffeted  on  all  sides  by  storms  and  raging  tides. 

A  locality  more  desolate,  dreary,  and  apart  from  the  world 
can  hardly  be  imagined;  yet  here  it  was  that  holy  men  devoted 
their  lives,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  to  preserve,  teach, 
and  spread  religion  among  "savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians." 
We  see  here  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  a  convent,  an  abbey  or 
a  cathedral,  and  the  "house  appointed  for  all  living,"  the  place 
of  burial. 

All  the  petty  kings  or  chieftains,  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  were  ambitious  to  have  their  bones  laid  in  the  sacred 
soil  of  lona.  At  least  forty-eight  Scottish  kings  lay  entombed 
beneath  our  feet.  St.  Oran's  Chapel  is  still  standing,  and  his 
tomb  was  pointed  out  to  us.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
crosses  that  once  stood  on  lona,  only  two  or  three  remain. — 
/.  Johnson. 

AMONG  THE  HEBRIDES. 

Leave  the  great  city  and  fly  northward;  through  the  green 
English  counties,  over  the  dark  manufacturing  towns,  across 
the  border,  past  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  in  and  out  of  the  city  of 
din  and  smoke  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  lochs 
and  streams,  till  you  are  standing,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
on  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  Skye. 

See  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Minch  and  the  Atlantic  break- 
ing around  you,  while  mountain  upon  mountain  rises  solemnly 
on  every  side,  and  the  rain-cloud  rests  above  you.  Then  look 
westward,  far  out  into  the  sea,  where,  like  a  huge  serpent 
crawling  northward,  and  scarcely  to  be  made  out  from  the 
wild  waste  of  water,  the  Hebrides  stretch  in  utter  loneliness, 
visited  by  no  passing  ship,  and  knowing  little  of  the  world  of 
man.  Then  suffer  us  to  fly  with  you  across  the  thirty  miles 
of  water,  till  we  have  set  you  down  on  the  very  summit  of 
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Ben  Eval,  a  lonely  mountain  rising  in  the  midst  of  these  far- 
off  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Now  look  around  you !  It  is  one  of  those  dark,  dim  days 
which  occur  here  five  out  of  every  seven  days  of  the  week; 
and  you  have  above  your  head,  not  the  soft  blue  of  southern 
climes,  but  a  sober,  beautiful  gray  of  the  vapour  or  under- 
heaven.  The  air  is  full  of  light;  not  golden,  not  yellow  and 
dazzling,  but  strange  silvern  light.  Gazing  below,  what  do 
you  see?  First,  on  every  hand,  the  sea,  with  its  unrest  that 
will  never  be  calmed. 

Then  close  beneath  you,  tracts  of  green  land,  rising  into 
purple  knolls,  broken  with  great  boulders  or  rocks,  and  so 
divided  with  sea- fiords,  fresh- water  lakes,  stagnant  lochans  or 
pools,  and  water  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  that  the  land  seems 
floating  land-patches  of  green  drifting  on  the  ocean.  Far  away 
southward  the  land  stretches  till  it  mingles  with  the  ocean, 
and  far  up  northward  till  it  rises  into  the  high  mountains  of 
Lewis.  Dreary,  silent,  homeless,  sea-surrounded,  a  dark  mass 
of  mingled  land  and  water — such  is  the  prospect. 

Why  have  we  wafted  you  to  this  cold  wilderness?  Wander 
down  into  the  valleys,  pass  from  island  to  island,  from  lake  to 
lake.  Is  all  dull  still?  Here  is  a  lochan;  how  ugly  it  looked 
at  a  little  distance !  and  yet  it  is  a  nest  of  perfect  loveliness, 
with  its  yellow  and  white  lilies,  its  bright  floating  leaves,  and 
its  silvern  leaping  trout. 

Where  are  you  now?  On  the  verge  of  the  Black  Lake, — 
miles  long,  and  so  shallow  that  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  jut 
everywhere  above  the  surface.  What  a  whirr  of  wings !  The 
wild  geese  are  rising  in  one  white  cloud,  till  they  vanish  into 
the  sky.  Now  you  pass  over  to  the  western  coast  and  wander 
on  the  sands.  You  scoop  the  sands  in  your  hands  and  find 
that  they  are  powdered  shells,  with  here  and  there  a  tiny  shell 
glittering  like  a  pearl. 

Stand  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Eval  again  and  strain  your 
eyes  towards  the  western  coast.  You  see  the  faint  gleams  of 
growing  corn  and  the  bright  green  of  the  potato,  and  the  blue 
peat-smoke  rising  from  a  tiny  hamlet  in  the  hollow.     You  may 
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also  make  out  a  spire,  and  a  white  house,  perhaps  the  priest's 
dwelling  or  the  minister's  manse. 

In  the  lonely  bays  of  the  sea-lochs,  in  the  green  hollows  of 
the  hills,  among  the  sand  knolls  of  the  western  coasts  there 
are  dwellings.  Here  and  there  you  may  see  a  comfortable  farm, 
with  sheep  and  cattle  and  well-tilled  fields.  Half -hidden  in 
nooks  are  groups  of  mud-huts,  straw-roofed,  with  little  patches 
of  corn  hard  by,  and  pretty  fishermen's  huts,  with  strong 
red-sailed  skiffs  and  nets  on  the  beach  before  them. 

At  the  head  of  Loch  Storport  stands  a  village,  upon  which 
the  herring-fishers  descend  like  a  swarm  in  the  fishing  season. 
The  air  is  full  of  the  smell  of  fish,  the  bones  of  boiled  fish  are 
lying  everywhere  upon  the  ground,  fish  are  drying  upon  the 
beach,  the  boats  at  the  quay  are  full  of  fish,  gulls  in  thousands 
are  darting  about  with  harsh  screams. — St.  Paul's  Magazine. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  plants  and  animals  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  England. 
The  abundance  of  rain  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  masses  of  forest  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  ravines  of 
the  Highlands;  but  the  country  is  less  wooded  than  England. 
The  open  moors  of  the  south  and  the  higher  regions  of  the 
north  are  treeless.  The  amount  of  land  devoted  to  deer  and 
feathered  game  is  more  extensive  than  in  England,  and  is  less 
of  the  nature  of  enclosed  and  cultivated  parks. 

PEOPLE. 

In  early  times  Scotland  was  peopled  by  Caledonians  and 
Picts,  Celtic  tribes  of  the  Gaelic  family.  The  Scots,  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  were  colonists  from  Ireland.  The 
Saxons  and  Northmen  who  invaded  England  spread  over  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  even  the  coast  districts  north  of  the 
Grampians.  Thus  the  Lowlanders  are  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
with  a  mixture  of  Celts  and  Scandinavians.  The  Highlanders 
belong  to  the  Gaelic  family  of  the  Celtic  race;  they  retain  in 
many  parts  their  ancient  language.     The  extreme  north  of 
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Scotland  (part  of  Caithness)  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  are  inhabited  by  a  Scandinavian  race. 

The  population  of  Scotland  is  about  four  and  a  half  millions, 
the  most  populous  districts  being  the  Lowland  plains,  while 
the  Highlands  are  thinly  peopled. 

AMONG  THE   CEOFTERS   OF  SKYE. 

The  glories  of  grouse-shooting  have  been  often  enough  set 
forth  with  pen  and  pencil;  yet  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary 
charm  in  its  surroundings  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  the 
Islands,  where  loch,  sky,  sea,  and  mountain  work  together  to 
show  you  Nature's  splendours.  From  the  higher  moor  the 
crofters'  black  houses  look  more  like  little  peat -stacks  than 
dwellings.  The  little  squares  of  their  arable  crofts  are  dark 
with  potato  or  light  with  a  thin  crop  of  short  oats.  Here  and 
there  a  patch  in  which  oats  were  sown  shows  nothing  but  a 
blaze  of  gaudy,  useless  golden  flowers.  The  soil  is  poor,  and 
the  climate,  especially  by  reason  of  the  terrific  wind-storms, 
almost  unbearable  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground.  There  are  sheep 
grazing  about  upon  the  hillsides,  and  what  the  Scotch  call 
"  cattle  beasts  " — black  cattle. 

At  the  time  o£  our  visit  all  the  young  and  hearty  were  away 
upon  the  East  Coast  herring-fishery,  whence,  with  luck,  they 
would  return  with  some  <£20  in  their  pockets.  If  the  season 
should  prove  unfavourable,  they  will  come  back  from  their 
long  toil  penniless. 

We  fared  by  no  means  badly.  It  is  true  we  had  to  eat  our 
way  steadily  through  a  sheep,  with  a  monotony  that  served  us 
for  an  almanac;  by  the  joint  that  appeared  on  table  we  knew 
how  many  days  through  a  sheep  we  were.  But  our  variety  lay 
in  grouse,  plover,  snipe,  fish  of  all  kinds,  from  brown  trout 
and  sea-trout,  with  now  and  then  a  salmon,  to  sea-fish  proper, 
lobsters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  sorts. 

The  sea-fish  we  caught  in  a  trammel-net  set  in  the  tideway 
and  left  all  night;  the  sea-trout  in  a  long  sieve-net  set  at  dusk 
across  a  burn's  mouth,  into  which  net  the  trout  were  then 
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frightened  by  splashing  from  up  the  burn  towards  the  net. 
The  moving  lanterns,  the  gleaming  fish,  the  silvery  drippings 
from  the  net,  and  the  dark  moving  forms  and  boats  against  the 
still  background  of  dark  water,  made  this  a  picturesque  scene. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  for  yachting,  of  all  I  have 
seen,  that  can  touch  the  west  coast  of  Scotland — provided 
you  get  fair  weather.  Where  will  you  find  such  variety  of 
scenery  as  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  and  islands  unravel 
themselves;  as  the  swift  changes  of  sky  upon  the  hills,  or  the 
colour  of  the  water,  warn  you  of  the  squall  that  is  on  you  and 
past  you  so  quickly  out  of  these  mountain  gorges  ? 

At  one  place  the  land  looms  above  you  in  great  up-sweeping 
sheets  of  grassy  down.  At  another  a  queer-shaped,  beetling 
cliff  overshadows  you;  or  again,  the  columnar  basalt,  which 
does  not  look  as  if  Nature's  careless  hand  had  made  it.  Now 
and  again  you  will  pass  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  upon  the 
very  edge  of  a  headland,  looking  away  over  the  Minch,  with 
but  a  narrow  causeway  from  the  mainland  leading  up  to  it. 
These  romantic  spots  recall  the  ancient  times  and  scenes,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conjure  up  some  vision  of  yellow-haired  Vikings 
plying  wild  war  around  the  base  of  the  cliff,  while,  from  above, 
the  chief  and  his  retainers  rained  down  their  missiles. 

Then  you  will  go  past  a  colony  of  puffins,  which  come  out  in 
denser  masses  than  a  swarm  of  bees;  or  you  will  get  among  a 
shoal  of  herring,  with  myriads  of  sea-birds  of  all  sorts  preying 
upon  them,  and  so  loaded  with  fish  that  they  can  only  lift 
themselves  an  inch  or  so  from  the  water,  to  flip  along  out  of 
the  boat's  way.  And  then  some  one  will  see  a  whale  blowing 
out  in  the  Minch,  and  you  will  all  look  to  be  the  first  to  sight 
his  next  appearance. 

One  day,  going  by  a  shoal  of  herring,  we  came  so  near  a 
gannet  asleep  on  the  water,  with  his  head  under  his  wing, 
that  we  almost  caught  him;  and  the  boatman  told  us  that  once 
at  night  a  gannet  got  entangled  in  his  nets,  and  frightened 
him  with  its  great,  white,  flapping  wings,  for  he  thought  it  was 
the  ghost  of  his  father! — Murray's  Magazine. 
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INDUSTRIES. 


The  skill  and  untiring  perseverance  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  manifest  in  the  extent  and  success  of  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Scotchmen  are  renowned  as  farmers  and  foresters;  in 
mining  and  quarrying  they  have  opened  out  extensive  works 
which  support  a  variety  of  manufactures;  in  ship-building  and 
commerce  they  have  secured  their  full  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
empire. 

MINING. 

Coal  and  Iron  are  found  in  the  Central  Lowlands.  Granite 
is  quarried  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Argyle,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright. Sandstone  for  building  is  obtained  in  Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire,  Edinburghshire,  and  elsewhere;  paving  stones 
in  Forfarshire  and  Caithness.  Slate  is  quarried  in  Argyle- 
shire.  Lead,  containing  Silver,  is  found  at  Leadhills  and 
Wanlockhead. 

Coal  is  plentifully  obtained  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Fife,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  annual  yield  of  Scotch  coal-mines  is 
over  30  million  tons. 

Ironstone  is  found  on  all  the  coal-fields;  the  chief  places  are  North  Ayr- 
shire, Fifeshire,  and  the  district  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh :  more 
than  half  a  million  tons  of  ore  are  raised  annually. 

Scotch  granite  is  esteemed  for  the  closeness  of  its  texture;  it  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  sought  for  ornamental  work:  the  Peterhead  variety  is 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 

"The  annual  yield  of  lead  is  not  large,  but  it  yields  a  fair  proportion  of 
silver. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
capable  of  cultivation:  the  best-tilled  districts  are  in  the  east 
and  north-east,  with  parts  of  the  south-west;  and  there  farm- 
ing is  practised  with  great  care  and  skill. 

Many  of  the  Highland  estates  are  chiefly  valuable  as  hunting  grounds  for 
deer  and  feathered  game,  and  for  the  grazing  they  furnish  for  sheep.  The 
more  hilly  districts  of  the  Lowlands  also  feed  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
There  are  large  plantations  of  timber  trees,  but  market-gardens  and  orchards 
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are  of  comparatively  less  area  than  in  England.  The  chief  grain  crops  are 
oats  and  barley,  especially  the  former.  The  soil  and  climate  are  less  suited 
for  wheat,  though  good  crops  of  it  are  grown  in  many  localities,  even  as  far 
north  as  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle  for  English  markets.  There  are  1^  million  of  cattle,  over 
7  million  sheep,  over  100,000  pigs,  and  some  200,000  horses.  The  principal 
root  crops  are  turnips  and  potatoes.  The  dairy  counties  are  Ayr,  Lanark, 
and  Dumfries. 

MANUFACTUEES. 

The  most  important  manufactures  of  Scotland  are  Textiles 
— including  cotton,  linen,  jute,  and  hemp,  woollen  and  silk 
goods — Iron  Goods,  and  Ship-building. 

The  ancient  staple  manufactures  were  linen  and  wool,  which,  before  the 
invention  of  machinery,  were  home  industries  scattered  over  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  still  retain  something  of  that  character,  though  they 
are  now  chiefly  carried  on,  as  are  the  other  manufactures,  in  the  coal  district 
of  the  Northern  Lowlands. 

Cottons  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  the  printed  varieties,  are 
manufactured  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley :  Linen,  of  the  finer  sort, 
Damask,  &c.,  at  Dunfermline;  Coarse  Linen,  Canvas,  and  Cord- 
age, at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Brechin,  Montrose; 
Woollen  Cloths  and  Carpets  at  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Stir- 
ling. Galashiels  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  lightly-felted 
woollen  cloths,  named  from  the  district  Tweeds,  and  Hawick 
also  manufactures  tweeds  and  woollen  hosiery.  Silk  at  Paisley 
and  Glasgow. 

Blast-furnaces  for  the  Smelting  of  Iron  are  to  be  found  on  all 
the  coal-fields.  Hardware  and  Machinery  are  manufactured  in 
and  around  Glasgow  and  Falkirk. 

The  first  steamboat  in  Britain  was  launched  on  the  Clyde  in  1812,  and 
this  I'iver  has  still  a  high  reputation  among  maritime  nations  for  Ship- 
huilding.  At  Glasgow  the  ship-building  trade  is  mainly  in  iron  steam- 
ships, and  the  fitting  of  engines  to  vessels  built  elsewhere :  Dumbarton, 
Port-Glasgow,  and  Greenock  have  also  large  ship-building  yards.  The 
making  of  soap,  acids,  bleaching-powder,  and  other  chemical  manufactures, 
as  well  as  glass  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  at  Glasgow. 

Preservation  of  Food — "tinned"  meats,  soups,  and  fish — is  carried  on  at 
Aberdeen  and  Leith ;  Fish-curing  at  Wick,  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead,  Aber- 
deen, and  Leith ;  Sugar-refining  at  Greenock  ;  Brewing  at  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
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gow,  Alloa,  and  other  places ;  the  distillation  of  whisky  at  Campbeltown, 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  places. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Scotch  fisheries  employ  over  40,000  people,  and  form 
a  very  important  branch  of  industry.  Salmon  frequent  all  the 
larger  rivers,  especially  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Dee,  Don,  and  Spey, 
Herring  J  cod^  ling,  and  haddock  are  caught  off  all  the  coasts; 
Wick,  Peterhead,  Buckie,  Fraserburgh,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and 
the  Fife  ports,  are  the  principal  fishing  ports.  Dundee  and 
Peterhead  have  steamships  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fishery. 

COMMERCE. 

Scotland  enjoys  a  full  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  British 
empire.  The  Imports  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, consisting  of: — ■ 

1.  Raw  Materials: — Cotton,  Flax,  Jute,  Hemp,  Wool,  Silk, 
Wood,  Oil  and  Tallow,  Dye-stuflPs. 

2.  Articles  of  Food: — Corn,  Wine,  Sugar,  &c. 

Scotland  receives  a  thirteenth  of  the  imports  and  sends  out  a  ninth  of  the 
exports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Exports  are : — 

1.  Products  of  Mines  and  Manufactures: — Coal,  Iron, 
Granite,  Lead;  Hardware,  Ships  and  Machinery,  Textile 
Fabrics,  Chemicals,  Whisky,  Ale,  and  Bitter  Beer. 

2.  Articles  of  Food:— Fish  and  Cattle. 

The  largest  seaports  are: — Glasgow  and  Greenock,  on  the 
Clyde;  Leith,  Grangemouth,  and  Kirkcaldy  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Dundee  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Aberdeen  on  the  Dee,  Ayr 
and  Ardrossan  on  the  south-west  coast. 

Glasgow  imports  food-stuffs,  cotton,  iron-ore,  leather,  and  chemicals,  and 
exports  cotton  and  metal  goods,  beer  and  spirits.  Oreenoch  trades  chiefly  in 
sugar  and  coals.  Leith  imports  food-stuffs,  flax  and  hemp,  petroleum,  seeds, 
saltpetre.  Dundee  imports  flax  and  jute,  and  exports  cottons,  linens,  ma- 
chinery, and  coals.  Aberdeen  trades  in  textiles,  paper,  iron  goods,  timber, 
and  provisions.  The  other  ports  are  chiefly  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  where  the  coal  trade  is  important :  Granton  takes  part 
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of  the  trade  of  Edinburgh  ;  Grangemouth  imports  timber;  AUoa,  Borrows- 
tounness  (or  Bo'ness),  and  Kirkcaldy,  Ardrossan,  Ayr,  and  Troon  also  export 
coal.  Inverness  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Highlands;  Kirkwall,  Lerwick, 
Wick,  and  Stornoway  have  a  general  crade  as  well  as  the  fishing  industries. 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  along  the  ports  of  the  east  coast 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  (Leith  and  Granton),  and  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen, Wick,  and  Kirkwall.  Glasgow  is  the  great  passenger  port  for  Ireland, 
America,  and  other  colonies.  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick  are  the  nearest 
ports  for  Ireland.  In  summer  steamers  from  Glasgow,  Oban,  and  Strome 
visit  all  the  places  of  interest  on  the  west  coast. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

Good  roads  traverse  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  chief 
canals  are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  connecting  the  estuaries 
of  those  two  rivers,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal  through  Glen- 
more  (60  miles  long  and  20  feet  deep),  which  was  cut  to  avoid 
the  long  and  dangerous  passage  through  Pentland  Firth.  Rail- 
ways connect  the  chief  towns. 

Scotland  has  about  4000  miles  of  railway.  It  connects  with  the  English 
systems  through  Bervsdck  and  Carlisle.  They  form  a  net-work  over  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands,  the  chief  centres  being  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, and  Perth.  From  Perth,  lines  connect  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
and  the  towns  between.  There  are  also  lines  through  the  Highlands,  ( 1 )  from 
Stirling  to  Oban;  (2)  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  Wick,  and  Thurso;  (3)  from 
Dingwall  to  Strome  on  the  west  coast.  The  railway  bridges  over  the  Tay 
and  Forth  are  among  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

TOWNS. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  owe  their  origin  and  impor- 
tance to  convenience  of  river  and  sea  traffic,  e.g.  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Leith,  Perth.  The  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  consequent  manufactures,  have  added  to  the 
importance  of  many  of  them,  as  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and 
Greenock.  In  ancient  times,  fear  of  invasion  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  strong  defences  at  suitable  points,  e.g.  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton  in  the  Lowlands,  Perth  and  Inver- 
ness in  the  Highlands. 

There  are  over  20  towns  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants: — Glasgow 
(with  Govan,  Partick,  &c.),  over  a  million;  Edinburgh,  about  400,000; 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  over  160,000  each;  Paisley,  Leith,  Greenock,  over 
50,000  each;   Coatbridge,  Kilmarnock,  Kirkcaldy,  Hamilton,  Motherwell, 
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Perth,  Falkirk,  Ayr,  Dunfermline,  over  30,000  each;  Inverness,  Clydebank, 
Airdrie,  Arbroath,  Wishaw,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling,  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  each. 


COUNTIES. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties,  which  may  be  classed 
according  to  position  as  13  southern,  10  central,  and  10 
northern.  Inverness  is  the  largest  county,  and  Clackmannan 
the  smallest. 

The  counties  were  made  at  a  much  later  date  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  arranged  not  so  much  by  natural  features  as  by 
ownership.  Orkney  and  Shetland  now  form  separate  counties 
uniting  to  return  one  member  to  parliament;  while  Eoss  and 
Cromarty  are  considered  one  county. 

THIRTEEN  SOUTHEEN   COUNTIES. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  names  of  county  towns  are  printed  on  the  same 
type  as  names  of  counties. 

Berwickshire  is  an  agricultural  county;  the  Merse  (march  or  borderland) 
of  Berwick,  between  the  Lammermoor  Hills  and  the  Tweed,  is  a  fertile 
plain.  The  county  contains  many  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  castles, 
towers,  and  abbeys.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
county,  is  now  an  English  town.  Duns  is  the  county  town.  Near  St. 
Abb's  Head  are  the  ruins  of  Coldingham  Priori/,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monastic  buildings  in  Scotland,  and  Fast  Castle,  a  stronghold  built  upon  a 
wild  headland,  famous  in  Scottish  history,  and  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Haddingtonshire,  or  East  Lothian,  produces  coal  and  limestone,  but  it  is 
mainly  agricultural,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties.  Haddington 
has  an  important  corn-market.  Dunbar  is  an  important  fishing  station; 
the  castle  twice  sheltered  Mary  of  Scots,  and  once  the  English  army  was 
foiled  in  an  attempt  to  take  it,  by  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  March. 
Battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1296  and  1650.  Prestonpans 
is  famous  for  the  battle  in  which  the  Highlanders,  headed  by  the  Pretender, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  in  1745.  North  Berwick  is  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place; the  most  noted  sights  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Bass  Rock 
and  the  imposing  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle;  Bass  Rock  is  420  feet  high 
and  a  mile  round;  a  spring  of  water  gushes  from  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
which  is  the  home  of  a  few  sheep  and  many  wild-fowl :  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  the  rock  was  a  state  prison. 

( 559 )  •  K 
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Edinburghshire,^  or  Mid-Lothian,  produces  coal  and  building-stone. 
Dalkeith  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  agricultural  produce.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  built  on  a  cluster  of  ridges,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  pictur- 
esque appearance  and  for  the  beautiful  views  obtainable  from  almost  all 
points  in  and  around  it.  The  summit  of  the  highest  hill  is  crowned  by  an 
ancient  castle,  which  is  inaccessible  except  from  one  side.  The  line  of 
streets  leading  down  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood  Palace,  forming  the 
principal  thoroughfare  in  the  old  town,  contains  many  ancient  houses  of 
great  height,  and  presents  a  striking  appearance.  Much  of  the  old  town 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  rivals  the  new  town,  which  is  beautifully  laid  out 
with  fine  streets  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  in 
the  old  town ;  they  are :  Holyrood  House,  the  Castle,  the  Parliament 
House,  the  University,  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the 
Industrial  Museum.  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monument, 
the  High  School,  and  the  Royal  Institution  are  among  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  new  town.  Edinburgh  ranks  next  to  London  as  a  centre  of  the  book 
trade ;  it  has  also  extensive  breweries.  Its  ports  are  Leith  and  Granton,  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  former  a  manufacturing  town  as  well  as  a  seaport. 
Arthur's  Seat  is  a  hill  822  feet  high,  rising  from  Holyrood,  and  command- 
ing extensive  views. 

VIEW   OF  EDINBURGH.  2 

The  scenery  of  Scotland  is  very  varied  in  its  nature.  It  has 
been  said  that  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  parishes  in  England 
are  so  much  like  one  another  in  the  soft  rich  verdure,  the 
rounded  hills,  and  fertile  tilled  lands,  that  a  description  of  one 
might  answer  for  many.  But  in  Scotland,  so  broken  is  the 
surface,  so  much  of  it  is  traversed  by  lakes  and  great  arms  of 
the  sea,  that  each  district  has  features  of  its  own. 

The  scenery  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  is  strongly 
different,  whilst  the  almost  unnumbered  isles,  though  often 
bleak  and  storm-beaten,  have  a  rough  and  rugged  beauty  of 
their  own. 

Much  of  this  variety  of  scenery  to  which  we  refer  is  seen  in 
the  nature  of  the  hill-ground  over  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
is  spread. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  present  a  grander  or  more  varied 

1  The  burgh  or  fort  of  Edwin,  a  king  of  Northumbria. 

2  Adapted  from  Picturesque  Europe,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
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prospect  than  the  gray  capital  of  the  north,  when  viewed  from 
the  commanding  point,  the  Calton  Hill. 

When  viewed  from  the  base  of  the  Grecian  columns  which 
form  part  of  what  was  to  be  a  monument  "To  the  Glory  of 
God  and  the  Scottish  Soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war  with 
France,"  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  com- 
binations produced  there  by  art,  by  nature,  and  by  chance. 
Before  the  eye  stretches  the  length  of  Princes  Street,  till 
tapered  spire  and  dusky  dome  seem  to  blend  with  the  green 
ridges  of  Corstorphine. 

On  the  one  side  is  all  the  quick  life  of  to-day;  but  beyond 
the  valley  with  its  bridges,  and  the  straight  bank  of  the 
Earthen  Mound,  rises  the  wondrous  ridge  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  the  castle  on  its  rock,  looming  grim  and  vast.  High  over 
the  ridgy  steep  rises  St.  Giles'  airy  crown,  from  where  the  old 
city  looks  down  upon  the  new. 

Wonderful  on  winter  nights,  when  the  gully  is  filled  with 
darkness,  and  out  of  it  rises  against  the  sombre  blue  sky  and 
the  frosty  stars,  that  mass  of  bulwark  and  gloom  pierced  and 
quivering  with  numberless  lights. 

A  city  lies  before  you,  painted  by  fire  on  night.  High  in 
air  a  bridge  of  lights  leaps  across  the  chasm;  a  few  emerald 
lamps,  like  glow-worms,  and  a  single  crimson  one,  are  twinkling 
about  in  the  railway-station. 

The  ridged  and  chimneyed  bulk  of  blackness,  with  splendour 
bursting  out  of  every  pore,  is  the  wonderful  Old  Town,  the 
centre  of  Scottish  history.  By  night,  the  castle  and  its  rock 
are  always  in  dark  gloom;  but  by  day  they  look  down  upon 
the  double  city  with  stern  peacefulness. 

The  rock  with  its  brown  cliffs,  trees  and  bushes,  and  the 
fortress  with  its  gray  batteries,  cast  a  deep  shadow  at  noon 
over  those  beautiful  gardens  where  the  children  play  and  the 
railway-engine  sends  up  its  shriek;  but  grander  still  are  all  the 
effects  of  the  broken  masses  of  light  and  shade,  when  the  golden 
sunset  is  fading  behind  the  dark  hills  of  Corstorphine. 

From  Princes  Street  northward  the  eye  wanders  over  a  vast 
wilderness  of  roofs  and  spires,  to  the  villas,  woods,  and  gardens 
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that  are  bordered  by  the  blue  Forth,  studded  with  sails  and 
the  smoke  of  funnels,  to  where,  in  the  distance  faint  and  dim, 
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lie  the  far-stretching  shores  of  Fife,  with  all  their  bays  and 
headlands. 

Southwards,  one  looks  from  the  ridge  of  the  Pentlands,  the 
wooded  crest  of  Craiglockhart,  the  round  hill  of  Blackford,  and 
the  grassy  glens  of  Braid  to  the  mount  that,  like  a  lion  resting, 
seems  to  watch  the  whole  scene,  for  close  at  its  feet  are  the 
cities  old  and  new,  and  all  that  are  in  them.  Well  might  the 
Celts  of  old — the  Caledonians  or  men -of -the -woods— have 
called  the  towering  crags  close  by  it  "the  ridge  of  the  beauti- 
ful view," 

A  visitor  to  Edinburgh  is  sure  to  turn  first  to  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood,  that  ancient  and  royal  abode  of  so  many  stirring 
memories. 

The  time  when  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  became  a 
palace  is  not  known.  The  abbey  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  miracle.  David  I.  was  hunting,  as  the  tale  goes,  in  the 
forest  on  the  site  of  ancient  and  modern  Edinburgh,  when  he 
was  unhorsed  by  a  stag  at  bay,  and  would  have  been  gored  to 
death,  but  suddenly  a  flaming  cross  came  into  his  hand,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  stag  fled. 

In  memory  of  this  he  founded  an  abbey  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Rood  (or  cross),  in  the  year  1128.  Of  the  Abbey  Church, 
the  nave,  which  became  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Palace,  still 
exists,  but  it  is  in  ruins.  The  present  palace  was  built  by 
Charles  II. 

Before  approaching  the  palace,  in  descending  the  Canongate, 
we  draw  near  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Girth  Cross  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Holyrood,  within  which  no  debtor,  at  the  present 
hour,  can  be  arrested.  Close  by  is  the  White  Hoi-se  Hostel,  a 
quaint  old  building  named  after  a  favourite  white  palfrey  of 
Queen  Mary,  which  had  been  stalled  there  when  the  stabling 
was  used  by  the  Scottish  kings. 

In  Edinburgh,  as  in  other  places  throughout  all  Scotland, 
the  style  of  houses,  ancient  and  modern,  has  a  foreign  aspect. 
In  towns,  a  house  had  often  of  old  an  inner  stone  fabric  for 
strength,  with  a  wooden  front  some  seven  feet  in  advance, 
formed  on  projecting  beams,  like  some  of  the  houses  still  to  bo 
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seen  in  tho  old  German  towns.  To  these  town-houses  the 
barons  migrated  for  the  winter  from  their  fortresses  in  the 
country. 

On  descending  an  ancient  street  called  the  Pleasance,  we 
come  in  sight  of  one  thoroughfare,  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  which 
joins  the  foot,  of  the  Cowgate,  and  which,  from  being  a  narrow 
lane  between  hedgo-rows,  became  about  the  year  1500  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  Edinburgh. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  about  the  middle  of  the  quaint, 
narrow,  and  withal  pleasing  Cowgate,  so  striking  with  its 
pointed  roofs,  outside  stairs,  and  odd  corners,  was  the  arch- 
bishop's palace.  Close  by  lived  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  whose 
dame,  when  she  rode  into  town  from  Eoslin,  was  always 
attended  by  "75  gentlewomen,  whereof  53  were  daughters  of 
nobles,  clothed  in  velvets  and  silks,  with  chains  of  gold." 

In  ascending  the  Blackfriars  Wynd,  one  side  of  which  has 
been  lately  pulled  down,  and  turning  westward  up  the  broad 
old  thoroughfare  named  the  High  Street,  after  passing  the 
great  church  of  St.  Giles,  we  come  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tolbooth. 

This  building,  fancifully  named,  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian," 
so  long  the  grim  abode  of  sighs,  of  tears,  of  torture,  and  of 
death,  stood  in  the  High  Street.  The  dark-coloured,  dismal- 
looking,  five-storeyed  pile  of  tower,  turret,  and  gable,  was  first 
intended  for  a  Parliament  House  as  well  as  for  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  for  debt,  or  crime. 

But  after  1640,  when  the  present  Parliament  House  was 
built,  it  was  used  as  a  prison  only.  From  the  eastern  platform 
of  the  building  the  gallows  beam  projected.  The  gateway, 
through  which  many  a  hapless  creature  has  passed  to  misery 
and  death,  is  now  at  Abbotsford,  with  all  its  heavy,  clumsy 
fastenings. 

Within  it  was  a  chamber  called  the  Iron  Room,  a  dreary 
vault  of  stone-work,  with  here  and  there  a  rusty  chain  hanging 
from  the  walls;  the  floor  was  paved,  the  door  a  mass  of  locks, 
bolts,  and  bars. 
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On  an  iron  spike,  upon  the  chief  gable  of  the  building,  in 
1581,  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  exposed;  there,  too, 
in  1650  was  fixed  the  head  of  the  gallant  Montrose,  and  eleven 
years  after,  that  of  his  enemy,  Argyle. 

Southward  of  Edinburgh,  some  seven  miles  or  so,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pentland  Hills,  lie  Koslin  Castle  and  the  House  of  Haw- 
thornden,  amidst  the  finest  woodland .  scenery  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Here  is  preserved  a  two-handed  sword  of  Eobert 
Bruce.  In  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  house  are  some  caverns 
which  are  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Pictish  kings. 

Linlithgowshire,^  or  West-Lothian,  has  abundance  of  coal,  especially  near 
the  port  of  Borrowstounness  or  Bo'ness.  Queensferry  is  a  small  port.  Bath- 
gate is  the  centre  of  the  paraffin-oil  manufacture.  The  oil  is  made  from 
shale  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Linlithgow  is  interesting  for  its  royal 
palace  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born. 

Roxburgh,^  or  Teviotdale  is  a  pastoral  county.  Woollen  manufactures 
are  carried  on  at  Hawick  and  Jedburgh.  Jedburgh  has  a  beautiful  abbey 
ruin ;  the  fine  ruin  of  Melrose  Abbey  is  on  the  Tweed.  Kelso,  on  the  Tweed, 
is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey.  Near  Kelso  is  Floors  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

Dumfriesshire^  has  high  hills  in  the  north,  and  low  lands  in  the  south 
Among  the  latter  are  the  fertile  Solway  strath  and  the  morasses  of  Sol- 
way  Moss  and  Lochar  Moss.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  bred  in  large  numbers. 
Dumfries  is  a  handsome  town  and  port,  having  a  large  trade  in  cattle  and 
provisions.  Robert  Burns  lies  buried  there.  Sheep  fairs  are  held  at 
Lockerbie,  Moffat  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Hart  Fell  hills,  has  a  sulphurous 
mineral  spring,  and  is  visited  as  a  health  resort.  Wanlockhead  is  a  mining 
village  for  lead  ore. 

Kirkcudbrightshire,^  or  the  Stewartry,  is  a  hilly  county,  which  exports 
much  cattle.  Kirkcudbright  is  a  small  town  and  port  prettily  situated  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 

Wigtonshire^  is  also  a  cattle-breeding  county;  it  has  much  barren  moor- 
land. Wigton  exports  agricultural  produce.  Stranraer,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ryan,  is  the  largest  town  and  chief  port.  Port-Patrick,  21  miles  from 
Donaghadee  in  Ireland,  is  connected  with  it  by  submarine  telegraph ;  the 
fine  harbour  is  now  little  used,  but  the  town  is  much  visited  for  sea-bathing. 

Ayrshire^  is  rich  in  minerals;  both  coal  and  iron  are  worked;  millstones 

1  Lin,  a  pool. 

2  Named  from  the  parish  of  Roxburgh— the  ross  (rocky  or  high)  borough. 

3  The  fort  of  the  Frisians.  4  The  kirk  or  church  of  St  Cuthbert. 
5  Wigton,  the  town  by  the  wic  or  marsh. 

^  Ayr  ia  a.  Gaelic  word,  meaning  slow,  applied  to  a  river. 
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are  obtained,  and  a  fine  kind  of  whetstones,  Kilmarnock  has  woollen  and 
iron  manufactures.  Ayr  is  a  port  trading  with  Ireland,  and  a  thriving  and 
well-built  town.  Robert  Burns,  Scotland's  greatest  poet,  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  and  at  no  great  distance  is  a  monument  to  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Doon.  Near  Ardrossan  are  important  iron -works,  and  at 
Ardeer,  near  Saltcoats,  there  is  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
and  other  explosives.  Ardrossan,  Troon,  Irvine,  and  Girvan  are  seaports, 
having  much  trade,  chiefly  in  coal.  These  ports,  as  well  as  Largs,  are 
favourite  seaside  summer  resorts. 

Beufrewshire  is  a  small  county,  but  important  for  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  for  commerce.  Renfrew  is  an  ancient  town  near 
the  Clyde  engaged  in  ship-building  and  iron -founding.  Port-Glasgoio  was 
founded  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  before  the  river  was  deepened ;  it  has 
some  ship-building  and  general  trade,  but  is  surpassed  in  importance  by 
Greenock,  which  has  extensive  docks,  ship-building  yards,  and  large  sugar- 
refineries.  All  the  ocean  steamers  stop  at  Greenock  for  mails  and  passen- 
gers. Paisley  has  a  variety  of  manufactures,  including  thread,  fancy  and 
figured  cloths  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  ;  soap  and  starch.  The  thread-mills 
are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Lanarkshire,^  or  Clydesdale,  noted  for  its  breed  of  horses,  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  The  Upper  Ward  comprises  the  hilly  region  of  the  south, 
where  are  the  Lowther  Hills,  some  parts  of  which  are  known  as  the  Lead 
Hills,  on  account  of  the  veins  of  lead  which  they  contain.  The  Ididdle  Ward 
has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  stone,  and  is  noted  for  the  luxuriant  woods 
and  orchards  of  Clydesdale.  The  Lower  Ward,  in  which  Glasgow  is  situ- 
ated, has  rich  deposits  of  iron-stone,  coal,  and  fire-clay,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  most  important  manufactures  of  Scotland.  Lanark,  a  small  town  with 
cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  county  town.  The  city  of  Glasgow, 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  country,  is  situated  partly  on  the  north,  partly 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde.  In  size,  population,  and  manufactures,  as 
well  as  commerce,  it  surpasses  any  other  town  in  Scotland.  The  manufactures 
include  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  goods,  and  embroidered  muslins, 
chemicals  for  dyeing  and  bleaching,  &c.,  steam-engines  and  other  sorts  of 
machinery,  and  iron  goods  of  all  kinds,  pottery  and  glass;  there  are  also 
calico  printing  and  dyeing,  a  great  deal  of  ship  -  building,  brewing  and 
distilling.  The  city  contains  many  important  buildings  and  institutions, 
among  which  are  the  ancient  Cathedral,  the  University  buildings,  the  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum,  the  United  Free  Church  College,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  Technical  College,  the  Municipal  and  the  County  Buildings. 
There  are  several  extensive  and  well -laid -out  public  parks.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  Loch  Katrine,  30  miles  distant. 
Govan  and  Partick,  two  western  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  have  large  ship-building 
yards.     Hamilton,  capital  of  the  Middle  Ward,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 

1  Lan,  like  llan,  an  inclosure,  a  plain. 
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mining  district,  is  noted  for  Hamilton  palace  and  parks,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  a  herd  of  Scottish  wild  cattle  are  pastured  among 
the  ancient  oaks  of  the  high  park.  Coatbridge  is  the  centre  of  the  iron 
trade  in  Scotland,  and  has  a  large  number  of  blast-furnaces.  Its  manufac- 
tures include  wrought-iron,  wire,  tinplate,  and  heavy  metal  work.  Airdrie^ 
2  miles  to  the  east,  is  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture.  Motherwell  and 
Wishaw  are  large  towns.  Leadhills,  a  mining  village  in  the  south  of  the 
county,  is  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Great  Britain. 

FeeblessMre,  or  Tweeddale,  is  a  pastoral  county  of  green  hills  and  well- 
watered  vales ;  the  marked  feature  being  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  between 
the  Lammermoors  and  Broad  Law.  This  valley  contained  a  line  of  strong 
castles  for  defence  against  the  English ;  several,  as  Neidpath  Castle,  are 
still  standing  among  the  well-wooded  parks  of  noblemen's  estates.  Peebles, 
on  the  Tweed,  is  a  small  town  finely  situated,  and  much  resorted  to  by 
anglers. 

Selkirkshire  is  a  mountainous  pastoral  county  extending  along  each  side 
of  the  vale  of  Ettrick.  Selkirk  has  woollen  manufactures ;  Galashiels  is 
noted  for  "tweeds,"  plaids,  and  shawls. 

TEN  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

Fife^  is  a  peninsula  which  was  anciently,  as  it  is  still  often  called,  a 
"kingdom."  The  county  is  rich  in  farm-land  and  minerals;  it  has  very 
fertile  valleys ;  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  called  the  Howe  (hollow)  of  Fife, 
and  the  low-lying  land  bordering  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  produce  luxuriant 
crops.  Coal  and  iron  are  worked.  Steam-ferries  in  connection  with  the 
North  British  Railway  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  North  to  South 
Queensferry,  and  from  Burntisland,  to  G-ranton.  A  grand  railway  bridge  of 
steel  has  been  erected  between  North  and  South  Queensferry.  Dunfermline 
was  frequently  a  royal  residence  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  traces  of  the 
palace  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  monastery  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  town  is 
now  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  table-linen.  Cupar  also  manufactures 
linen.  Kirkcaldy  manufactures  linen  and  floor-cloth,  and  is  a  seaport. 
St.  Andrews,  on  the  coast,  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland. 
It  is  a  well-built  little  town  with  interesting  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and 
castle.     It  is  famous  also  for  its  golf  links. 

Kinross-shire'  is  a  small  county  surrounded  by  Fife  and  Perthshire. 
Kinross,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Leven,  is  frequented  by  anglers,  the  lake 
being  celebrated  for  trout  fishing.  On  an  islet  of  the  lake  stand  the  niins 
of  Lochleven  Castle,  where  Mary  of  Scots  was  imprisoned,  and  whence  she 
escaped  in  1568. 

Claokmannansliire  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland.  The  Vale  of 
Devon,  where  the  stream  passes  through  the  Ochils,  is  a  beautiful  ravine, 

1  "Fife  "  means  forest. 

2  Gaelic  kin  or  cenn,  a  head,  and  i-oss,  a  rock  or  promontory. 
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with  fine  waterfalls.  Alloa,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  exports  coal  and  iron 
produced  in  the  county,  and  has  a  reputation  for  brewing  excellent  ale- 
The  windings  of  the  river,  the  "links  of  Forth,"  commence  at  Alloa. 
Clackmannan,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  2  miles  from  the  Forth,  was  the  abode 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bruces;  Robert  Bruce  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Clack- 
mannan Tower,  the  masonry  of  which  is  still  standing, 

Stirlingshire  extends  from  the  Highland  district  north  of  Ben  Lomond 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Campsie  Fells,  Stir- 
ling^ has  figured  many  times  in  Scottish  and  English  history;  the  ancient 
castle  still  remains.  Bridge  of  Allan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  is  a 
pleasant  health  resort,  and  has  a  mineral  spring.  Falhirk  is  noted  for  its 
"trysts,"  which  are  the  largest  cattle  fairs  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  vast 
iron -works  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  Carron  works  date  from  1760,^ 
Grangemouth  imports  iron-ore  and  timber,  and  exports  coal, 

Dumbartonshire^  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  Loch  Lomond  occupies  the 
north-eastern  border.  The  county  produces  coal,  iron,  slate,  and  lime- 
stone. Dumbarton,  on  the  Leven  (which  flows  from  Loch  Lomond)  near 
its  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  has  a  large  ship-building  trade ;  the  castle,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Clyde,  is  built  upon  an  isolated  rock  which  rises  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  At  Alexandria  and  other  places 
in  the  Leven  valley  cotton  manufacture,  calico-printing,  and  bleaching  are 
carried  on.  The  junction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  with  the  Clyde  is 
at  Bowling,  near  the  terminus  of  Graham's  Dyke,  Helensburgh,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  Gareloch,  is  a  pleasant  town, 

Argyle^  consists  of  mountainous  peninsulas  and  islands,  and  has  a  coast- 
line of  more  than  600  miles.  The  hills  and  forests  abound  with  deer  and 
other  game;  the  fresh-water  and  sea  fisheries  are  very  important,  and  the 
county  is  also  much  visited  for  picturesque  scenery,  in  which  it  sur- 
passes all  other  Scotch  districts.  The  mountains,  lakes,  and  islands  present 
a  variety  of  landscapes  of  great  beauty.  The  western  extremity  of  the 
Grampians  consists  of  granite,  which  is  quarried.  Inveraray  on  Loch  Fyne 
is  a  small  fishing  town;  the  castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  On 
the  shores  of  the  loch  southward  are  granite  quarries  and  gunpowder-mills, 
Dunoon  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Campbel- 
town, the  largest  town,  has  distilleries  of  malt  whisky,  some  fishing  and 

1  The  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  taxed  all  the  resources  of  Edward  I,,  and  it  was  to 
relieve  the  English  garrison  that  Edward  II.  assembled  the  army  which  was  defeated 
in  1314  at  Bannockburn  by  Robert  Bruce.  The  view  from  the  castle  includes  the 
Ochils,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  Ledi,  and  other  Highland  peaks  about  Lochs 
Lomond  and  Katrine,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Ochils  and  the  Campsie  Fells. 

2  At  Falkirk  Wallace  was  defeated  and  his  friend  Sir  John  de  Graham  killed  in  1298. 
The  Jacobites  won  their  last  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor  in  1746.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  remains  of  Graham's  Dyke  (griem  diog,  the  strong  trench),  or  the  Wall  ofAntonimis, 
an  extensive  earthwork  built  by  the  Romans  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  as  a  defence  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 

8  Dum-barton,  the  don  or  fort  of  the  Britons.  *  The  "  western  Gaals." 
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shipping  trade.     Oban  is  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists,  being  the  chief  point 
of  departure  for  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Highlands. 


WINTER  SHOOTING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

What  a  glorious  experience  a  fine  winter's  day  is  to  those 
blessed  with  well-strung  nerves  and  a  healthy  eye  to  the 
beautiful ! 

For  my  part,  fresh  from  the  tropics,  for  whose  gay  colours  I 
have  acquired  a  certain  distrust,  a  snowy  landscape  and  a  frosty 
morning  are  full  of  quiet  charms. 

The  feet  make  no  noise  upon  the  soft  carpet  of  snow,  which, 
as  dry  as  the  sand  of  the  desert,  falls  like  dust  from  the  shoes  at 
every  step,  and  goes  flying  in  tiny  showers  across  the  open 
plains  of  the  lawns  and  carriage  drives.  The  fresh  northern 
air  piles  up  the  white  mass  against  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
roots  of  shrubs,  and  scoops  out  hollows  under  their  shelter. 

The  boughs  of  the  evergreens  are  loaded  down  to  the  ground 
with  their  white  burdens,  and  if  by  chance  a  blackbird,  frightened 
from  his  feast  of  yew-berries  by  approaching  figures,  breaks 
away  with  a  resounding  chuckle,  he  causes  a  whole  heap  of 
glittering  pieces  to  fall  from  the  shaken  boughs  behind  him. 

But  in  general  everything  is  very  silent;  the  birds  are  too 
much  occupied  in  searching  for  food  to  sing,  even  if  they  had 
a  cause.  In  the  farmyards  the  sheep  and  cows  stand  knee-deep 
in  snow  and  straw;  their  whole  attention  is  taken  up  with  the 
fragrant  hay  which  is  freely  dealt  out  by  the  closely-clad 
shepherd.  Truly  the  reign  of  winter  is  not  without  a  sweet- 
ness of  its  own ! 

A  sharp  spin  of  a  couple  of  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  a 
boat-house,  nestling  among  birches  at  the  head  of  a  long  streak 
of  pale  water.  The  loch  was  shut  in  by  high  hills  on  one  side, 
and  stretches  of  flatter  ground  on  the  other;  the  latter  was 
marsh  and  bog  with  plenty  of  deep  peat-holes,  and  crevices 
broad  enough  to  swallow  a  Highland  cow,  like  the  giant  of  the 
fairy  tale,  "horns  and  all." 

Strange  things  are  found  in  these  steep-sided  hollows.     I 
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myself  drew  from  one  such  trap  an  imprisoned  sheep  suffering 
the  last  stages  of  starvation. 

We  embarked  in  a  Highland  skiff,  rowed  by  the  keeper's 
sturdy  arms.  In  ten  minutes  we  are  across  the  water;  Donald 
shoves  the  boat  between  two  rocks  and  scrambles  ashore  with 
a  rope  to  make  it  fast.  But  at  once  he  crouches  down,  and  we 
hear  the  mellow  quack  of  a  mallard  which  rises  through  the 
air  from  a  pool  within  easy  shot,  but  goes  away  unhurt,  as,  of 
course,  we  are  not  loaded. 

A  snipe  is  the  first  bird  to  fall  to  the  laird's  gun;  I  get 
another,  and  then  we  plod  along  over  the  crisp  herbage,  the 
dog  sniffing  about  ahead.  An  hour's  trudge  brings  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  sheet  of  water  with  four  brace  of  snipe  to  our 
credit. 

Pleasant  enough  is  this  stream  in  summer  time,  when  its 
deep  pools  hold  fine  trout;  it  now  looks  icy  cold,  and  we  wonder 
at  the  taste  of  a  pair  of  water-ouzels,  who  stand  on  the  stones 
bobbing  their  tails  or  skim  away  down  the  stream,  in  remaining 
faithful  all  the  year  to  such  a  desolate  region. 

Now,  from  among  the  grassy  hassocks  a  flock  of  teal  spring 
from  their  cover  and  rise  in  the  air.  We  soon  are  able  to 
place  a  pair  in  the  game-bag,  and  also  a  couple  of  wild  ducks, 
a  moor-hen,  and  three  more  snipes 

Then  we  lunched,  and  from  the  top  of  a  ridge  we  saw  the 
wide  plain  of  the  "mournful  and  misty  Atlantic"  looking  as 
black  as  ink  among  the  snowy  hills  on  every  side.  Beneath 
us,  in  the  warm  shelter  of  the  hill-sides,  were  sloping  planta- 
tions of  larch  and  holly,  cut  up  by  water-channels  and  dotted 
everywhere  with  dark  towering  heads  of  pines  and  strong 
young  spruce-firs. 

In  a  little  time  we  were  among  rabbits  and  pheasants,  and 
were  able  to  add  a  hare  to  the  bag  as  the  result  of  the  last  shot 
of  a  pleasant  day. — E.  L.  Arnold. 

Arran^  and  Bute  are  two  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  with  the 
Cumbraes  form  a  county.  Arran  is  mountainous  and  picturesque.  Bute 
has  no  great  elevations:   it  is  well  cultivated,   and  the  climate  is  mild. 

I  Arran,  the  "  lofty  island. 
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Rothesay,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  a  fishing  port  and  summer  resort  for  bath- 
ing, was  an  early  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Brodick  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  on  Arran;  Brodick  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Hamilton  family, 
is  at  the  foot  of  Goat  Fell  (2866  feet). 

Perthshire  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface — high  mountain  peaks, 
narrow  glens,  rivers,  lakes,  and  broad  fertile  straths.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  between  Perth  and  Dundee,  is  the  most  fertile 
tract  in  the  country.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  among  the  mountains; 
salmon  are  exported  from  the  Tay.  Perth,  the  "Fair  City,"  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay  at  the  foot  of  green  hills  and  wooded 
slopes.  It  has  large  dye-works  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  cotton 
hosiery,  jute,  ink,  and  ropes,  besides  a  small  shipping  trade.  Scone,  near 
Perth,  was  the  crowning  place  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  the  abbey 
church  was  the  shrine  where  was  kept  the  Stone  of  Destiny  or  coronation 
seat.  Dunblane  has  a  cathedral,  recently  restored ;  near  it  is  Sheriffmuir, 
where  the  Duke  of  Argyle  defeated  the  Pretender's  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Mar  in  1715.  Crieff,  on  the  Earn,  stands  amid  fine  scenery  in  a  district 
of  well-kept  parks.  Dunkeld  on  the  Tay  had  a  religious  community  in  the 
sixth  century:  there  are  ruins  of  a  cathedral.^  Among  the  many  places 
frequented  by  the  tourists  are — A  herfoyle^  near  Ard  and  other  lochs,  KUlin 
and  Kenmore  respectively  at  the  western  and  eastern  ends  of  Loch  Tay, 
Aherfeldy  amid  grand  scenery  on  the  Tay,  and  Blair  A  thole  in  a  wild 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians. 

Forfarshire,  or  Angus,  is  hilly  or  mountainous  in  the  west,  but  nearer 
the  sea  there  are  tracts  of  low-lying  and  fertile  land  devoted  to  agriculture. 
The  linen  manufactures  support  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  being 
carried  on  in  Dundee,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  the  seaports  of  Arbroath  and 
Montrose.  Dundee  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  and  jute  manufactures, 
and  the  head -quarters  of  the  British  whale  and  seal  fishery.  Near  Forfar 
is  Glamis  Castle,  erroneously  reputed  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Malcolm  II. 
by  Macbeth.^  Portions  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  still  remain ;  the  Bell 
Rock  is  about  10  miles  east.  Brechin  cathedral  has  an  adjacent  round- 
tower,  102  feet  high,  supposed  to  date  from  the  ninth  century. 

Kincardineshire,  or  the  Mearns,  is  mountainous  in  the  west ;  its  most 
fertile  part  is  the  Howe  (or  hollow)  of  the  Mearns.  Stonehaven  is  a  small 
port  and  fishing  station,  and  is  a  resort  for  sea-bathing :  south  of  the  town 
on  a  steep  rock  almost  isolated  by  the  ocean  stand  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Dunnottar  Castle,  anciently  used  as  a  state  prison. 

1  Near  Dunkeld  are  Bimam  Wood  and  Dunsinane,  which  figure  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  "Macbeth". 

2  The  country  around  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Rob  Roy. 

8  Malcolm  died  in  1034.  The  story  of  Fordun  that  he  was  slain  by  treachery  at 
Glamis  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  older  accounts. 
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Aberdeenshire^  is  mountainous  in  the  south-west  and  west,  and  throughout 
hilly.  The  soil  in  general  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  the  county  has  more  than  double  the 
area  under  grain  crops  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  Oats  form  the 
principal  crop ;  cattle  rearing  and  feeding  is  practised  with  great  success. 
The  river  and  coast  fisheries  are  important.  Aberdeen,  the  granite  city,  so 
named  from  the  houses  being  built  chiefly  of  gray  granite,  is  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee;  it  exports  gray  granite,  cattle,  salmon  and  other  fish,  and 
has  manufactures  of  flax,  cotton,  wool,  combs,  and  paper.  The  city  contains 
fine  public  buildings,  Marischal  College  (forming  with  King's  College  the 
University  of  Aberdeen)  and  other  educational  establishments.  King's 
College  and  the  cathedral  are  in  Old  Aberdeen,  between  the  new  city  and 
the  Don.  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  are  fishing  ports ;  the  former  exports 
red  granite.  Balmoral  Castle,  the  King's  Highland  residence,  is  on  the 
Dee,  among  the  glorious  mountainous  scenery  of  the  south-west  of  the 
county.  Ballater  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  in  the  same  valley ;  there 
are  mineral  springs  near. 

Banffshire  is  mostly  mountainous,  being  covered  in  the  south  with  high 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Grampian  chain.  Nearer  the  sea  it  is  low, 
fertile,  and  carefully  cultivated.  The  salmon-fisheries  of  the  Spey  are  very 
valuable.  Banff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron,  and  Macduff,  which  is 
joined  to  it  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  have  some  shipping  trade ;  Buckie 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  have  a  large  fishing  population.  Keith  is  an 
agricultural  centre,  with  small  woollen  manufactures. 

Elginshire,  or  Moray,  is  low  and  level  near  the  sea  and  hilly  southwards. 
The  coast  tract  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  wheat  being  the  chief  crop. 
The  climate  is  particularly  mild  and  early  for  Scotland.  Elgin  is  an  inland 
town,  beautifully  situated,  well  built,  and  having  among  other  interesting 
features  the  fine  ruins  of  a  cathedral.  Forres  is  a  pleasant  town  near  a 
wild  heath  described  by  Shakespeare  in  "Macbeth;"  an  obelisk  called 
Sweno's  Stone  commemorates  a  victory  over  the  Danes. 

Nairnshire  is  a  small  county  like  Elginshire  in  character  and  productions. 
Nairn,  a  small  port  on  the  Moray  Firth,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Cawdor  Castle,  near 
Nairn,  is  a  good  example  of  the  ancient  baronial  fortress. 

Inverness-shire, 2  the  largest  county  in  Scotland,  consists  of  mountains 
covered  with  heath  or  forest,  and  fertile  glens.  Skye  and  other  islands 
belong  to  it.  The  untilled  parts  serve  as  sheep  pasture  and  coverts  for  deer 
and  other  game:  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  arable 
land  of  the  glens.  The  Caledonian  Canal  intersects  the  county.  The  port 
of  Inverness,  often  called  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  is  near  the 

1  Aher,  a  river-mouth,  is  Celtic,  2  inver,  a  river-mouth,  is  Gaelic. 
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northern  entrance  of  the  canal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  where  it  enters 
Beauly  Firth.  The  town  is  well  built,  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery,  and 
is  a  centre  of  commerce.  The  battle  of  Culloden  Moor,  near  Inverness, 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts,  in  1746.  Fort  William,  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  canal,  and  close  to  Ben  Nevis,  is  one  of  a  number  of 
forts  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  overawe  the  Highlanders.  Fort 
Augustus  is  now  noted  for  a  Roman  Catholic  college  and  monastery. 
The  famed  Falls  of  Foyers  occur  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Foyers, 
which  flows  into  Loch  Ness ;  there  are  aluminium  works  here. 

Ross^  and  Cromarty  are  now  considered  as  one  county.  There  are  good 
pastures  in  the  west,  and  the  east  is  very  fertile,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  county  is  mountainous.  Ross  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Dingwall  and  Skye  Railway,  a  true  tourist's  line,  enabling  the  traveller  to 
survey  this  wild  region  in  comfort.  Cattle-rearing  and  the  fisheries  supply 
the  principal  employments.  Strathpeffer,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Wyvis,  is 
famous  for  mineral  springs.  Dingwall  and  Tain  are  small  ports.  Storna- 
way is  the  only  important  port  of  the  Outer  Hebrides;  its  trade  is  in 
herrings  and  white-fish. 

Cromartyshire  consisted  of  14  detached  portions,  and  was  formed  at  the 
request  of  an  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who  wished  that  all  his  lands  might  be 
formed  into  one  county.     Cromarty  is  a  small  port  and  harbour  of  refuge. 

Sutherland^  is  like  Inverness  and  Ross  in  character  and  productions. 
Coal  has  been  found  in  the  county,  but  it  is  poor  in  quality  and  difficult 
of  access;  very  small  quantities  of  gold  have  also  been  obtained.  Compared 
with  the  size  of  the  coimty,  the  area  under  crops  is  very  small,  most  of  the 
land  being  sheep  pasture.  Dornoch  is  a  small  town  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dornoch  Firth ;  its  parish  church  is  the  restored  portion  of  an  ancient 
cathedral.  Near  Golspie  is  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Brora  has  a  coal-pit  and  freestone  quarries;  a  Pictish  tower 
of  uncemented  stones  is  near.  Lairg,  on  Loch  Shin,  is  visited  in  summer 
by  tourists. 

Caithness  consists  mostly  of  dreary-looking  moorland  with  scarcely  a 
tree  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  having  deep  peat-mosses  in  many  places. 
Excellent  paving- stones  are  obtained  and  exported.  Oats  and  turnips  are 
the  chief  crops.  Cattle  are  reared,  and  the  fisheries  are  followed  with 
great  success.  The  people  are  tall,  fair,  and  Scandinavian  in  appearance, 
and  their  speech,  which  is  never  Gaelic  except  on  the  western  border,  con- 
tains many  Scandinavian  words.  Picts'  houses,  hut- circles,  and  tumuli  are 
common.  Wick  is  a  fishing  port,  the  chief  herring-fishing  station  in  Scot- 
land.    Thurso  exports  agricultural  produce  and  paving-stones. 

1  Gaelic  ross,  a  prominent  rock  or  headland. 

2  Sutherland  means  South-land,  a  name  given  by  the  Scandinavian  dwellers  in 
Orkney  to  the  nearest  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  Gaelic  name  of  the  district,  with 
the  addition  of  ness  (nose  or  promontory),  survives  in  Caith-ness. 
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The  Orkney^  Islands  are  generally  low  and  bare  of  trees.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  equable  in  temperature;  fierce  gales  occur  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year.  The  soil  is  shallow,  but  the  crops  are  good,  oats  being  the  chief 
grain  crop;  cattle  and  sheep  are  grown  for  the  southern  markets.  Fishing  is 
the  chief  industry.  Herrings,  cod,  lobsters,  crabs,  whelks,  eggs,  and  geese 
are  exported.  Holiday  visitors  are  attracted  during  summer  by  the  scenery, 
fishing,  historical  monuments,  and  healthful  climate.  Remains  of  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants,  towers,  stone  circles,  pillars,  burying-places,  &c., 
are  common.  Kirkwall  is  a  port,  with  some  boat-building,  sail,  rope, 
and  twine  making;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  architecture  in  Scotland.  Stromness  has  some  ship 
and  boat  building,  and  a  large  whisky  distillery ;  the  harbour  is  roomy  and 
safe. 

The  Shetland  Islands  formerly  formed  one  county.  They  with  the  Ork- 
neys are  high  and  rocky;  they  have  been  likened  to  the  skeleton  of  a  country 
of  which  the  sea  has  washed  away  all  the  soft  parts.  Like  the  Orkneys 
they  have  no  timber.  The  scenery  by  sea  and  land  is  finer  than  that  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  fishing  is  better,  but  the  historical  monuments  are  of 
less  interest.  Agriculture  receives  little  attention  ;  there  are  reared  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  the  small  hardy  ponies,  many  of  which  are  exported.  The 
fisheries  are  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  male  population ;  the  females 
knit  woollen  hosiery.  Lerwick,  the  capital  and  port,  has  a  fine  town-hall, 
and  a  good  fishing  trade.  The  tower  or  broch  of  Moussa,  12  miles  south 
of  Lerwick,  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  that  class  of  prehistoric 
defensive  structures. 

1  Icelandic,  orAn^  seal,  e//  =  island  :=  Seal  islands. 
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IRELAND. 

SITUATION   AND   EXTENT. 

Ireland  lies  to  the  west  of  the  southern  half  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  north,  and 
south.  The  north-eastern  coast  approaches  within  12  miles  of 
Scotland  at  the  North  Channel;  the  eastern  shores  are  separ- 
ated from  England  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  are  from  60  to  100  miles  wide. 

In  shape  the  island  may  be  compared  to  a  rhomboid,  having  the  angles 
at  Fair  Head  in  the  north-east,  Erris  Head  in  the  north-west,  Mizen  Head 
in  the  south-west,  and  Carnsore  Point  in  the  south-east. 

The  length  from  Fair  Head  to  Mizen  Head  is  300  miles, 
the  breadth  from  Erris  Head  to  Carnsore  Point  is  215;  from 
Malbert  Point  in  the  extreme  east  to  Dunmore  Head  in  the 
extreme  west  is  260  miles;  average  width  about  100  miles. 

The  extent  of  surface  is  32,535  square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  Scotland,  and  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of 
the  British  Isles. 

SURFACE. 

In  form  of  surface  Ireland  has  neither  a  high  back-bone,  like 
the  main  watershed  of  England,  nor  masses  of  ridged  table- 
land like  Scotland.  The  high  lands  are  mostly  near  the  coast, 
and  the  interior  consists  of  plains  from  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Hence,  with  a  generally  flat  country,  the  shores 
are  high  and  the  river-mouths  narrow,  and  with  many  rivers 
the  land  is  imperfectly  drained,  and  there  are  many  lakes  and 
large  tracts  of  bog. 

One-third  of  the  area  is  covered  with  bogs,  and  one -forty -fifth  with  lakes. 

The  mountains  are  in  detached  masses,  and  we  will  group 
them  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  the  general  direction  of  the  ranges  is  south-west  to 
north-east.  They  are  mostly  granite.  The  central  plains  are  limestone; 
sandstone  is  common  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
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In  the  north  (Ulster)  the  mountain  ranges  follow  the  line  of  coast  from 
Carlingford  Bay  to  Donegal  Bay;  they  have  their  greatest  elevation  in  the 
Mourne  Mountains  and  the  Mountains  of  Donegal. 

In  the  west  (Connaught)  the  Mountains  of  Connemara  occupy  the  wild 
and  desolate  district  of  that  name. 

In  the  south  (Munster)  the  ranges  end  in  bold  peninsulas ;  the  highest 
are  in  Kerry,  where  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  rise  to  the  height  of  3414  feet.  The  Galtee  Mountains  and 
several  other  summits  are  over  3000  feet  high.  The  Knockmealdown 
Mountains,  in  Tipperary,  are  2609  feet  high. 

In  the  east  {Leinster)  the  Wicklow  Mountains  run  southwards  from 
Dublin,  and  attain  a  height  in  Lugnaquilla  of  3039  feet. 

A  series  of  low  hills,  forming  a  Central  Range,  runs  north  from  the 
Galtee  Mountains  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon;  the 
Silver  Mine  Mountains  and  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  are  the  highest 
elevations. 

The  peaks  of  the  western  peninsulas  have  extensive  views  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  many  of  them  have  also  the  charm  of  lake  scenery;  Slieve 
Donard  in  the  Mourne  Mountains  rises  in  a  series  of  cones  from  the  shore, 
and  affords  an  unbroken  view  of  the  Irish  Sea;  the  Wicklow  Hills  are 
noted  for  lovely  valleys,  picturesque  heights,  and  interesting  ruins. 

The  principal  Plains  are:  (1)  the  Eastern  Plain;  (2)  the  Plain  of  the 
Shannon;  (3)  the  Northern  Plain,  around  Lough  Neagh.  There  are  about 
4500  square  miles  of  bog  land ;  some  of  it  supplies  valuable  fuel,  and  the 
mountain  bog  might  be  turned  into  pasture,  but  a  great  deal  is  marshy 
and  unprofitable.  The  district  known  as  the  Bog  of  Allen  stretches  from 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Eastern  Plain  north-west  to  the  Shannon;  it 
includes  many  bogs  with  cultivated  land  between. 

BOGS. 

We  all  know  what  a  bog  is — when  we  get  into  one;  but 
if  asked  to  define  it,  we  should  perhaps  differ.  The  tourist 
would  describe  it  as  a  great  eyesore ;  the  sportsman,  as  a  capital 
place  for  wild  fowl;  the  peasant,  as  a  useful  place  for  supply- 
ing fuel;  the  engineer,  as  a  thing  which  must  be  got  round,  or 
over,  or  rid  of,  if  possible. 

None  of  these  answers  would  give  much  idea  of  the  real 
nature  of  a  bog,  which  we  must  remember,  in  extent  forms  no 
small  proportion  of  His  Majesty's  British  Islands.  In  England 
bogs  are  few  and  far  between;  but  nobody  who  has  travelled 
in  Ireland  can  forget  the  desolate  flats  and  surfaces  that  extend 
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for  SO  many  miles  inland — a  perfect  sea  of  black  peat,  without 
a  single  shrub  or  mound  or  any  token  of  life,  save  here  and 
there  a  cabin,  almost  more  dull  and  sad  than  the  bog  itself. 

Yet  it  has  a  wild,  forlorn  kind  of  interest.  If  we  look  a 
little  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  bog,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  something  more  than  a  mixture  of  black  mud  and  water. 


View  of  an  Irish  Bog. 


Bog  consists  chiefly  of  a  kind  of  moss  known  as  sphagnum,  to- 
gether with  many  sorts  of  grass,  fern,  and  heath,  which,  under 
pressure,  becomes  peat.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  growth  of 
a  flat  bog  has  arisen.  A  pool  is  formed,  more  or  less  stagnant, 
round  the  borders  of  which  grow  water  plants,  in  course  of 
time  filling  up  the  surface,  and  then  the  deeper  parts,  by  the 
mud  around  their  roots.  This  mud  is  just  the  place  for  sphag- 
num, which  flourishes,  pushing  out  new  plants  while  the  lower 
stages  become  rotten.  Sometimes  the  pulpy  mass  fills  to 
overflowing,  as  in  King's  County  in  1821,  when  a  bog  burst 
its  bounds  and  flowed  down  into  a  valley  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
covering  150  acres  with  a  layer  of  bog  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness. 

Bogs  are  not  all  alike.     Bog  country  may  be  divided  into 
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red,  brown,  black,  and  mountain  bog.  In  Ireland  there  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  red  and  black  bog,  and 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  mountain  bog.  The  red  and  brown 
are  of  least  value  for  fuel;  they  are  very  wet,  and  contain  a 
small  amount  of  woody  matter.  Mountain  bog,  instead  of 
sphagnum,  contains  gray  moss,  which  is  supplied  with  moisture 
by  the  damp  air  and  clouds  of  the  mountains. 

Trunks  of  large  trees  are  frequent  in  the  black  bog  chiefly; 
far  down  beneath  the  surface  we  find  traces  of  the  hazel,  oak, 
yew,  and  pine.  These  facts  show  that  the  flat  dismal  area 
was  once  beautifully  wooded  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  with  fine 
foliage.  In  "Wales  the  bogs  may  have  been  formed  where  the 
woods  were  cut  down  for  charcoal;  but  the  flat  Irish  bogs 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  sinking  of  the  ground.  Many 
articles  made  by  man  have  been  found  in  the  bogs,  such  as 
boats,  paddles,  canoes,  bowls,  drinking  vessels,  and  wooden 
huts.  The  elk  once  roamed  in  the  Irish  forests,  for  its  bones 
and  antlers  are  frequently  found  in  the  bogs. 

When  the  peat  is  cut  the  whole  population  goes  off  to  the 
bog  (if  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one;  and  I  assure  you 
that  a  bog  upon  a  property  is  a  wonderful  advantage  to  it), 
the  men  cut  the  peat  with  long  spades,  the  women  stack  it  in 
heaps  to  dry.  The  heat-giving  power  of  turf  is  about  half 
that  of  coal. — G.  P.  Bevan. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  moist,  temperate,  and  equable. 

The  causes  which  produce  a  temperate  climate  in  England  act  more 
strongly  in  Ireland.  The  westerly  winds  from  the  broad  Atlantic  bring 
abundance  of  rain;  this  and  the  surrounding  ocean  together  prevent  a  high 
temperature  in  the  summer,  or  long  frosts  in  the  winter.  The  climate  is 
highly  favourable  to  vegetation;  plants  flourish  without  protection  which 
are  killed  by  the  severity  of  an  English  winter,  though,  owing  to  the 
humid  atmosphere,  many  seeds  and  fruits  do  not  come  to  full  growth  which 
are  ripened  by  an  English  summer. 

Although  the  average  height  of  the  surface  of  England  is 
600  feet,  and  of  Ireland  only  400  feet,  the  Irish  mountains  are 
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in  positions  to  intercept  rain-clouds  from  all  quarters.  The 
lakes  and  bogs,  with  their  large  area  of  watery  surface,  help  to 
render  the  air  humid  or  moist,  and  to  temper  the  climate. 

The  average  rainfall  is  36  inches  yearly;  at  Cork  the  average 
is  40  inches,  and  at  Dublin  29  inches. 

EIVERS  AND   LAKES. 

A  regular  rainfall,  with  no  great  loss  by  evaporation,  leaves 
abundant  water  to  collect  in  vales  and  hollows,  in  streams  and 
lakes,  and  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea  in  rivers.  Eising  in  low 
hills  or  table-lands  the  rivers  are  deep  and  slow^flowing,  and 
(except  the  Shannon)  of  no  great  length. 

On  the  north — The  Foyle  falls  into  a  spacious  lough  of  the  same  name; 
the  Bann  comprises  the  Upper  Bann,  flowing  from  the  Mourne  Mountains 
to  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Lower  Bann,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  east — The  Lagan  is  a  short  but  important  river  for  trade;  the 
Boyne  is  noted  for  beautiful  scenery  and  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks 
between  William  III.  and  James  II.;  the  Liffey  forms  a  harbour  for  the 
capital  of  the  country,  though  it  is  navigable  only  near  the  sea.  The  Avoca 
and  the  Slaney  drain  the  lovely  mountains  of  Wicklow. 

On  the  south — The  rivers,  except  the  Barrow,  flow  between  the  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  eastward.  The  Barrow  is  114  miles  long,  and  receives  the 
Nore  as  a  tributary;  the  Suir,  100  miles  long,  joins  it,  forming  the  estuary 
Waterford  Harbour;  the  Blachwater  is  the  most  beautiful  river  of  Ireland. 
The  Lee,  though  a  short  river,  forms  the  magnificent  Cork  Harbour  at  its 
mouth. 

On  the  west — The  only  important  river  is  the  Shannon,  which  rises  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  flows  11  miles  west,  where  it  enters  Lough  Allen  and 
then  southwards  through  Loch  Ree  with  its  many  islets,  and  the  dreary- 
looking  Lough  Derg  to  Limerick,  where  it  expands  into  a  broad  estuary 
having  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Shannon  is 
225  miles  long;  navigation  begins  at  Lough  Allen  (which  is  but  160  feet 
above  the  sea-level),  and  barge  traffic  has  been  made  practicable  by  cutting 
short  channels  and  dredging,  so  as  to  avoid  windings,  shallows,  and  rocks. 
From  Limerick,  where  there  is  depth  for  large  merchant  vessels,  the  cur- 
rent is  very  slow,  except  in  narrow  parts  of  the  channel,  through  which 
the  tide  ascends  with  a  "bore."  The  Shannon  is  often  compared  with  the 
Severn  in  respect  to  length,  direction,  estuary,  shallows,  and  tidal  bore;  it 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  lakes  in  its  course.  The  Erne  drains 
the  lakes  of  the  same  name,  and  falls  into  Donegal  Bay. 
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TABLE   OF   RIVERS   OF   IRELAND. 


Rivers. 

Length 
in  miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

Of  the  north  coast— 

Foyle         

Lifford,LondondeiTy;Moville  (on  Lough  Foyle). 

Bann         

Coleraine. 

Of  the  east  coast— 

Lagan       

Lisburn,  Belfast;  Carrlckfergus  (on  Belfast 
Lough). 

Boyne        

Trim,  Navan,  Drogheda. 

Liffey        

^. 

Dublin. 

Avoca        

Rathdrum,  Arklow. 

Slaney       

Enniscorthy,  Wexford. 

Of  the  south  coast— 

Barrow ) 

Suir       f 

114 

Athy,  Carlow,  New  Ross. 

100 

Kiliienny,  Waterford. 

Blackwater 

Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,  Youghal. 

Lee 

Cork,  Queenstown. 

Of  the  west  coast— 

Shannon   

240 

Carrick,  Athlone,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Kilrush. 

Erne          

Enniskillen. 

The  lakes,  for  the  most  part,  fill  hollows  in  the  plains,  their 
surfaces  being  not  many  feet  higher  than  the  sea-level;  many 
may  be  considered  as  expansions  of  the  river  beds.  The  beau- 
tiful lakes  of  Killarney  occupy  mountain  hollows. 

The  total  area  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland  is  711  square  miles. 
Lough  Neagh  has  a  surface  of  154  square  miles.  Lakes  act  as 
reservoirs  to  regulate  the  drainage,  and  receive  the  sediment  of 
the  streams;  they  also  tend  to  equalize  temperature.  The 
gradual  silting-up  of  lakes  with  vegetable  growths  produces 
bogs.  Many  parts  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  contain  a  depth  of  24 
feet  of  peat,  consisting  of  decayed  plant  growths. 

Lough  Neagh  in  the  north-west,  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Isles,  is 
20  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad ;  the  shores  are  low,  it  receives  many 
streams,  and  the  only  outlet  is  the  Lower  Bann ;  hence,  in  wet  seasons 
thousands  of  acres  are  flooded.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  and  small 
steamers.  Lough  Erne  and  Upper  Lough  Erne  consist  of  an  upper  and 
lower  lake  connected  by  a  narrow  channel;  they  contain  many  islands,  are 
navigable  for  boats,  and  are  plentifully  stocked  with  fish.  Lough  Corrib 
is  3  miles  north  of  Galway,  it  communicates  with  Lough  Mask  by  an 
underground  channel.  Both  these  are  in  Connaught,  as  is  also  Lough  Conn. 
Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg  are  in  the  course  of  the  river  Shannon.  The 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  three  in  number,  are  situated  among  the  Kerry  Moun- 
tains, in  a  well-wooded  district,  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery. 

The  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  are  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  qualities. 
They  contain  a  good  deal  of  lime,  washed  down  from  the  land  around, 
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and  this  becomes  deposited  as  a  petrifying  (or  stony)  crust  upon  twigs  and 
other  objects  laid  in  the  water. 


THE  LAKES   OF  KILLARNEY. 

Killarney  is  the  pearl  of  Ireland;  in  this  little  corner  of  land, 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  the  wonders  of  the  present,  and  the 
numberless  beauties  which  nature  has  provided,  all  claim  your 
admiration.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  a  guide  in  the  town, 
from  the  nimble  youngster  who  contests  in  agility  with  the 
mountain  goats  to  the  gray-haired  old  man  who  is  eloquent 
in  assuring  you  that  he  is  still  strong  of  foot  and  keen  of  eye. 

An  Irish  guide  is  always  an  agreeable  companion;  his  cease- 
less talk,  his  stories  without  end,  his  witty  sallies,  his  down- 
right good  humour,  are  amusing  and  delightful  The  grand 
and  wild  Gap  of  Dunloe,  four  miles  long,  opens  between  the 
imposing  chain  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  on  the  west  and  the 
Purple  Mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  lakes  of  Killarney 
on  the  east. 

In  this  dark,  narrow,  steep-sided  valley,  which  fancy  imagines 
to  be  due  to  a  tremendous  giant  stroke  upon  the  rocks,  the 
little  river  Loe  pushes  its  way  with  difficulty,  now  leaping 
over  rocks  and  tumbling  in  foam  to  the  bottom  of  a  boiling 
abyss,  then  staying  calm  and  peaceful  in  the  beds  of  four 
little  mirror-like  lakes,  as  if  it  were  gathering  strength  to 
overcome  other  barriers. 

Almost  at  the  mouth  of  this  sombre  pass,  we  enter  the 
Black  Valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  roll  the  waters  which 
darken  still  more  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tall  wall-like  hill- 
sides. A  rough  winding  road  leads  from  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
to  the  cottage  of  Lord  Brandon,  whence  visitors  usually  take 
a  boat  on  the  Upper  Lake.  It  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  dozen  islets,  of  which  the  principal,  Ar- 
butus Island,  is  named  from  the  arbutus,  called  by  the  Irish 
the  strawberry-tree,  and  by  visitors  the  myrtle  of  Killarney. 

This  arbutus  grows  abundantly  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  where 
it  forms  with  its  berries  a  pretty  shrub.     Imported  by  the 
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Spanish  monks,  it  grows  everywhere  in  Ireland,  but  attains 
nowhere  the   tall  growth  and  rich  vegetation   to  be  seen  at 
Killarney,  where  it  is  constantly  watered  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  the.  Atlantic  freely  bestows  upon  the  county  of  Kerry. 
The  long  branches  of  the  arbutus,  twisted  and  knotted,  offer. 


The  Gap  of  Dunloe,  near  Killarney. 

like  the  orange-tree,  bouquets  of  flowers  mingled  with  clusters 
of  berries  (like  strawberries).  The  leaves,  of  a  bright  green, 
present  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  background  of  pale  or 
deep  green  formed  by  the  elm,  beech,  holly,  and  yew  of  the 
hill-slopes  and  the  islands.  The  wood  of  the  arbutus,  as  well 
as  the  famous  black-oak  of  the  bogs,  is  converted  under  the 
hands  of  the  shepherds  and  native  artists  into  a  multitude  of 
attractive  and  useful  objects,  as  brooches,  bracelets,  work-boxes, 
needle  and  card  cases. 
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The  Upper  Lake,  which  lies  between  a  double  wall  of  pic- 
turesque rocks,  offers  scenes  beautiful  and  sometimes  wild, 
which  the  poet  Wordsworth  placed  above  the  quiet  charms  of 
the  smiling  lakes  of  Cumberland,  or  even  of  Loch  Katrine  in 
Scotland.  A  shout  of  admiration  burst  from  Walter  Scott 
when  the  boatmen  brought  him  in  front  of  those  rocks  over- 
hanging the  clear  waters,  the  terraces  covered  with  evergreen 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  winding  nooks  offer- 
ing shelter  to  the  numerous  beds  of  water-lilies,  with  their 
blossoms  of  white  and  yellow  petals. 

Having  explored  the  islets,  the  boat  goes  north  to  the  Long 
Eange,  a  narrow  strait  leading  to  the  Middle  Lake.  Every 
island  we  meet  and  every  rock  has  its  legend,  which  the  boat- 
men do  not  fail  to  tell.  A  mighty  rock,  the  Eagle's  Nest,  rises 
1700  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  Long  Range;  clumps  of  arbutus 
and  bushes  clothe  the  base;  the  summit  rises  aloft,  crowned 
with  rocks  like  steep  battlements,  where  gray  eagles  build  and 
rear  their  young.  A  rapid  current  carries  boats  swiftly  to  the 
Middle  Lake  (Lake  Muckross). 

A  narrow  channel  communicates  with  the  Lower  Lake  in  the 
charming  Bay  of  Glena,  all  bordered  with  cottages,  forests,  and 
cascades.  For  some  six  miles  the  hills  which  descend  to  the 
borders  of  the  Lower  Lake  are  clad  with  a  mantle  of  oaks, 
beeches,  and  ash-trees,  whose  leaves  tremble  in  the  breeze,  and 
elders  with  their  drooping  bunches  of  purple  or  black  berries. 

The  silence  which  reigns  on  the  border  of  the  lake  is  only 
broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  song  of  certain  rare  birds, 
the  noise  of  deer  which  come  to  drink  of  the  clear  waters,  the 
flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  cormorants  as  they  plunge  in  pur- 
suit of  their  prey,  or  the  far-off  moaning  of  the  famous  cascade 
of  O'Sullivan,  where  the  stream  coming  down  from  the  Toomies 
Wood  falls  in  three  leaps  from  the  height  of  about  70  feet. 

This  lake  has  about  thirty  islets;  the  most  interesting  is 
Innisfallen,  an  ancient  seat  of  monks,  priests,  and  lay  brothers 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Finian.  The  Isle  of  Ross,  planted 
with  pine-trees  by  the  care  of  the  Countess  of  Kenmare,  has 
the  imposing  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  the  O'Donoghues, 
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heroes  of  chivalry  whose  legends  have  spread,  like  the  arbutus 
and  hawthorn,  over  the  banks  of  these  lakes. 

Tourists  who  make  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  south  of 
Lake  Muckross,  discover  among  the  rugged  ridges  of  Mangerton 
one  of  the  feeding  springs,  an  oval  lakelet  of  dark  turbid  water 
called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.  The  barren  surroundings,  the 
gloomy  colour  of  the  waters  soaked  with  peat,  the  gloomy 
sadness  of  the  rocks  which  inclose  it,  all  justify  the  name. 
From  the  summit  of  Mangerton  (2756  feet)  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  confused  masses  of  the  Macgillicuddy's  Keeks. 

X. 

COAST. 

The  effect  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  ocean,  noticed  in 
Scotland,  is  evident  also  in  Ireland.  On  the  west  coast  the 
mountainous  peninsulas  offer  their  high  rocky  shores  to  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  which  have  made  numberless  openings 
in  the  land,  while  many  rugged  islets  are  scattered  near  the 
line  of  shore.  On  this  side  the  deep-water  bays,  and  the  one 
great  estuary,  offer  advantages  for  harbours,  where  unfor- 
tunately there  is  little  need  of  them. 

The  north-east  coast  has  several  bays  or  loughs  running 
inland;  if  their  waters  were  deeper  they  would  be  of  greater 
commercial  advantage;  Belfast  Lough  is  the  most  important. 

The  estuaries  of  the  south  and  east  are  short  and  generally 
shallow;  Cork  Harbour  alone  offers  accommodation  for  ships 
of  the  largest  tonnage. 

The  capes  are:  (1)  On  the  east  coast— Halbert  Head,  the  most  easterly 
point;  Howth  Head,  a  bold  promontory  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the 
Liflfey;  Wicklow  Head,  a  rocky  headland  belonging  to  the  Wicklow  coast 
ranges;  Carnsore  Point. 

(2)  On  the  south  coast— Old  Head  of  Kinsale  and  Brow  Head  are  signal 
stations  for  vessels  passing  to  and  from  America;  Cape  Clear  is  a  well- 
known  landmark  on  an  island  of  the  same  name;  Mizen  Head,  the  most 
southerly  point. 

(3)  On  the  west  coast — Dunmore  Head,  the  most  westerly  point;  Kerry 
Head  and  Loop  Head,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon. 
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(4)  On  the  north  coast — Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  point;  Fair 
Head,  noted  for  grand  cliff  scenery. 

The  inlets  of  the  north  and  north-east  are  long,  narrow  loughs — the 
river-like  Lough  Swilly;  the  lake-like  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Larne;  the 
large  trading  harbour  of  Belfast  Lough;  and  Strangford  Lough,  with  its 
narrow  entrance,  through  which  the  tide  frequently  rushes  with  dangerous 
swiftness. 

The  smaller  bays  of  the  east  coast  are  river  mouths,  affording  shelter  to 
ships,  though  Dublin  Bay,  the  deepest  of  them,  requires  constant  dredging. 
Dundrum  Bay,  Carlingford  Bay,  and  Dublin  Bay  are  of  great  natural 
beauty;  in  each  case  the  neighbouring  hills  form  an  imposing  background 
to  the  half-inclosed  waters ;  Wicklow  Harbour  is  protected  by  Wicklow 
Head;  Wexford  Harbour  is  spacioiis,  but  impeded  at  the  entrance  by  a  bar 
or  sand-bank. 

On  the  south,  Waterford  and  Cork  have  good  harbours.  The  south-west 
presents  a  succession  of  inlets  and  peninsulas,  with  islets  about  their  head- 
lands, and  fine  coast  scenery;  Bantry  Bay  is  noted  for  beautiful  scenery, 
mild  climate,  and  good  fishing. 

On  the  west  coast  the  largest  of  the  many  openings  are  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  the  extensive  harbour  of  Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay  with  its  many 
islands,  Sligo  Bay,  and  Donegal  Bay. 

ISLANDS. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  are  detached  portions  of  the  west 
coast,  lying  chiefly  off  the  three  great  western  peninsulas  of 
Kerry,  Connaught,  and  Donegal. 

The  cliffs  and  lighthouse  of  Tory  Island  are  the  portions  of  the  British 
Isles  last  seen  by  passengers  on  the  northern  route  to  America.  Achill 
Island  surpasses  all  islands  of  the  British  coast  in  wild  and  striking  views. 
The  Isles  of  Aran  serve  as  a  breakwater  for  Galway  Bay.  The  Blaskets 
are  dangerous  rocks.  Valencia  is  the  point  of  departure  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables  to  America. 

Kathlin  Island  is  formed  of  rocks  like  those  of  Fair  Head  and  Staff  a;  it 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  where  Robert  Bruce  is  said  to  have  gone  into 
exile  in  1306,  and  from  whence  Scotland  may  be  seen. 

THE  GIANT'S   CAUSEWAY. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  And  let  us  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  which  we  felt  at  the  first  sight 
of  this  singular  and  far-famed  place. 

We  expect,  as  the  name  tells,  vast  size  and  great  grandeur. 
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Yet  in  these  qualities  the  Causeway  is  surpassed  by  the 
basalt  pillars  on  the  island  of  Staffa,  and  far  more  so  by  the 
miles  of  vast  perpendicular  cliffs  of  basalt  columns  in  long 
ranges  which  line  this  coast  as  far  as  Fair  Head,  rising  even  to 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  not  equalled  in  grand  appearance  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

How  then  is  it  that  the  Causeway  became  famous,  and  still 
keeps  its  reputation  1  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  two  facts : 
first,  it  was  the  group  of  those  formations  that  earliest  gained 
the  notice  of  travellers;  and  secondly,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
group  of  these  formations  yet  discovered. 

The  Causeway  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mole  or  a  quay 
made  with  giant  pavement  projecting  from  a  steep  headland 
some  hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  formed  by  upright 
pillars  of  basalt,  which  stand  in  contact  with  one  another,  pre- 
senting a  pavement  somewhat  like  a  solid  honey-comb. 

The  pillars  have  from  three  to  six  sides,  but  the  six-sided 
are  as  numerous  as  all  the  others  taken  together.  Each  pillar 
consists  of  several  pieces,  the  joints  being  very  neat  and  com- 
pact. The  sides  of  the  pillars  fit  evenly  and  closely,  so  that 
there  are  no  void  spaces. 

The  legend  goes  that  Finn  M'Coul,  a  giant  warrior,  laid  it  as 
a  highway  from  his  own  country  to  the  shore  of  Scotland,  for 
the  giants  of  both  lands  to  pass  to  and  fro.  When  the  giants 
died  out  and  there  was  no  need  of  the  road,  it  was  said  to  have 
sunk  in  mid-channel,  leaving  the  ends  at  StafFa  and  Antrim 
above  water. 

The  Causeway  consists  of  three  divisions,  which  have  been 
named  the  Little,  the  Middle,  and  the  Great  Causeways.  The 
Great  Causeway  is  composed  of  many  hundred  thousand 
columns.  It  is  approached  from  the  east  by  the  Giant's  Gate- 
way, which  is  like  a  flight  of  steps. 

Most  of  the  objects  around  the  Causeway  are  connected  with 
the  giants.  We  have  the  Giant's  Organ  just  above,  a  singular 
line  of  grand  pillars  120  feet  high,  bearing  no  small  likeness  to 
the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Then  there  is  the  Giant's  Loom,  the  Giant's  Pulpit,  and  the 
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most  remarkable  of  all,  the  Giant's  Amphitheatre.  Everywhere 
through  this  singular  district  the  rocks  present  strange  forms 
which  suggest  likeness  to  the  works  of  man.  Thus,  near  Port 
na  Spania  is  a  noted  group  of  three  pillars,  that,  standing  on  a 
lonely  rock,  shoot  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet. 

These  are  known  as  the  Chimney  Tops,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  night  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  mistaking 


Carrick-a-Rede,  County  Antrim. 

them  for  the  chimneys  of  Dunluce  Castle,  cannonaded  them. 
To  see  all  to  the  best  advantage,  one  should  go  along  the  coast 
in  a  boat  in  fair  weather,  and  also  ascend  the  cliffs. 

A  walk  along  the  cliffs  eastward  brings  you  to  the  grand 
headland  of  Pleaskin.  Then  past  the  ruined  castle  of  Dun- 
severick,  perched  high  on  the  top  of  a  huge  basalt  rock  that 
stands  out  alone  from  the  mainland,  we  come  to  Carrick-a- 
Rede — the  Rock  in  the  Road. 

A  wild,  dark,  steep  rock  it  is,  of  basalt,  that  shoots  up, 
rough  in  outline,  to  over  eighty  feet  from  the  sea.  A  chasm  of 
sixty  feet  divides  it  from  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  from 
which  it  may  be  reached  by  a  bridge  of  ropes. 

A  perilous  and  unstable  footing  it  seems  to  afford  to  him 
who  is  bold  enough  to  tread  it,  yet  the  peasants  and  fishermen 
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cross  it  fearlessly  and  safely  during  the  season  for  the  salmon 
fishery,  after  which  it  is  removed  during  the  winter. 

Now  perhaps  comes  the  grandest  of  all  the  headlands  of 
Antrim — Benmore  or  Fair  Head,  which  rises  636  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  from  which  it  shoots  up  almost  like  a  wall.  It  is 
formed  of  huge  pillars  of  basalt,  like  in  formation,  but  far  sur- 
passing in  size,  those  of  the  Causeway, — J.  F.  Waller. 

THE  ISLANDS   OF  THE   WEST. 

The  island  of  Achill  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Ireland, 
having  an  area  of  50,000  acres  and  a  shore -line  of  eighty 
miles. 

The  village  where  we  stayed  is  in  a  beautiful  situation; 
above  it  towers  Slievemore,  whose  conical  and  rifted  head 
springs  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  2217  feet.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
wreathed  as  it  was  by  a  crown  of  rose-tinted  clouds,  below 
which  the  evening  rays  were  playing  on  the  gleaming  masses 
of  quartz,  contrasting  with  wonderful  effect  against  the  dark 
gulleys  on  the  mountain  side. 

Inland,  Achill  is  an  expanse  of  broAvn  heather;  but  its 
beauty  consists  in  the  mountain  belt  that  girdles  it  seaward. 

Looking  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  is  the  Croghan,  which  viewed  from  the  land  is  but  an 
uninteresting  outline  of  some  2000  feet  in  height.  But  let  us 
ascend  to  the  top,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  other  half  is  gone, 
cut  away  and  submerged,  leaving  a  tremendous  cliff,  washed  at 
the  foot  by  the  sea. 

Seaward,  we  strain  our  eyes  in  search  of  land,  America 
being  the  nearest  according  to  geographers;  but  poets  and 
legend-lovers  assure  us  that  not  far  from  Achill  lies  the  en- 
chanted island  of  O'Brazil,  that  happy  island,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  to  which  St.  Brendan  and  his  companions 
sailed  in  skin-covered  skiffs,  and  remained  there  seven  years. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  blest  region  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  the  faithful  observer,  and  an  Irish  poet  sings — 

(  559 )  M 
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"On  the  ocean  that  hollows  the  rocks  where  ye  dwell, 
A  shadowy  land  has  appeared  as  they  tell ; 
Men  thought  it  a  region  of  sunshine  and  rest, 
And  they  called  it  0 'Brazil,  the  Isle  of  the  Blest. 

From  year  unto  year,  on  the  ocean's  blue  rim, 
The  beautiful  spectre  showed  lovely  and  dim; 
The  golden  clouds  curtained  the  deep  where  it  lay, 
And  it  looked  like  an  Eden,  away,  far  away." 

The  native  hamlets  of  Achill  are  singular  in  appearance. 
Some  of  them  are  the  queerest  collection  of  mud-coloured  wig- 
wams that  can  be  seen  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are  built 
without  the  slightest  pretension  to  order,  just  as  though  they 
had  come  down  in  a  shower  or  dropped  by  accident. 

The  people  gain  their  living  by  fishing  and  looking  after  the 
summer  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes.  But  within  the  last  few 
years,  English  money  has  been  employed  in  gaining  some  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island.  Bog  iron-ore,  adapted  for 
fine  castings,  is  plentiful  inland ;  and  a  valuable  mineral  called 
soap-stone  is  found  in  the  rocks  and  mountains. 

Coasting  vessels  called  "hookers"  pass  up  and  down  the 
narrow  sheltered  channel  between  the  low  east  coast  and  the 
mainland;  they  trade  between  Sligo,  Westport,  and  Galway. 

In  one  of  these  vessels  I  took  passage,  reaching  in  about 
three  hours  the  island-studded  expanse  of  Clew  Bay.  At  the 
further  end  lies  Westport,  which,  though  anxious  to  be  a  com- 
mercial town,  looks  far  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled  by  trade. 

I  turned  my  boat  towards  the  cliffs  of  Clare  Island,  which 
acts  as  a  great  breakwater  to  Clew  Bay,  sheltering  it  from  the 
rough  embraces  of  the  Atlantic.  Here,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  lived  a  chieftainess  named  Grana,  whose  warlike 
deeds  are  still  told  among  the  natives.  She  was  buried  in  the 
abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

FROM  GALWAY  BAY  TO  CAPE  CLEAR. 

The  Aran  Islands  are  placed  so  as  to  withstand  the  whole 
force  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  form  a  breakwater  to  Galway 
Bay. 
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The  early  dwellers  in  Ireland  are  said  to  have  quarrelled  and 
fought  among  one  another,  as  people  in  those  days  were  wont 
to  do.  Those  who  had  the  worst  of  it  retreated  to  the  Aran 
Islands,  and  built  some  of  the  most  singular  forts  in  the  world; 
many  of  these  massive  defences  remain  to  this  day. 

Then  came  the  Christians  to  convert  the  pagans,  who,  how- 
ever, fled  away  in  their  coracles.  The  saints  built  ten  churches, 
and  the  island  became  a  resort  for  the  good  and  the  learned. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Aran  teems  with  remains  of  one  sort 
and  another. 

On  the  great  island,  or  Inishmore,  are  the  largest  of  these 
forts  or  duns,  as  well  as  remains  of  early  stone-roofed  dwellings, 
known  as  "  cloghans."  Dun  Angus  is  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
300  feet  high,  and  has  three  walls,  of  which  the  inner  is  thirteen 
feet  thick. 

South  of  Aran  the  islands  become  less  frequent,  but  the 
coast  retains  its  stern  and  grand  features,  presenting  for  many 
miles  a  barrier  of  tall  cliffs  that  bode  no  good  to  any  tempest- 
caught  vessel.  The  first  island  that  is  met  with  is  little  more 
than  a  rock,  so  difficult  to  get  at  that  it  is  called  in  Irish  the 
Island  of  the  Hungry  Bishop.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  stone  "Bee-hive  Chapel." 

Not  far  from  Kilrush,  in  the  more  sheltered  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  is  the  little  island  of  Inish  Scattery,  which  contains 
a  fine  round-tower  120  feet  in  height.  The  doorway  of  this 
tower  is  level  with  the  ground,  whereas  almost  every  other 
round-tower  in  Ireland  is  entered  by  a  door  raised  several  feet 
above  the  ground  and  reached  by  a  ladder,  confirming  the 
view  that  the  towers  were  used  partly  as  places  of  defence. 

Still  steering  south,  we  round  the  formidable  coast  of  Dingle 
Head,  and  give  rather  a  wide  berth  to  the  Blasket  Islands, 
with  the  more  satisfaction  as  there  is  nothing  to  see  on  them. 
A  large  ship  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on 
the  Blaskets  in  1588,  and  500  people,  including  many  noble- 
men, were  drowned,  the  pilot  alone  being  saved. 

Within  sight  of  the  Blaskets  is  an  island  of  a  very  different 
description,  renowned  for  modern  science  and  not  for  ancient 
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art.  This  is  Valentia,  the  head-quarters  in  Great  Britain  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  The  slate  quarries  are  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  always  a  fine  sea  on  the  outer  rocks,  and  the  Atlantic 
is  said  to  roll  into  Valentia  in  bigger  waves  than  it  does  in  any 
other  part  of  Britain. 

The  Skellig  rocks  stand  in  awful  loneliness  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Kerry  coast.  On  the  Greater  Skellig,  a  majestic  mass 
rising  to  the  height  of  714  feet,  are  two  lighthouses,  only  one 
of  which  now  shows  a  light,  this  being  visible  over  the  Atlantic 
for  eighteen  miles  in  clear  weather.  On  the  summit  are  the 
remains  of  some  old  buildings  formerly  inhabited  by  monks. 

On  St.  Michael's  day  people  sometimes  risk  their  lives  in 
ascending  the  summit  to  perform  their  devotions.  They  squeeze 
themselves  through  the  Needle's  Eye — a  funnel  in  the  rock  of 
about  thirteen  feet — the  passing  up  which  is  like  the  ascent  of 
a  chimney.  The  pilgrims  then  creep  on  hands  and  feet  up  the 
Stone  of  Pain,  upon  whose  smooth  surface  one  false  step  might 
be  enough  to  end  the  pilgrimage  there  and  then. 

Then,  getting  astride  the  Spindle,  a  rock  projecting  some 
ten  feet,  each  climber  must 

Ride  a  cock  horse 
To  St.  Michael's  cross, 

which  is  engraved  at  the  end.  A  paternoster  must  be  said, 
and  a  very  careful  reverse  movement  made,  before  the  pilgrim 
is  out  of  danger.  A  position  of  great  danger  it  must  be  to 
sit  dangling  one's  legs  over  the  Atlantic,  at  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  with  scarce  anything  to  catch  hold  of;  yet  no 
accidents  have  been  known  to  happen  there. 

The  south  coast  of  Ireland,  though  very  rocky  and  steep, 
is  remarkably  free  from  islands.  Cape  Clear,  usually  the  first 
land  sighted  from  America,  is  the  only  one  worth  mention. — 
G.  P.  Bevan  {adapted). 

NATUKAL  PEODUCTIONS. 

The  plants  and  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  England. 
There  are  few  species  of  reptiles  and  no  serpents.  Wood  is 
scarce. 
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Although  the  bogs  were  probably  formed  by  the  thick  growth  of  marsh 
plants  in  iindrained  places,  yet  the  great  numbers  of  tree  trunks  and  fossil 
bones  of  the  deer,  elk,  beaver,  &c.,  found  in  them  show  that  the  land  was 
formerly  covered  with  forests. 

PEOPLE. 

Ireland  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Celtic  race,  akin  to 
the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  tribes.  The  Erse  or  Irish  language  is 
spoken  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  chiefly  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts. 

The  country  was  annexed  to  England  in  1172;  the  parlia- 
mentary Union  dates  from  1801.  From  time  to  time  English 
and  Welsh  settlers  crossed  over  to  the  east  coast,  and  became 
absorbed  among  the  native  population.  The  descendants  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  colonists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  who  settled  in  Ulster,  have  retained  their 
Protestant  religion;  the  great  majority  in  the  other  provinces 
are  attached  to  the  ancient  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The 
population  is  4J  millions. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  certain  warlike  Celts,  known  as  Milesians,  came 
from  Spain  about  3000  years  ago,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  descendants  of  these  Milesians  may  be  known  by 
the  prefix  of  0  or  Mac  to  their  family  names. 

In  1841  the  population  was  8  millions,  but  this  number  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  famine  consequent  on  the  potato  disease,  and  by  the  emigra- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  wholly  checked. 

INDUSTRIES. 

MINERALS. 

Ireland  has  a  fair  variety  of  minerals,  but,  except  building- 
stone,  they  are  not  found  in  large  quantity.  The  others  are — 
coal,  iron,  lead,  silver,  rock-salt.     Peat  is  the  common  fuel. 

Coal  is  pretty  widely  diffused,  the  annual  output  being  about  100,000 
tons.  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Queen's  County  produce  anthracite,  and 
other  coal  counties  are  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Tyrone,  Sligo, 
and  Antrim.  The  annual  output  of  iron  ore  is  about  100,000  tons, 
practically  all  from  the  county  of  Antrim.      Bog  iron  ore  is  worked  to 
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a  small  extent  for  use  in  purifying  gas.  Of  other  metals,  lead  has  been 
worked,  and  copper  gives  a  small  yield  in  Wicklow  and  Cork.  Bauxite, 
a  source  of  aluminium,  is  found  in  Antrim,  and  is  now  treated  at  Larne, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  in  Scotland.  Barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  is 
obtained  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Sligo. 

Fire-clay  is  produced  on  some  of  the  coal-fields,  notably  in  Tyrone. 
Limestone  occurs  in  almost  or  quite  every  county,  but  is  worked  mostly 
in  Antrim.  Some  of  the  counties  produce  good  marbles.  The  principal 
counties  for  sandstone  are  Clare,  Down,  Tyrone,  Waterford,  and  Cork. 
Carrickfergus,  in  Antrim,  has  large  salt  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Slate  is 
obtained  mostly  from-  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford.  Granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks  are  quarried  in  several  counties. 

AGRICULTUEE. 

Farming  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people.  Much  im- 
provement has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  but  tillage 
is  not  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  mild,  humid  climate  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass  and 
roots,  and  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  but  not  good  for  wheat, 
Oats  are  the  chief  corn  crop;  flax  is  grown  for  the  home  manufactures, 
mostly  in  the  north;  potatoes  are  raised  everywhere.  Butter  and  eggs  are 
sent  to  England  in  large  quantities. 

In  spite  of  the  dreary  moors  of  Donegal  and  the  bogs  of  the  centre,  the 
cultivated  land  is  very  extensive;  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  a  deep  rich  loam, 
easily  worked,  and  productive.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  and  this  alone 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  most  improved  means  of  culture.  Orchards 
and  timber  trees  are  scarce,  except  in  the  parks,  but  efforts  are  being  made, 
by  planting  seedling  firs  upon  the  hill-slopes,  to  restore  the  land  to  somewhat 
of  its  former  woodland  character.  The  farmers  and  peasants  of  Ulster 
are  better  housed  and  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  other  provinces; 
poverty  is  greatest  in  the  west. 

The  bright  green  of  the  grass  throughout  the  year  has  obtained  for  Ire- 
land the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the  less  exposed  spots  of  the  south, 
not  only  geraniums  and  fuchsias  flourish  throughout  the  year  unprotected, 
but  less  hardy  sub-tropical  plants,  which  cannot  stand  exposure  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

About  1 J  millions  of  acres  are  in  clover  and  grass  land,  and  some  11,000,000 
acres  in  pasture.  Ireland  has  over  4^  million  of  cattle,  4  million  sheep, 
over  a  million  pigs,  half  a  million  horses,  and  several  million  head  of  poultry. 
These  numbers  compare  favourably  with  England;  the  proportion  of  cattle, 
pigs,  and  horses  is  much  larger. 

Ireland  has  an  even  smaller  area  under  wheat  than  Scotland,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  barley.     In  oats  she  is  ahead  of  Scotland,  with  over  a 
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million  acres,  but  much  behind  England, 
potatoes  than  all  Great  Britain. 
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Ireland  has  a  larger  area  under 


CONNEMAKA  AND   GALWAY. 

We  passed,  on  a  lonely  desolate  road,  an  extremely  beautiful 
barefooted  girl  of  about  17,  whose  hair,  unrestrained  even  by 
her  ears,  was  hanging  in  a  state  of  perfect  nature  on  her 
shoulders.     On  her  back  was  a  bundle,  and  in  her  right  hand 


Scene  in  Connemara— Going  to  Market. 

there  swung  a  very  small  bonnet.  Altogether  she  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Connemara  peasantry,  considered  to  be  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  in  Ireland. 

Among  other  questions  I  asked,  "How  is  the  climate  in 
winter?"  "Very  wet  and  rough,"  was  the  reply;  "there  is 
very  little  frost  or  snow  in  Connemara;  it  is,  I  think,  too  near 
the  sea." 

As  we  skirted  the  lake  my  driver  said,  "Has  your  honour 
ever  seen  an  eagle?"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  fine  pair 
of  brown  eagles  chained  to  a  post  close  to  a  house  where  we 
were  now  passing.  "There  was  a  pair  of  them  on  that  island 
that  lived  there  one  hundred  years  till  they  got  quite  gray. 
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They  grab  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  lake."  Just  then  a  large 
heron,  with  white  body  and  gray  wings,  rose  from  the  lake- 
shore,  and  with  its  long  neck  pointing  to  its  course,  away  it 
slowly  flew. 

The  lake  now  branched  into  two  more,  and  the  country 
changed  into  a  gi-eat  expanse  of  flat  ground  covered  with  sedgy 
grass  intermingled  with  heather;  it  was  the  wildest  looking 
spot  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  Behind  it  was  the  grassy 
land  we  had  just  passed,  before  it  a  beautiful  lake  called 
Shindilla,  studded  with  islands  covered  with  wood.  On  the 
left  were  the  Joyce  Mountains,  the  summits  of  which  were  so 
bald,  barren,  and  bleak  that  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  the 
whole  range  would  not  aff'ord  sustenance  for  a  mouse. 

A  few  miles  of  dreary  riding,  and  our  eyes  were  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  a  dozen  women  in  red  petticoats.  We  then 
passed  a  substantial  stone-built  school,  and  buildings  with 
some  slight  machinery  adjacent  to  lead  mines  worked  by  forty 
or  fifty  people. 

We  suddenly  came  upon  an  open  country  of  poor  land, 
bounded  by  that  great  inland  sea,  Lough  Corrib,  which,  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  connected  with  the  maritime  town 
and  harbour  of  Galway.  On  the  north  Lough  Corrib  has  been 
made  to  communicate  with  Lough  Mask. 

In  a  country  so  humid  as  Ireland,  drainage  is  a  necessity  to 
agricultural  improvement.  There  is  a  great  limestone  district, 
extending  over  the  whole  centre,  and  having  at  the  edges 
granite  rocks  which  prevent  the  slope  of  the  land  towards  the 
sea.  Thus  the  centre  lies  stagnant  for  want  of  a  discharge  for 
its  waters;  bogs  and  turloughs  (land-lakes)  are  formed.  The 
government  has  done  much  to  drain  and  improve  the  land. 

Passing  other  lakes,  fir  plantations,  fields  of  oats,  root-crops, 
and  wheat,  we  came  to  Galway,  the  capital  of  the  west.  The 
bay,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  a  grand  funnel,  intended 
by  nature  for  the  reception  of  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  By  two  short  canals  an  inland  water  communication 
of  great  extent  is  eff'ected.  The  Midland  and  Great  Western 
Eailway  passes  across  the  middle  of  the  country,  giving  com- 
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munication  with  Dublin,  the  Irish  Channel,  and  England;  and 
here  we  have  nature's  ^  thoroughfare  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America. 

The  connection  that  formerly  existed  between  Galway  and 
Spain  is  not  only  recorded  in  history — is  not  only  traced  in 
the  architecture  of  the  castle,  the  arched  gateways,  the  win- 
dows and  outside  stairs  of  some  of  the  mansions  in  the  town — 
but  the  traveller  can  read  it  in  the  dark  eyes,  noble  features, 
and  bearing  of  the  people  in  Galway  in  particular,  and  in  Con- 
nemara  in  general. 

I  entered  the  potato  market,  where  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  several  of  the  women's  red  petticoats  had  been  patched 
with  old  flannel  of  so  many  colours  that  the  garment  resembled 
a  printed  map  of  Europe.  In  the  fish-market  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hake,  conger-eels,  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
other  fish  fresh  from  the  vasty  deep. — Si?'  Francis  Head. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  linen  trade  is  perhaps  the  chief  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  country,  and  this  is  mainly  located  in  the  north,  at  and 
around  the  town  of  Belfast,  within  easy  distance  of  the  Scotch 
coal-fields.  The  making  of  lace,  embroidered  muslin,  hosiery, 
and  coarse  friezes  are  iriiportant  home  industries. 

The  preparation  of  linen  yarn  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  but 
Ulster  has  the  largest  share;  Bally mena  is  the  most  important  centre. 
Belfast,  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  trade,  has  also  large  shipbuilding  yards. 
The  embroidering  of  muslin  employs  many  females  in  Ulster.  London- 
derry has  a  large  shirt-making  industry,  and  Limerick  manufactures  lace. 
Woollens  and  cottons  are  less  important  than  linen  among  Irish  textiles. 
Whisky-distilling  and  brewing  are  industries  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  Dublin. 

FISHERIES. 

Salmon,  trout,  eels,  and  other  fish  are  abundant  in  the  rivers. 
The  sea  fisheries  are  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  &c.;  they  employ 
less  than  4000  hands.     Large  quantities  of  lobsters  are  pro- 

1  The  hope  that  Galway  would  become  the  Atlantic  port  of  a  new  highway  to 
America  has  not  been  realized. 
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cured  on  the  west  shores  of  Connaught.  Fish  is  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland,  while  the  home  fisheries  might  be  a 
source  of  great  national  wealth. 

COMMEECE. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  articles  of  food  mainly  are  offered 
to  other  lands  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods  and  the 
produce  of  the  tropics. 

Exports:  —  Agricultural  pvduce:  grain,  cattle,  pigs,  meat, 
butter,  eggs;  Manufactures:  linen,  beer,  and  spirits. 

There  are  no  reliable  returns  of  the  large  trade  carried  on  between  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain. 

Im'^oxi^'.— Manufactured  Goods:  cottons,  woollens,  hardware ; 
Raw  Materials:  cotton,  wool,  linen  yarn,  jute,  coal,  &c. 

Only  about  a  fortieth  of  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  received 
at  Irish  ports. 

Ports: — Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  have  the  largest  home 
and  foreign  trade;  the  other  ports,  trading  chiefly  with  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  other  British  ports,  are  Waterford, 
Londonderry,  Newry,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo, 
Wexford,  Galway. 

Dublin  has  a  general  trade,  and  imports  manufactures,  timber,  coal,  and 
colonial  produce,  and  exports  cattle,  pigs,  porter,  and  spirits.  Belfast  trades 
specially  in  linen,  flax,  and  spirits,  with  the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia, 
and  Holland.  Cork  supplies  the  British  markets  with  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  pork.  Newry  is  another  important  port  for  the  linen  trade.  Queens- 
town  (Cork  Harbour)  and  Londonderry  are  the  mail  ports  for  America; 
lines  of  packets  also  call  at  Lame  and  Galway.  Waterford  exports  farm 
produce,  and  is  a  packet  port  for  England.  Other  packet  ports  are  Dublin 
and  Kingstoton,  Dundalk,  Greenore,  Portrush,  Moville. 

INTERNAL   COMMUNICATION. 

The  roads  are  good;  water  communication  has  been  much 
improved  by  canals.  Dublin  is  connected  with  the  Shannon 
by  two  canals,  and  Belfast  is  connected  by  canals  with  Lough 
Neagh,  Lough  Erne,  and  Carlingford  Lough.  There  are  over 
3000  miles  of  railway,  connecting  the  chief  ports  and  towns. 
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The  broad  stretches  of  plain  and  the  detached  character  of  the  mountain 
masses  afford  natural  facilities  for  the  construction  of  roads,  railways,  and 
canals. 

The  principal  lines  of  railway  are— (1)  The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties, 
joining  the  towns  on  and  near  the  coast  between  Belfast  and  Londonderry; 
(2)  I'he  Dublin,  Wickloiv  and  Wexford,  a  coast  line  chiefly,  but  bordering 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  county  of  Wicklow;  (3)  The  Great  Northern  (Ireland), 
from  Dublin  to  Belfast  and  thence  westward  to  Sligo;  (4)  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  Killarney,  Cork,  and 
Bantry;  (5)  The  Midland  Great  Western,  from  Dublin  westward  to  Mul- 
lingar,  Athlone,  Sligo  and  Gal  way;  (6)  The  Belfast  and  County  Down, 
from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick,  Donaghadee,  &c. 

DIVISIONS. 

There  are  4  Provinces,  which  were  formerly  kingdoms.  Lein- 
ster  contains  12  counties,  and  the  capital  city,  Dublin;  it  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  fertile  land  than  any  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, but  possesses  few  harbours.  Ulster  contains  9  counties, 
and  the  great  manufacturing  and  trading  town  of  Belfast;  it  is 
the  most  populous,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  manufactures. 
Connaught  contains  5  counties,  and  is  the  least  fertile,  and 
altogether  the  poorest  of  the  provinces ;  the  largest  town.  Gal- 
way,  contains  only  17,000  people.  Munster  contains  6  counties, 
and  is  the  largest  province,  but  much  of  it  is  mountainous; 
there  are  several  fine  harbours,  of  which  Cork  is  the  best. 

The  six  large  towns  are  Belfast  (350,000),  Dublin  (290,000),  Cork 
(76,000),  Londonderry  (40,000),  Limerick  (38,000),  Waterford  (27,000). 
The  inland  towns  are  small,  none  reaching  15,000  inhabitants. 

LEINSTER. 

Dublin  is  a  maritime  county  having  no  manufactures  except  those  of  the 
capital;  its  fisheries  are  important.  The  city  of  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  of  two  universities,^  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, who  is  the  King's  deputy.  The  city  is  built  on  both  bank*  of  the 
Liffey.  The  Royal  and  the  Grand  Canals  skirt  respectively  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  it.  The  river  is  lined  with  quays,  and  the  port  has  a  large 
passenger  and  import  trade.      There  are  manufactures  of  porter,  spirits, 

^Dublin  University,  Trinity  College,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the  more 
modern  Royal  University,  an  examining  body  constituted  after  the  pattern  of  London 
University  in  its  older  form. 
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snuff,  starch,  sugar,  poplins,  leather,  «&c.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  Castle,  which  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord-lieutenant;  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Irish  Parliament-house;  Trinity  College,  the  Four 
Courts  (of  law),  the  Protestant  Cathedrals  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick, 
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Museum  and  Custom-house.  Phoenix  Park  (Irish  FinnisJce,  a  clear  spring 
of  water),  to  the  west  of  the  city,  contains  the  vice-regal  lodge,  zoological 
gardens,  barracks,  and  1300  acres  of  ground  beautifully  laid  out,  open  to 
the  public.  Other  open  spaces  are  St.  Stephen's  Green,  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  besides  several  well-kept  squares.  Kings- 
town is  a  seaport  and  mail-packet  station,  with  an  extensive  trade. 
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The  steam  packet  left  Holyhead  at  6  p.m.,  and  reached 
Kingstown  at  10  p.m.,  so  that  I  found  myself  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland  without  being  bothered  with  the  old-fashioned 
comparison  between  the  beauty  of  its  bay  and  that  of  Naples. 

The  next  morning  was  beautifully  fine,  and  I  ventured  forth 
on  horseback.  All  of  a  sudden  I  came  to  a  fine  open  space,  in 
the  centre  of  which,  with  a  broad  road  on  each  side,  was  a  deep 
channel,  apparently  bisecting  the  city.  The  dark-coloured 
peat-water  rushing  within  announced  to  me  it  was  the  Liffey, 
retained  within  its  limits  by  handsome  walls  of  hewn  stone,  on 
which  high-water  mark  was  very  plainly  denoted  by  a  deep 
black  stain  at  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom. 

Across  this  river  there  are  a  series  of  bridges,  and  just 
beyond  the  most  eastern  of  these  arched  communications  there 
was  a  fine  array  of  masts  of  vessels  of  different  sizes. 

For  upwards  of  two  hours  I  rode  about  Dublin,  which,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  plain,  useful,  brick  city,  with 
grand  public  buildings,  and  here  and  there  across  its  river  fine 
bridges  of  iron  and  stone. 

What  I  most  admired  were  the  spacious  breathing  places — 
lungs,  if  I  may  so  term  them.  For  instance  one  of  its  lungs, 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  is  a  prettily  kept  park  with  fountain  and 
flower-beds,  having  an  area  of  17  acres;  the  other  lung  is  com- 
posed of  large  healthy  squares  of  from  12  to  6  acres  each. 
What  a  fine  wind-pipe,  too,  is  the  Liffej^ !  There  never  can  be 
a  want  of  abundance  of  good,  wholesome,  pure  air  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

I  wanted  to  call  at  the  Vice-regal  Lodge  and  thought  I 
ought  to  go  in  a  carriage,  but  was  informed  that  in  Dublin  a 
car  was  the  proper  conveyance;  and  in  spite  of  its  crab-like 
mode  of  proceeding,  I  determined  that  in  a  car  I  would  go. 
The  driver  had  been  bidden  to  call  at  the  General  Post  Office, 
but  about  fifty  yards  before  he  reached  it  he  pulled  up  sud- 
denly, and  pointing  to  a  figure  on  the  summit  of  a  handsome 
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column,  he  exclaimed,  "That's  our  Nelson!  it's  the  finest 
monument  in  Dublin." 

"And  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "while  people  are  declaring  that 
between  Saxon  and  Celt  there  is  no  brotherly  feeling,  the  finest 
monument  in  Dublin  is  to  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  while 
the  finest  monuments  in  London  heap  eternal  honour  on  the 
name  of  an  Irishman !  ^  What  a  national  bond  of  union  are 
those  two  simple  facts ! " 

Proceeding  along  Sackville  Street,  a  broad,  handsome 
thoroughfare,  and  crossing  the  LifFey  by  a  fine  bridge,  we 
came  to  a  cluster  of  fine  public  buildings  and  a  monument  of 
a  bare-headed  monarch.  The  king  was  seated  on  a  hollow- 
backed  cart-horse,  whose  near-side  fore-hoof  was  uplifted  as  if 
he  had  trodden  on  a  nail  and  was  showing  it  to  his  master. 
The  monarch  thus  represented  is  William  III.,  and  the  open 
space  here  College  G-reen! 

College  Green  is  an  open  paved  space  in  front  of  the  exten- 
sive buildings  of  Trinity  College;  at  one  angle  of  the  "green" 
is  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a  building  which  was  the  Parliament 
House  of  the  country  before  the  Union. 

After  visiting  Grafton  Street  with  its  handsome  shops  and 
busy  throng,  we  drove  past  the  two  ancient  cathedrals  of  St. 
Patrick  and  Christ  Church,  and  the  castle  (with  the  appear- 
ance of  which  I  was  disappointed),  we  trotted  along  one  of 
the  broad  roads  which  bound  on  either  side  the  channel  of  the 
LifFey. 

We  passed  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  (the  Four  Courts), 
and  a  congregation  of  barracks,  and  then  entered  the  gate  of 
Phoenix  Park,  the  finest  national  play-ground  in  Europe,  and, 
I  believe,  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  contains  no  less  than  1700 
acres  of  beautiful  grass,  more  or  less  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  as  wild  as  in  any  uncultivated  region  of  the 
globe,  all  open  to  the  public. 

"There,"  said  my  conductor,  pointing  to  the  right,  "is  the 
Soldiers'  Hospital.  That  slated  roof  is  the  Constabulary  Bar- 
racks."    On  the  left,  firm,  erect,  and  everlasting,  with  its  head 

1  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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pointing  to  heaven,  stood  a  granite  obelisk  200  feet  high, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Here  I  enjoyed  an  extensive  prospect  of  Dublin  beneath  us 
extending  eastward  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  range  of 
beautiful  hills. 

"That  building  in  the  valley  below  is  the  Eoyal  Hospital; 
it  is  for  old  pensioners,  the  same  as  Chelsea."  Resuming  our 
course,  I  observed  a  fine  cricket-ground,  and  a  vast  expanse 
of  grass  misnamed  "The  Fifteen  Acres,"  used  for  reviewing 
troops;  this  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  review  ground 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

After  passing  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  on  which  a  pair  of 
milk-white  swans  were  gracefully  sailing,  we  came  to  a  lodge, 
within  which,  in  bright  scarlet,  there  appeared  pacing  up  and 
down,  his  bright  bayonet  glittering  in  the  sun,  a  British 
sentinel. 

"This  is  the  Vice-regal  Park,  your  honour;  there's  some 
elegant  deer  here,"  said  my  driver.  I  dismounted  before  a 
large  gentleman-like  country-house,  smartened  by  the  appear- 
ance before  it  of  two  sentinels. — Sir  Francis  Head. 

Wicklow  is  mountainous;  it  has  minerals,  copper,  lead,  iron,  granite,  and 
even  a  little  gold  has  been  found  in  the  sand  of  its  rivers.  Between  Bray, 
Rathdrum,  and  the  important  fishing  town  of  ArTcloio  the  scenery  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  including  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  woods,  rocks,  and  many 
interesting  monuments;  the  Dargle,  or  Wood  of  Oaks,  is  a  long  glen  in- 
closed by  steep  rocks  clad  with  wild  wood  and  fern;  the  Devil's  Glen,  a 
most  picturesque  and  sombre  vale  within  view  of  Lugnaquilla  (3039  feet), 
the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  Hills;  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kevin,  King  O'Toole's 
stronghold;  Glendalough  (the  vale  of  the  two  lakes),  with  its  ancient  round- 
tower  and  ruins  of  seven  churches;  the  Vale  of  Clara  and  the  Vale  of 
Avoca.     Wicklow  has  a  shallow  harbour;  it  exports  copper  ore. 

THE  GAEDEN   OF  IRELAND,  i 

Of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  though  Wicklow  ranks  among  the 
smaller  ones,  yet,  for  its  extent,  there  are  to  be  found  within 
its  borders  as  many  and  as  varied  beauties  as  can  be  found  in 

A  Adapted  from  Our  Own  Country,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
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any  part  of  that  island  where  there  is  so  much  of  grand  and 
lovely  scenery. 

True,  Wicklow  cannot  boast  of  scenes  as  bold  and  rugged  as 
we  find  in  the  north-western  districts,  whose  rocky  shores  are 
beaten  and  torn  by  the  ceaseless  lashings  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor 
does  it  present  tracts  as  wild  and  lonely  and  untilled  as  one 
finds  in  Galway  and  Mayo;  nor  can  it  cope  with  the  lofty 
mountain-ranges  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  though  it  may  well  vie 
with  them  in  woodland  charms. 

But  Wicklow  has  in  a  lesser  degree  all  the  grandeur  and 
boldness  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  country — moun- 
tain and  valley,  glen  and  forest,  rivers  that  wander  and  wind, 
now  as  hill-torrents  leaping  from  high  sheer  cliffs  in  a  long  line 
of  silver  sheen,  or  fretting  and  foaming  from  ledge  to  ledge  till 
they  flow  peacefully  through  scenes  of  quiet  loveliness  among 
woods  and  rich  meadows,  again  to  go  brawling  through  rocky 
passes,  where  the  miner  has  found  gold  and  silver,  and  where 
copper  and  sulphur  stain  their  waters. 

So  it  is  that  Wicklow  has  won  for  itself  the  name  of  the 
Garden  of  Ireland,  and  tourists  delight  to  linger  in  its  pleasant 
haunts,  and  the  rod  of  the  fisherman,  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
and  the  pen  of  the  poet  find  ample  and  delightful  employment. 

The  county  of  Wicklow  forms  one  of  the  mountain  groups 
of  Ireland.  Froni  the  valley  of  the  Lifi'ey  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
the  land  rises  inland  by  ridges,  increasing  in  height  till  they 
become  ranges  of  great  height.  These  are  divided  by  deep 
glens  and  fair  valleys  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  county,  when 
the  land  again  sinks  down  eastward  to  the  sea  and  westward  to 
the  borders  of  Carlow  and  Wexford. 

Of  these  heights  Lugnaquilla  is  over  3000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  There  are  several  small  lakes  of  much  beauty.  The 
LifFey  rises  among  the  Wicklow  HiUs;  the  Slaney  rises  from 
the  northern  slope  of  Lugnaquilla.  The  Avonmore  or  Avoca 
flows  eastward  to  the  sea,  winding  through  that  loveliest  of 
valleys  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

The  district  was  inhabited  by  two  Irish  septs  or  clans  of  the 
O'Byrnes  and  the  O'Tooles,  who  kept  up  a  warfare  against  the 
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English  settlers  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  the  name  of 
O'Byrne  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Let  us  enter  the  county  from  the  north.  Crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  little  stream  dividing  it  from  the  county  of 
Dublin,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Bray,  the  Irish 
Brighton.  Bray  Head  is  a  bold  promontory,  with  wooded 
sides  and  steep  face  towards  the  sea;  from  its  summit  a  fine 
view  is  seen  of  the  beautiful  coast  as  far  as  Kingstown,  with 
Howth  Head  in  the  distance. 

The  granite  hill-barrier  between  Wicklow  and  Dublin  has 
been  rent  as  by  some  sudden  shock  of  nature,  to  form  an  easy 
highway  from  one  county  to  the  other.  This  is  the  Scalp,  and 
is  as  fine  a  mountain  pass  for  its  extent  as  one  can  see.  Beyond 
this  we  arrive  at  the  pretty  English-like  village  of  Enniskerry, 
near  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powerscourt,  a  fine 
mansion  overlooking  the  river  Dargle.  The  house  is  built  of 
granite,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  O'Tooles,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  lands,  with  their  woods,  rivers,  mountains, 
glens,  valleys,  dales,  and  ravines,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  of  all  Irish  residences. 

Leaving  many  lakes  and  glens,  let  us  go  to  the  far-famed 
Glendalough,  the  Glen  of  the  Two  Lakes.  In  a  dark  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  open  only  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  road, 
is  the  site  of  the  Seven  Churches,  It  is  a  scene  grand  and 
almost  awful  in  its  silent,  deathlike  gloom — a  city  strewn  with 
the  ruins  of  venerable  religious  houses.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen.  Yet  here  St.  Kevin  founded  an  abbey,  which  grew 
into  a  city,  a  school  for  learning,  a  college  for  religion,  a 
refuge  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  oppressed.  Here  were 
buried  the  royal  family  of  the  O'Tooles,  some  of  whose  tomb- 
stones still  remain.  The  round  tower  is  110  feet  high,  and 
save  that  its  conical  top  is  gone,  it  is  in  good  preservation. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  Avonmore,  we  reach  the  Vale 
of  Clara,  and  onward  to  the  far-famed  Vale  of  Avoca.  The 
river  glides  on,  between  hills  on  either  side,  rich  with  verdure 
and  clothed  with  forest  trees,  till  it  reaches  the  copper-mines 
of  Cronbane.     The  trade  has  now  fallen  off,  both  for  copper 
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and  sulphur,  but  still  the  scarred  mountain-sides  contrast  in  a 
pleasing  manner  with  the  woodland  scenes  around. 

Wexford  is  a  dairy  county.  Wexford,  a  pleasant  town  on  the  Slaney, 
exports  agricultural  produce.  Enniscorthy,  at  the  head  of  barge  navigation 
on  the  same  river,  is  a  prosperous  town;  the  castle  is  one  of  the  earliest 
erected  by  the  English  kings.     New  Ross  is  on  the  Barrow. 

Kilkenny  has  a  reputation  for  coal,  black  marble,  and  bacon.  The  city 
of  Kilkenny  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  city  amid  fine  scenery  on  the 
Nore;  it  has  a  cathedral,  castle,  and  several  schools,  and  carries  on  a  fair 
amount  of  general  trade. 

Carlow  is  the  principal  dairy  county  of  the  country.  Carlow,  on  the 
Barrow,  is  the  mart  for  the  sale  of  butter,  corn,  flour,  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Kildare  is  an  agricultural  county.  Naas,  anciently  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  and  Athy,  a  centre  for  the  corn  trade,  divide  the  county 
business.  Kildare  has  near  it  a  common  known  as  the  "Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare," where  a  permanent  military  camp  has  been  established,  like  Alder- 
shot  Camp  in  England.  Maynooth  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  college  for 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland. 

Queen's  County  has  coal-mines  in  the  south-east.  Maryborougli  is  a 
market  town  near  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  and  of 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Portarlington,  on  the  Barrow,  was  formed 
by  English  and  French  Protestant  colonists  under  Lord  Arlington,  to  whom 
the  estate  was  granted  by  Charles  II. ;  their  churches  still  exist. 

King's^  County  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal.  The  bog  of  Allen 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  centre :  other  districts  are  very  fertile.  Tulla- 
more,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  has  small  manufactures. 

Westmeath  is  a  grazing  county  famous  for  black  cattle.  MuUingar  is  an 
ancient  town  visited  for  angling  in  the  four  neighbouring  lakes.  Athlone, 
on  the  Shannon,  and  only  partly  in  this  county,  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Lord-president  of  Connaught;  it  is  a  railway  and  trading  centre  and 
great  military  dep6t  for  troops  and  stores;  the  castle  is  strongly  fortified 
with  magazines  and  arms  for  15,000  men. 

Between  Athlone  and  MuUingar  is  the  village  of  Lissoy  or  Auburn,  where 
the  poet  Goldsmith  spent  his  boyhood  years,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to 
describe  in  "The  Deserted  Village."  South  of  Athlone  is  Clonmacnoise, 
whose  monastery  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  school  of  learning,  is 
now  noted  for  ruins  of  cathedral,  bishop's  palace,  nunnery,  castle,  and  the 
tower  of  O'Rorke,  king  of  Connaught. 

Meath  has  very  fertile  land,  but  it  is  not  carefully  cultivated.    Trim  is  a 

1  King's  County  and  Queen's  County  were  named  in  honour  of  Philip  of  Spain  and 
his  wife  Queen  Mary  of  England.    Philipstown  and  Maryborough  still  preserve  these 
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small  town  on  the  Boyne;  the  ruins  of  the  castle  overlook  the  river,  and  a 
tall  Anglo-Norman  tower  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey. 

Louth  is  the  smallest  county.     The  fisheries  in  Carlingford  Lough  are 
valuable,     Dundalk  is  on  a  small  river  2  miles  from  the  bay,  and  exports 


cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  butter,  &c.,  to  Liverpool ;  it  is  the  last  town  of 
Ireland  where  a  king  was  crowned  and  held  his  court.  Drogheda,  on  the 
Boyne,  also  exports  agricultural  produce,  chiefly  to  Liverpool;  it  has  linen 
manufactures:  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  2  miles  outside  the  city. 
Carlingford  has  oysters  and  deep-sea  fishing;  King  John's  Castle,  over- 
looking the  lough,  dates  from  the  13th  century.  Greenore  is  the  London 
and  North-western  Railway  packet  port  for  Belfast  and  Holyhead. 
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Longford  has  many  lakes  and  bogs.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are  to  be  found, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  Longford  is  a  market  town,  and  has  a  beautiful 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 

ULSTER. 

Armagh  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  some  linen  trade.  The  ancient 
city  of  Armagh,  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
and  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  has  two  cathedrals.  The  city  has  an 
observatory;  there  are  markets  for  linen  and  agricultural  produce.  Lurgan, 
near  Lough  Neagh,  has  linen  manufactures.  Portadoion,  on  the  upper 
Bann,  is  a  market  for  farm  produce,  and  has  linen  and  cotton  manufactures. 

Down  has  fisheries,  and  linen  and  woollen  weaving.  Downpatrick,  a 
seaport,  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  and  the  home  of  St. 
Patrick ;  it  has  a  cathedral.  Newry  is  a  port  and  linen-manufacturing 
town  on  the  river  Newry.  The  old  town  extends  in  tiers  of  streets  from 
the  water-side  up  the  hill-slope,  the  factories  and  church  being  conspicuous 
objects ;  the  new  town  is  in  Armagh.  Ships  of  1000  tons  can  reach 
Warrenpoint ;  vessels  of  600  tons  reach  Newry  by  ship-canal.  Donaghadee 
is  a  small  seaport.  Holywood  is  a  favourite  residence  of  Belfast  merchants. 
Bangor  is  a  popular  sea-side  resort. 

Antrim  is  the  most  populous  county  in  Ireland ;  the  staple  industries  are 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  cotton.  Belfast,  on  the  Lagan,  is 
the  chief  industrial  city  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  also  an  important  port,  having 
extensive  docks,  quays,  and  ship-building  yards,  and  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Dublin,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
&c.  It  has  a  Queen's  College,  Presbyterian  College,  City  Hall,  Free 
Library  (with  Art  Gallery  and  Museum),  Ulster  Hall,  &c.  Carrichfergus^  is 
a  small  port,  having  a  fortified  castle ;  salt  is  manufactured  from  rock-salt 
obtained  at  Duncrue  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lisburn  has  manufactures  of 
damasks  and  other  fine  linens.  Antrim  is  a  small  town  near  Lough 
Neagh,  with  a  round-tower  adjacent.  Ballymena  has  extensive  linen 
manufactures.  Ballycastle^  has  coal-mines.  Glenarm  exports  iron  ore 
and  grain,  and  imports  coal.  Lame  provides  a  short  sea  -  passage  to 
Britain  (39 J  miles  to  Stranraer).  Portrush  ^  is  a  busy  seaport  and  water- 
ing-place. 

BELFAST. 

Belfast,  lying  on  low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan 
near  its  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough,  is  the  next  town  in  Ireland 

iThe  rock  of  Fergus ;  the  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock  by  the  sea-shore. 

2  Bally  means  "  town  ". 

8  The  Giant's  Causeway  Electric  Tramway  runs  from  Portrush,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  constructed  of  electric  railways.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  but  is  now  surpassed 
in  length  by  others. 
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to  Dublin  in  respect  of  population,  and  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
rising  towns  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Owing  to  its  low  position,  Belfast  has  from  a  distance  nothing 
imposing  in  its  appearance;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  is  found 
to  improve  a  great  deal.  The  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  are  well 
built,  and  many  of  them  handsome;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
clean,  and  there  is  a  cheerful  stir  which  tells  of  business  pro- 
sperity. 

Queen's  College  is  a  fine  building  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
there  is  the  fine  City  Hall,  on  the  site  of  old  Linen  Hall, 
besides  several  other  large  public  buildings. 

Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
Its  importance  as  a  manufacturing  town  began  in  1777,  when 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced.  The  cotton  industry 
is  now  of  little  moment  here. 

There  are  several  very  large  ship-building  yards;  from  these 
several  of  the  largest  steamships  in  the  world  have  been 
launched.  The  size  and  trade  of  the  port  are  such  as  to  place 
Belfast  among  the  first-class  seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  county  of  Londonderry  has  linen  manufactures';  its  chief  town, 
Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  has  linen  and  shipping  trade,  with  regular  steam 
services  to  Scottish  and  English  ports;  the  city  is  noted  for  the  successful 
resistance  to  the  siege  of  James  XL  in  1689.  Coleraine,  on  the  Bann,  is 
noted  for  fine  linens  and  for  salmon  fisheries. 

LONDONDERRY. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1689,  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  were 
fixed  with  intense  anxiety  on  one  town  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Ireland.  The  little  band  of  townsmen,  born  on  Irish  soil 
but  of  English  descent,  were  attacked  and  their  town  besieged 
by  a  considerable  army  of  Irish  under  James  II.,  aided  by  paid 
troops  from  France. 

Londonderry  stands  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  estuary  of  the 
Foyle,  here  more  than  1000  feet  wide.  The  ground  by  the 
river-side  is  level,  and  in  places  marshy;  it  has  been  drained 
and  cultivated,  houses  have  spread  upon  it,  and  villas  and 
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plantations  have  given  the  suburbs  of  the  town  a  beauty  which 
they  possessed  in  less  degree  before  the  siege. 

The  old  town  of  Derry,  the  place  by  the  oaks— for  this  the 
name  means — passed  through  stormy  scenes  in  ancient  times, 
being  many  times  plundered  and  burnt.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  town  and  fort  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  year 
1588,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  in  1612  agreed  to 
rebuild  Derry,  and  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Coleraine  were 
granted  them  with  neighbouring  lands,  bog,  mountains,  fishings, 
and  ferries. 

The  next  year  the  walls  of  the  town  henceforth  known  as 
Londonderry  arose,  forts  were  built  and  supplied  with  arms, 
streets  laid  out  and  houses  erected,  and  in  1633  a  cathedral 
was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Derry. 

The  city  endured  more  than  one  siege  in  the  troublous  times 
of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell.  Upon  the  flight  of  James  II.  to 
France,  Londonderry  sided  with  William  of  Orange,  and  King 
James  himself  appeared  before  the  walls  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  surrender.  After  enduring  a  siege  for  104  days  and 
great  hardships  the  defenders  were  relieved. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  has  greatly  changed  since  its  famine- 
stricken  defenders  streamed  forth  from  its  ruins.  The  old 
defences  in  part  remain,  but  the  town  has  long  overpassed 
their  limits.  A  fine  stone  bridge  conducts  the  road  and  rail- 
way across  the  Foyle.  New  quays  and  docks  line  its  banks, 
busy  with  an  important  colonial  and  coasting  trade. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  large  shirt-making  industry,  and 
is  much  given  to  the  curing  of  bacon;  it  has  also  a  trade  in 
brass,  iron,  flour,  beer,  and  tobacco.  Some  of  the  twenty 
cannon  used  during  the  siege  are  still  left  in  place,  the  most 
noted  among  them  being  one  which,  from  the  loudness  of  its 
report,  received  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg. 

Donegal  is  the  most  mountainous  county  of  the  country;  granite  and 
marble  are  obtained.  Lifford  and  Donegal  are  both  small  towns  of  less 
than  3000  inhabitants.  MoviUe  is  the  port  of  call  for  Londonderry  of 
American  mail-packets. 
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Donegal  is  a  large  county,  some  forty  miles  long,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  Ireland.  Donegal  is  large,  and  Donegal  is 
beautiful  in  a  certain  wild  desolate  style. 

There  is  a  grand  rock-bound  coast  to  the  north,  and  a  bay 
like  the  Bristol  Channel,  swarming  with  fish,  to  the  south,  and 
plenty  of  mountains  and  salmon  rivers,  and  a  few  woods  here 
and  there;  altogether  a  county  which  in  England  people  would 
walk  over  and  talk  over  at  all  times. 

Beyond  the  corner  of  the  little  county  town  nearest  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  hardly  a  resident  gentleman.  Half 
of  it  is  a  district  thinly  peopled  by  the  poorest  of  poor  Irish- 
speaking  cottars. 

Here  is  a  true  sketch  of  life  in  Donegal.  A  small  house, 
bright  enough  and  somewhat  old,  contrasting  oddly  with  the 
pretty  London  furniture  imported  by  its  occupants.  The 
grounds  pleasant  and  wooded,  with  a  salmon  river  and  a  little 
tributary  torrent  through  them. 

Behind,  a  noble  range  of  seven  mountains.  In  front,  a  mile 
or  two  away,  the  sea.  Of  course  all  very  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing. Delightful  it  was  to  ramble  through  the  pine-wood  with 
the  ground  so  blue  with  blue-bells,  as  to  look  like  bits  of  sky 
fallen  through  the  trees. 

Very  soothing  was  it  to  lie  beside  the  river  among  the 
heather  and  fern  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and 
watch  the  golden  salmon  leap  up  the  rocks. 

Very  sweet  was  it,  late  in  the  midsummer  twilight,  to 
wander  through  the  valley,  when  every  herb  and  flower, 
broom  and  gorse,  pine-tree  and  honeysuckle,  sent  forth  their 
perfume  as  flowers  only  breathe  in  the  soft,  rich,  Irish  atmo- 
sphere. 

Then  there  were  sports  for  such  as  loved  them — to  trap  the 
salmon  among  the  dark  pools,  to  stretch  lifeless  the  playful 
brown  hare  leaping  among  the  grass;  to  fill  the  boat  with 
gasping  creatures  dragged  by  the  net  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  bay  was  swarming  with  fish.    First  there  came  the  little 
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silvery  sprats,  in  such  shoals  that  the  fishermen  could  scarcely 
haul  in  their  nets  to  the  boats,  and  soon  stood  up  to  their  knees 
in  the  living  mass.  On  the  shore  stood  women  and  children, 
bearing  every  kind  of  dish,  plate,  kettle,  and  basket,  bag,  hat, 
shawl,  pillow-case,  to  bear  away  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

After  long  starvation  on  scanty  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  very 
welcome  was  ocean's  gift  of  plenteous  meals.  Then  came  the 
mackerel,  and  with  them  the  porpoises,  and  sometimes  a  school 
of  small  whales.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  the  long-line 
fishing. 

A  cord,  about  800  yards  long,  and  having  a  baited  hook 
hung  from  every  yard,  was  suspended  in  the  sea  from  two 
corks,  and  left  for  an  hour  alone.  Then  the  hauling-in  began, 
here  a  cod,  next  a  great  eel,  here  a  red-gold  fish  called  a  brazy: 
then  a  huge  hake  four  feet  long,  then  star-fish  and  sea-mice, 
which  the  fishermen  turned  angrily  away,  a  fine  turbot  worth 
a  pound  in  London,  but  to  be  sold  there  for  a  shilling;  then 
more  eels,  a  sun-fish,  and  so  on. 

But  we  had  other  wants  than  fish,  bad  potatoes  and  salt 
beef.  An  accident  happened,  and  the  nearest  doctor  was  forty 
miles  off.  We  had  a  cold;  not  a  lozenge  or  a  pot  of  jelly  is  to 
be  had.  Ink,  books,  and  paper  are  not  to  be  procured  short 
of  a  pilgrimage.     The  post  must  be  sent  for  some  dozen  miles. 

It  rains,  it  snows,  it  blows.  Shall  the  poor  boy  and  pony  be 
sent  so  far  this  wild  weather  (which  lasts  for  a  week  at  a  time) 
on  the  chance  that  one  of  the  few  friends  who  still  remember 
we  exist,  has  shown  pity  on  us  and  written  us  a  letter?  No 
wonder  that  in  time  we  tire  of  this  remote  corner  of  Ireland. 
—F.  P.  Cohhe. 

Fermanagh  has  for  its  chief  town  Enniskillen,  which  is  built  on  an 
island  in  the  river  connecting  Upper  with  Lower  Lough  Erne.  Belleeh  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthenware. 

Tyrone  produces  coal;  iron,  lead,  &c.,  are  also  found.  Omagh  is  a  small 
market  town. 

Monaghan  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  The  town  of  Monaghan  has 
agricultural  and  linen  trade. 

Cavan  has  bleaching  and  home  manufactures  of  linen.  Cavan  is  a  small 
market  town. 
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Leitrim  is  chiefly  pasture  and  bog  land;  there  are  minerals  in  the  north. 
Carrick-on-Shaunou  is  the  market  for  the  grain  of  the  county. 

Sligo  is  agricultural.  The  town  of  Sligo,  on  the  bay,  near  the  inland 
Lough  Gill,  is  a  port  with  considerable  commerce,  and  contains  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 

Mayo  has  many  lakes  and  mountains.   Castlebar  is  a  small  garrison  town 
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with  a  general  trade.  Westport  and  Newport,  on  Clew  Bay,  are  visited  for 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around. 

Galway  includes  much  of  the  wild  mountain  district  of  Connemara. 
Galway  is  a  port  with  fisheries ;  the  harbour  is  well  situated  for  commerce, 
and  during  the  summer  months  steamers  for  America  call  for  emigrants ; 
the  city  has  a  fine  old  cathedral  and  a  Queen's  College.  Tuam  has  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cathedrals. 

Eoscommon  has  rich  pastures.  The  town  of  Roscommon  has  a  trade  in 
grain. 
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MUNSTER. 

Clare  is  agricultural.  Ennis  has  flour- mills,  and  a  large  local  trade. 
Kilrush  has  a  harbour  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  with  general  trade. 
Scattery  Island,  opposite,  has  a  fine  round-tower  120  feet  high,  and  ruins 
of  a  cathedral.  Kilkee,  facing  the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  watering- 
places  in  Ireland. 

Limerick  is  for  the  most  part  a  highly  fertile  plain.  Limerick  is  a  city 
and  important  port  on  the  Shannon.  There  are  linen,  lace,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  large  flour-mills  and  bacon  factories;  King  John's  Castle  and 
St.  Mary's  Protestant  cathedral  date  from  the  twelfth  century;  among  the 
modern  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  college,  the  Linen 
Hall,  and  city  offices.  Castleconnell  is  visited  for  river  scenery;  the  castle 
overlooks  the  Falls  of  Doonas,  and  belonged  to  the  O'Briens,  kings  of 
Munster. 

LIMEEICK  TO   KILLAENEY. 

Limerick  is  an  ancient  city  of  much  historical  interest. 
During  the  many  centuries  that  Ireland  had  its  provincial 
kings,  Limerick  as  the  capital  of  Munster  was  constantly  the 
scene  of  sieges  and  its  neighbourhood  the  seat  of  war.  The 
last  assault  of  the  city  was  in  1690  by  the  army  of  King 
William,  when  after  a  long  resistance  a  treaty  was  signed  upon 
a  stone  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon. 

The  city,  which  is  about  90  miles  from  the  sea,  is  divided 
into  three  portions — English  Town,  Irish  Town,  and  Newton 
Perry.  English  Town  is  the  most  ancient  and  is  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Shannon.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  of  which  one,  the  Wellesley  Bridge,  is  a  very  hand- 
some structure.  The  place  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  linen  and  lace.  The 
harbour  has  been  greatly  improved  and  for  amount  of  commerce 
ranks  first  among  the  western  ports. 

In  the  way  of  public  buildings,  Limerick  has  little  of  which 
to  boast.  The  cathedral  is  very  old  (founded  in  1180).  King 
John's  castle,  near  Thomond  Bridge,  and  the  remains  of  the 
wall  which  inclosed  the  city,  are  objects  of  interest. 

We  journeyed  through  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  well  cultivated,  and  entered  the  mountainous 
county  of  Kerry.     I  had  often  heard  of  the  Kerry  cows;  they 
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are  small,  thicker  but  not  much  higher  or  longer  than  donkeys, 
hardy,  and  distinguished  by  their  staring  eyes  and  the  buffalo 
appearance  of  their  horns.  The  milk-maids  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  carry  their  full  pails  upon  their  heads,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  their  upright  bearing  and  good  figures. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  greatest  source  of  attraction  in 
Kerry  is  the  locality  where  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  situated. 
These  celebrated  lakes  are  three  in  number,  known  respectively 
as  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Lakes.  The  Lower  Lake  is 
six  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  is  studded  with 
islets.  On  one  of  these  islets  is  Eoss  Castle,  an  ancient  ruin, 
and  on  the  other  are  the  remains  of  Innisfallen  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  1300  years  ago. 

The  Lower  Lake  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  a  tower- 
ing and  extensive  mountain,  while  to  the  east  and  north  is  a 
fine  open  plain,  richly  wooded  and  in  some  places  highly 
cultivated.  Southwards  is  the  charming  promontory  of  Muck- 
ross,  with  its  handsome  mansion,  ruined  abbey,  tastefully  laid 
out  gardens,  and  rich  and  varied  woodlands. 

The  Middle  Lake  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  Lower  Lake, 
and  is  bounded  by  woods  and  mountains  of  great  beauty.  A 
cascade  among  the  rocks  and  forest  between  the  two  lakes  is 
very  pretty  and  fairy  like.  The  stream  flows  down  a  deep 
defile  in  the  bosom  of  the  Tore  Mountain,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  Kerry.  The  precipice  over  which  the  waters  leap  is 
forty  or  fifty  feet  deep;  alternately  meeting  and  parting  in 
their  descent,  they  roll  down  their  rugged  bed,  filling  the  place 
with  the  music  of  their  roar. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  wall  and  all  along  the  hollow 
through  which  the  rivulet  runs,  the  huge  mountain,  too  steep 
to  be  scaled  by  human  being,  is  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful 
mantle  of  variegated  wood  on  which  the  vision  of  man  ever 
feasted  itself.  Oaks  and  larches  overhang  the  cliffs,  and  by 
their  foliage  conceal  the  riven  rocks  amidst  which  they  have 
struck  their  roots.  Away  to  the  north-east  the  landscape  is 
lovely  with  mountains,  lakes,  islands,  forests,  plantations,  and, 
in  the  distance,  cultivated  fields. 
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On  the  road  to  Kenmare  and  Bantry  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  Upper  Lake,  which  is  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
others,  and  is  richly  studded  with  wood-capped  islands,  and 
bounded  by  high  mountains.     Lofty  crags  overhang  the  road, 


deep  ravines  with  tree-clad  sides  have  to  be  crossed,  huge 
blocks  of  stone  are  lying  around;  the  lake  with  its  many  wind- 
ings lies  peacefully  below. — R.  Grant 

Kerry  enjoys  a  mild,  moist  climate;  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the 
mountain  scenery  is  very  pretty.  KiUarney  is  thronged  in  summer  with 
visitors  to  the  beautiful  lakes  and  waterfalls,  the  islets  with  luxuriant  vege- 
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tation,  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  the  towering  summits  of 
the  Reeks.     Tralee  exports  agricultural  produce. 

Cork  is  the  largest  Irish  county.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  large 
crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat,  besides  maintaining  great  numbers  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs.  There  are  copper-mines  in  the  county.  Cork,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Lee,  exports  grain,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  live  stock; 
it  has  iron  ship-building,  distilleries,  breweries,  &c.  Near  Cork  is  the 
village  of  Blarney,  famous  for  its  castle  and  beautiful  groves :  one  of  the 
upper  stones  of  the  castle,  bearing  the  date  of  its  erection  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  called  the  Blarney  Stone;  tradition  says  that  all  who  kiss  this 
stone  receive  that  gift  of  persuasive  fluency  of  speech  which  is  hence  called 
"  blarney."  Queenstoicn,  or  Cove,  is  prettily  situated  on  an  island  in  Cork 
Harbour;  it  has  large  naval  and  military  establishments.  Mallow  and  Fer- 
moy  are  on  the  Blackwater;  the  latter  has  a  cathedral  and  is  a  military 
centre.  Youghal  is  a  port  on  the  Blackwater.  CrooJchaven  (near  Brow 
Head)  and  Kinsale  are  ports  and  fishing  centres,  and  have  signalling 
stations  for  vessels  to  and  from  America.  Bandon  is  a  modern  town  on 
the  river  Bandon.  Bantry  is  a  fishing  town;  Glengariffe,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  is  a  beautiful  health  resort.  Skihhereen  is  a  small  port, 
with  Roman  Catholic  cathedral ;  there  are  copper  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

COEK  AND   ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The  city  of  Cork  is  beautifully  situated,  there  is  hardly  an 
entrance  to  it  which  does  not  command  a  most  delightful 
view;  no  stranger  could  enter  it  without  being  charmed  with 
the  view. 

Entering  from  the  west,  the  outskirts  are  ornamented  with 
large  trees,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  city  runs  a  long  walk 
formed  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  elms  on  either  hand.  This 
Avalk  extends  a  full  mile  between  the  two  branches  of  the  river 
Lee.  The  hills  adjacent  are  studded  with  mansions,  gardens, 
lawns,  and  plantations. 

The  main  streets  of  the  city  are  spacious  and  filled  with 
good  shops;  there  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  everywhere 
except  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
which  contrasts  with  many  provincial  towns. 

The  commerce  is  varied  and  extensive;  the  export  trade  is 
mostly  in  provisions — butter,  lard,  pork,  bacon,  eggs,  and  live 
stock.  There  are  manufactures  of  tanning,  distilling,  brewing, 
glass,  gloves,  and  iron  ship-building. 
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In  Cork  there  are  several  convents;  the  one  at  Blackrock 
is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  in  a 
beautiful  situation. 

We  hired  a  boat  about  a  mile  down  the  river  from  the  first 
bridge,  where  the  Lee  is  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Passing  between  hilly  and  well-wooded 
banks  for  4  miles  we  came  to  a  pretty  village,  and  then  on  the 
left  the  Lee  assumed  a  dreary  appearance,  till  in  2  or  3  miles 
we  came  to  the  romantic  looking  town  of  the  Cove  of  Cork,  or 
Queenstown. 

Here  the  houses  are  built  in  tiers  up  the  sides  of  a  steep 
hill.  The  Cove  is  considered  the  harbour  of  Cork,  though 
many  merchant  vessels  of  large  size  proceed  up  the  Lee  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  city.  The  bay  is  3  miles  long  and  2  broad : 
there  are  two  small  islands  in  the  middle,  and  upon  one  of 
them  is  an  immense  building  well  supplied  with  military 
stores. 

As  many  as  600  vessels  have  been  seen  on  one  occasion  in 
this  spacious  bay.  What  a  grand  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  so  many  vessels  all  in  motion  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
sailing  out  of  the  bay,  and  destined  for  all  parts  of  the  world ! 
The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  is  guarded  by  a  strong  fort  on 
each  side. 

I  could  not  take  my  leave  of  Cork  without  a  visit  to  the 
groves  of  Blarney,  five  miles  northward  of  the  city.  The 
groves  contain  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Blar- 
ney and  Cormac,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country. 
To  the  east  there  are  traces  of  what  was  once  a  large  and 
impassable  bog;  here  the  last  wolves  seen  in  Ireland  were 
killed. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  by  woods:  the  most  attractive 
objects  of  the  groves  are  the  grottoes,  natural  and  artificial. 
The  celebrated  stone — the  Blarney  stone— is  fixed  in  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle,  and  tradition  has  ascribed  to  it  the  virtue 
of  making  all  who  kiss  it  remarkable  for  their  honeyed  manner 
of  speaking  ever  after.     Since  smooth-tongued  people  are  too 
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often  insincere,  the  phrase  has  arisen,  "Ah!  that's  all  Blar- 
ney!"— R.  Grant. 

Waterford  exports  butter  and  bacon;  there  are  important  sea-fisheries. 
Waterford  harbour  has  a  fine  quay  and  good  passenger  and  general  trade; 
the  city  was  founded  by  the  Danes,  and  the  Protestant  cathedral  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Danish  church ;  there  is  also  a  handsome  Catholic 
cathedral.  Lismore,  on  the  Blackwater,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  Protes- 
tant cathedral ;  the  castle  dates  from  King  John,  and  is  owned  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

Tipperary  is  fertile,  producing  much  butter  and  flour,  and  contains  many 
interesting  castles  and  church  buildings.  Its  minerals  are  coal,  copper, 
lead,  slate.  Tipperary  has  a  large  trade  in  butter.  Clonmel,  on  the  Suir, 
is  a  military  depot.  Cashel  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  overlooking  the  city  is 
a  singular  rock  having  upon  its  summit  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  castle, 
and  other  buildings.  Thurles  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM   AND   THE  EMPIRE. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the 
centre  and  head  of  the  British  Empire,  which  comprises  states 
and  territories  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  total  area  of 
12  or  13  million  square  miles  and  a  total  population  of  about 
400  millions.  The  parts  of  the  Empire  and  their  modes  of  gov- 
ernment are  briefly  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  area, 
121,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  over  40  millions. 

A.  Central  Government. 

1.  The  Executive,  vested  in  (a)  the  Sovereign,  holding  his  position  by 
hereditary  right,  subject  to  constitutional  limitations;  and  (6)  the  Cabinet, 
a  committee  of  ministers,  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

2.  The  Legislature,  or  Parliament,  consisting  of  (a)  the  House  of  Lords, 
comprising  hereditary  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  representative  Scottish 
and  Irish  peers,  and  bishops  of  the  English  Church ;  and  (b)  the  House  of 
Commons,  comprising  670  elected  representatives  of  the  people  (495  for 
England  and  Wales,  72  for  Scotland,  103  for  Ireland). 

B.  Local  Government. 

1.  County  Councils,  for  the  government  of  counties. 

2.  Councils  of  County  Boroughs,  Municipal  Boroughs,  and  Urban  Dis- 
tricts, for  the  government  of  English  towns;  Councils  of  Royal,  Municipal, 
and  Police  Burghs,  in  Scotland  ;  Councils  of  County  Boroughs,  Municipal 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts,  in  Ireland. 
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3.  Rural  District  Councils,  Parish  Councils,  and  Parish  Meetings,  in 
England  and  Wales;  Parish  Councils,  in  Scotland. 

4.  School  Boards,  for  education  in  Scotland. 

II.  The  Indian  Empire:  area,  1,767,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  300 
millions. 

A.  Home  Government,  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted 
by  the  Council  of  India. 

B.  Central  Government,  consisting  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor -General 
and  an  Executive  Council  (a  sort  of  cabinet),  which  is  expanded  by  addition 
of  nominated  members  into  a  Legislative  Council. 

C.  Provincial  Government. 

The  provinces  are  administered  by  Governors,  Lieutenant  -  Governors, 
Chief  Commissioners,  &c.,  mostly  assisted  by  Councils. 

D.  Local  Government. 

Districts  in  charge  of  collector -magist^-ates  or  deputy -commissioners ;  in 
some  provinces  grouped  in  divisions,  under  commissioners.  Also  municipal 
bodies,  local  hoards,  police  circles,  &c. 

E.  Native  States. 

Enjoy  partial  independence  under  native  rulers,  subject  to  control  of 
British  residents,  agents,  &c. 

III.  Self-Governing  Colonies,  namely: 

A.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia:  area,  nearly  3,000,000  sq.  miles; 
pop.,  about  4  millions;  a  federal  state. 

B.  New  Zealand:  area,  105,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  over  800,000. 

C.  The  Dominion  of  Canada:  area,  over  3,600,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about 
6  millions;  a  federal  state. 

D.  Newfoundland:  area,  163,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

E.  Cape  Colony:  area,  277,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  2J  millions. 

F.  Natal:  area,  36,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  a  million. 

G.  Transvaal:  area,  112,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  1^  million;  to  become 
self-governing. 

H.  Orange  River  Colony:  area,  50,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  half  a 
million ;    to  become  self-governing. 

IV.  Colonies  with  Partial  Self  -  Government,  comprising  Malta, 
Cyprus,  Mauritius  and  Dependencies,  Bermudas,  British  Guiana,  Ba- 
hamas, Barbados,  Jamaica  and  Dependencies,  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  and  Windward  Islands:  total  area,  125,000  sq.  miles;  pop., 
about  3  millions. 

V.  Colonies  without  Self-Government  (Crown  Colonies),  comprising 
Gibraltar,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  British 
New  Guinea,  Fiji,  Seychelles,  the  West  African  Colonies  (Lagos,  Gold 
Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia),  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  British  Hon- 
duras, Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia:  total  area,  220,000  sq.  miles; 
pop.,  about  7  millions. 

(559)  O 
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VI.  Dependencies  administered  by  Chartered  Companies,  namely, 
British  North  Borneo  and  Rhodesia:  area,  over  600,000  sq.  miles;  pop., 
2  millions  or  so. 

VII.  Protectorates,  including  some  attached  to  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  possessions  (such  as  West  African  Colonies),  and  also  Basuto- 
land,  Bechuanaland,  Central  African  Protectorate,  East  African  Pro- 
tectorate, Uganda  Protectorate,  Zanzibar,  Somaliland,  Nigeria,  &c.: 
total  area,  abovit  1,400,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  30-40  millions. 

VIII.  The  Administrative  Possession  of  Egypt,  with  the  dependent 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan:  area,  1,300,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  12  millions. 
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BRITISH    ISLES. 

General. — An  archipelago  of  Western  Europe,  amidst  a  rather  shallow 
sea;  visited  by  warm  winds  and  ocean  currents;  in  a  position  of  advantage 
for  commerce. 

Great  Britain. — Length,  600  miles.  England  in  the  south,  is  hilly  in 
the  west.  Wales  in  the  west,  is  mountainous.  Scotland  in  the  north,  is 
mountainous. 

Ireland.— 'One  third  of  the  size  of  Great  Britain.     A  plain,  with  ranges 

of  hills  near  the  coasts. 

Other  Islands. — Isle  of  Wight,  Anglesey,  Isle  of  Man,  Arran  and  Bute, 
Hebrides,  Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 


1.  Western  Heights. 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

POSITION 

Boundaries. — The  North  Sea,  Strait  of  Dover,  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea;  Cheviot  Hills  and  River  Tweed. 

Extent. — Length,  from  Berwick  to  the  Lizard,  423  miles;  breadth,  from 
Lowestoft  Ness  to  Land's  End,  364  miles;  surface  or  area,  58,186  square 
miles. 

SURFACE. 
Mountains.— 

'  Cumbrian  Group:  Scaw  Fell  (3230  feet),  Helvellyii, 
Skiddaw. 
Welsh  Mountains:    Snowdon   (3571   feet),    Cader 

Idris,  Plinlimmon. 
South-western    Ranges:    Yes    Tor    in    Dartmoor, 
Brown  Willy  in  Cornwall. 

I  Cheviot  Hills. 
Pennine  Chain:  Cross  Fell  (2900  feet)   and  the 
Peak. 
Central  Heights:  Cotsivolds.    North-eastern  chain, 
extends  to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 
{Salisbury  Plain. 
Chiltern  Hills. 
North  and  South  Downs. 

Plains.— Plain  of  York,  Cheshire  Plain,  Central  Plain,  Severn  Valley, 
Thames  Valley,  Eastern  Plain,  Weald. 

Sivers.— On  the  east:  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Humber  (Ouse  and  Trent); 
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Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  Great  Ouse;  Yare,  Thames  (tributaries,  Cherwell, 
Lea,  Kennet,  Mole,  Medway).  On  the  south:  Itchin,  Lower  Avon,  Exe, 
Dart,  Tamar.  On  the  loest:  Middle  Avon,  Severn  (Upper  Avon  and  Wye); 
Towy,  Teify;  Dee,  Mersey,  Kibble;  Lune,  Eden. 

Lakes. — Windermere,  Ulleswater,  Derwentwater,  Bassenthwaite ;  Bala, 
Llanberis. 

COAST. 

Capes:  riamborough  Head,  Spurn  Point,  the  Naze,  North  Foreland, 
South  Foreland;  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point, 
Lizard  Point,  Land's  End;  St.  David's  Head,  Great  Orme's  Head,  St.  Bees' 
Head.  Inlets:  Estuaries  of  the  Tyne  and  Humber,  the  Wash,  estuary  of  the 
Thames;  Southampton  Water,  Tor  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound,  Mount's  Bay; 
Bristol  Channel,  Milford  Haven,  Cardigan  Bay,  Menai  Strait;  estuary  of 
the  Mersey,  Morecambe  Bay,  Solway  Firth.  Islands:  Holy  Island,  Isle 
of  Sheppey;  Isle  of  Wight,  Scilly  Isles;  Anglesey,  Holyhead,  Isle  of  Man. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Minerals. — Coal,  iron,  coppei;,  tin,  lead,  silver,  salt,  granite,  slate,  lime- 
stone, clay. 

Forests.— New  Forest,  Forest  of  Dean,  Windsor  Forest,  Epping  Forest. 

Wild  Animals.— Deer,  badger,  otter,  stoat,  weasel,  fox,  squirrel,  hedge- 
hog, adder,  snake,  &c. 

Agriculture. — Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas, 

beans,  and  other  vegetables,  hops,  apples,  pears,  and  fruits  are  cultivated. 

Horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  are  reared;  butter,  cheese,  and  preserved 

milk  are  made. 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

Mining  and  Quarrying. — Coal-fields:  Northern,  Midland,  Lancashire, 
South  Wales,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  Severn  Valley. 
Iron:  Cleveland,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  North  Staffordshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  all  the  coal-fields.  Salt: 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  Copper :  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  North  Wales. 
Tin:  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Lead  and  Silver:  Derby,  Northern  Counties, 
Shropshire,  North  Wales,  Isle  of  Man.  Slate :  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  Lan- 
cashire. Limestone  for  building :  Cotswolds,  Portland,  Devon,  and  Derby- 
shire. Granite :  Cornwall,  Devon,  Cumberland,  and  Leicestershire.  China- 
clay :  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Dorset.     BlacTc-lead:  Cumberland  (formerly). 

Smelting  of  Metals. — Iron  at  Cleveland,  and  on  the  Northern  Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  South  Wales  coal-fields.  Copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  zinc  at  Swansea.  Steel  works  at  Sheffield,  Middlesbrough,  New- 
castle, Darlington,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Finished  Metal  Trades. — Hardware  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds  at  Birming- 
ham, and  cutlery  at  Sheffield.  Heavy  goods:  rails,  girders,  ship  armour,  in 
the  smelting  districts.     Locks  at  Wolverhampton;  nails  at  Dudley;  needles 
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and  fish-hooks  at  Redditch;  railway -engines  at  Crewe,  Darlington,  and 
Newcastle;  machinery  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Leeds;  agri- 
cultural machines  at  Ipswich,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford ;  marine- engines  at 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Greenwich;  tin-plate  in  South  Wales  and  the 
Black  Country. 

Mineral  and  Chemical  Trsides.— Earthenware  and  china  in  the  Potteries, 
at  Worcester,  and  Lambeth.  Glass  at  Newcastle,  St.  Helen's,  Birmingham, 
and  Stourbridge.  Salt  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Cleveland,  and  Durham. 
Soda  and  soap  and  acids  at  Widnes  and  Gateshead.  Candles  and  soap  in 
London. 

Textile  Trades. — Co^^on.  ^ooc?s  at  Manchester.  Woollen  goods  at  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  Rochdale.  Carpets  at  Kidderminster. 
Silk  at  Coventry  and  London.  Lace  at  Nottingham.  Hosiery  at  Notting- 
ham, Leicester,  and  Derby.  Saddlery  at  Walsall.  Tanning  and  leather 
goods  at  London,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Stafford.  Cordage 
at  Warrington  and  Bridport.    Straio-plait  and  hats  in  Bedfordshire. 

Food  Industries. — Biscuits  are  made  at  London,  Reading,  and  Carlisle. 
Sugar  is  refined  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  Tobacco  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  towns.  The  largest  breweries  are  at  Burton-upon -Trent 
and  London.  Fish-curing  is  done  at  Yarmouth  and  St.  Ives.  Milk- 
Itreserving  at  Aylesbury;  and^am  and  pickle  preserving  in  London. 

Fishing. — The  principal  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  British  seas  are  cod, 
herring,  mackerel,  whiting,  haddock,  sprats,  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  oysters, 
lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps.     The  river  fisheries  yield  salmon,  eels,  and  trout. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports. — Eaw  materials:  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  silk,  timber,  oil,  tallow, 
skins,  iron- ore,  copper,  gold  and  silver,  dye-stuffs,  india-rubber,  tobacco. 
Articles  of  food:  corn,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wines  and  spirits,  butter  and 
cheese,  live  cattle  and  meat,  eggs,  fruit,  rice,  spices,  nuts.  Manufactured 
goods :  in  great  variety  (see  text). 

Exports. — Cotton,  woollen,  and  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  clothing, 
hardware,  cutlery,  machinery,  furniture,  ships,  coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  salt, 
earthenware,  soap,  candles,  beer,  biscuits. 

Seaports.  —  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Hull,  Sunderland, 
Southampton,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  North  Shields,  Middlesbrough,  Grimsby. 

Railways. — South-Eastern  and  Chatham;  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast;  London  and  South -Western;  Great  Western;  London  and  North- 
western; Midland;  Great  Northern;  North  -  Eastern ;  Great  Eastern; 
Metropolitan;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  Great  Central. 

COUNTIES:    THEIR   PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  TOWNS. 

NORTHERN   COUNTIES. 

Northumberland. — Sheep  psisture,  mining,  metal- working,  chemical  trades, 
fishing. 
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* Neiocastle-on-Tyne,  city  and  port:  coal  and  iron  mining,  metal,  chemi- 
cal,  glass,  and  earthenware  works,   ship-bnilding.      North  Shields,  a 
port  on  the  Tyne:  coal-shipping. 
Durham. — Coal  and  iron  mining,  ironworks,  cattle  breeding,  salt.^ 

*  Durham:  university  city  on  the  Wear.  Gateshead:  iron  and  chemical 
works.  South  Shields:  coal  port  on  the  Tyne.  Sunderland:  ship- 
building port  on  the  Wear.  Hartlepool  and  Stockton,  ship-building 
ports  on  the  Tees:   ironworks. 

Cumberland. — Agriculture;  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mining. 

*Carlisle:  city  on  the  Eden.     Maryport,  Whitehaven,  and  Worhington: 

coal  ports  on  the  Irish  Sea.     Millom:  iron  and  steel  works.     Kesioick: 

lead  pencils. 
Westmoreland. — Agriculture. 

Kendal:  woollen  weaving.     *  Appleby. 
Yorkshire. — Agriculture,  wool,  linen,  cutlery  and  iron,  coal. 

*  York:  city  on  the  Ouse.  Doncaster  and  Knareshorough:  agricultural 
centres.  Hull:  port  on  the  Humber;  oil  and  seed  mills.  Whitby  and 
(jooZe;  ports.  Scarborough  da\d Harrogate:  watering-places.  Guisborough: 
iron-mining.  Middlesbrough :  iron  and  steel  works.  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Keighley,  and  Wakefield:  woollen  manufactures. 
Sheffield,  Rotherham,  and  Barnsley :  steel  goods,  collieries,  and  iron- 
works. 

Lancashire. — Cotton  trades,  coal  mining,  ironworks. 

Manchester,  city  on  the  Irwell:  cotton  factories,  engine  and  machine 
works.  Blackburn,  Preston,  Wigan,  Chorley,  Rochdale,  Bury,  and  Old- 
ham: cotton  -  weaving.  Widnes:  soap  and  soda  works.  St.  Helenas: 
glass  making.  *  Lancaster,  a  port  on  the  Lune.  Liverpool,  city  on  the 
Mersey:  the  port  of  the  cotton  trades. 

EASTERN   COUNTIES. 
Lincoln. — Agriculture,  iron  mining. 

*  Lincoln,  city  on  the  Withara:  agricultural  machinery.  Grimsby  and 
Boston:  ports. 

Norfolk. — Agriculture. 

*  Norwich,  city  on  the  Wensum:  boots  and  shoes,  crape.  Yarmouth, 
port  on  the  Yare:  fish-curing. 

SuflEblk. — Agriculture. 

*  Ipswich,  port  on  the  Orwell ;  agricultural  machinery.  Lowestoft : 
fishing. 

Essex. — Agriculture. 

*Chelmsford,  on  the  Chelmer:  agricultural  machinery. 

*  The  county  towns  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

1  By  borings  in  S.  Durham,  1800  feet,  into  salt  beds  which  underlie  the  county;  salt 
is  taken  up  by  water  and  pumped  as  brine.     Used  in  Tyne  soda  works. 
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Hertfordshire. — Agriculture,  malting,  paper-making. 

*  Hertford  and  Ware,  on  the  Lea:  malting  and  seed  mills. 
Camhridge. — Agriculture. 

*  Cambridge:  university  town,  on  the  Cam.     Ely:  city  on  the  Ouse. 
B  e  df or  d .  — Pasture,  straw  -plaiting. 

*  Bedford,  on  the  Ouse :  agricultural  machinery.  Dunstable  and  Luton: 
straw- plaiting. 

Huntingdon. — Agriculture. 

*  Huntingdon^  on  the  Ouse. 
Northampton. — Agriculture,  iron  mining. 

*  Northampton,  on  the  Nen:  boots  and  shoes,  iron  mining.  Welling' 
borough  and  Kettering:  iron  mines.  Peterborough,  city  on  the  Nen: 
agricultural  machinery. 

Rutland. — Agriculture. 

*  Oakham. 

SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

Kent. — Agriculture,  hops  and  fruit,  lime  and  bricks. 

Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  Dover,  and  Folke- 
stone: ports.  *  Maidstone,  on  the  Medway:  hop  trade.  Canterbury, 
city  on  the  Stour. 

Sussex. — Agriculture,  hops,  and  sheep-farming. 

*  Lewes,  on  the  Ouse:  corn-trade.  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne: 
watering-places. 

Hampshire. — Agriculture,  hops. 

Portsmouth  and  Southampton:  ports.     *  Winchester,  city  on  the  Itchin. 
Surrey. — Agriculture  and  manufactures  (for  the  latter  see  Bermondsey, 

Lambeth,  South  wark,  and  Battersea,  in  London).     *  Guildford,  on  the 

Wey,  and  *  Croydon:  corn  trade. 
Middlesex. — Market  gardens,  brick-making,  manufactures,  trade  and  com- 
merce of  London. 

*  London,  city  on  the  Thames:  port,  ship- building  at  Millwall,  sugar- 
refining  at  Whitechapel,  silk-weaving  at  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green,  furniture-making  at  Finsbury,  watch- making  at  Clerkenwell, 
tanning  at  Bermondsey,  pottery  at  Lambeth,  biscuits,  guns,  and  soap 
at  Southwark,  candles  at  Battersea;  brewing,  distilling,  printing, 
bookbinding,  musical  instruments,  toys,  clothing,  and  chemicals  are 
the  other  principal  manufactures. 

Buckingham. — Agriculture,  lace. 

*  Aylesbury:  preserved  milk,  butter,  straw-plait.     Buckingham:  lace. 
Berkshire.— Agriculture. 

*  Reading,  on  the  Kennet:  biscuits,  corn  and  seed  trade.  Windsor: 
royal  palace. 

Oxford.  — Agriculture. 

*Oxford:  university  city,  on  the  Thames. 
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SOUTk-WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

Dorset. — Dairy  farms,  china-clay,  building  stone. 

Poole:  china-clay.     Bridport:  twine  and  nets.     *  Dorchester,  on  the 

Frome. 
Devon. — Agriculture,  copper,  tin,  china-clay,  granite. 

*  Exeter,  city  on  the  Exe,  Plymouth,  and  Dartmouth:  ports.  Axminster: 
carpets.     Honiton:  lace.      Tavistock:  mining. 

Cornwall. — Copper,  tin,  and  lead  mining,  china-clay,  granite. 

Falmouth  and  Penzance:  ports.     Truro:  mining  centre.     '^Bodmin. 

Somerset. — Dairy  farms,  coal-mining. 

Bath,  city  on  the  Avon:  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Frome: 
cloth  mills.     Bridgewater:  pottery.     *  Taunton,  on  the  Tone. 

Gloucester. — Agriculture,  collieries,  stune  quarries, 

*  Gloucester,  city  on  the  Severn:  port  for  timber  and  corn.  Bristol, 
city  and  port  on  the  Avon:  sugar  and  tobacco  manufactures,  collieries. 
Stroud:  woollen  cloth,  pins.  Cheltenham:  stone  quarries,  mineral 
springs. 

Wiltshire. — Sheep-farming,  cloth. 

Bradford  and  Trowbridge:  cloth  mills.  *Devizes  and  *Salishury,  on 
the  Avon :  corn  trade.     Swindon:  railway  works. 

WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

lilonmouth. — Agriculture,  iron,  and  coal. 

Pontypool  and  Tredegar:  coal  and  iron  works.     Newport,  port  on  the 

Usk.     *Monmouth,  on  the  Monnow  and  Wye. 
Hereford. — Hops,  apples;  cattle  breeding. 

*  Hereford,  city  on  the  Wye. 

Shropshire. — Agriculture,  coal,  iron,  and  pottery  works. 
Coalbroohdale:    iron  and  coal.     Broseley:  pottery. 

*  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 

Cheshire.  —Cheese  making,  salt  mining  and  refining. 

*  Chester,  ancient  city  and  port  on  the  Dee.  Birkenhead  and  Runcorn, 
ports  on  the  Mersey.  Macclesfield:  silk-weaving.  Stockport:  cotton 
goods.  Northwich  and  Winsford:  salt  making,  Crewe:  railway  works, 
Warrington:  ironworks. 

CENTRAL  COUNTIES, 

Worcester. — Agriculture  and  hops;  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  earthenware. 

*  Worcester,  city  on  the  Severn:  porcelain.  Dudley:  collieries  and  iron- 
works. Redditch:  needles.  Kidderminster:  carpets.  Droitwich  and 
Stoke  Prior:  salt. 

Warwick. — Agriculture,  metal  trades,  collieries. 

Birmingham:  hardware,  cutlery,  machines,  jewelry,  guns,  pins,  pens. 
Coventry:  ribbons,  watches,  bicycles.     *  Warwick,  on  the  Avon. 
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Stafford. — Collieries,  iron  mines  and  manufactures,  pott6ry. 

Stoke-upon- Trent,  Burslem,  Hanley,  and  Tunstall:  potteries  and  coal 
mines.  *  Stafford,  on  the  Sow:  boots  and  shoes.  Wolverfiampton, 
BUston:  ironworks.     Walsall:  saddlery.    Burton-upon- Trent,  breweries. 

Leicester. — Agriculture,  hosiery,  collieries. 

*  Leicester,  on  the  Soar:  hosiery,  boots,  and  shoes.  Loughborough: 
hosiery. 

Derby. — Agriculture,  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mining. 

*  Derby,  on  the  Derwent:  silk  and  hosiery.  Chesterfield:  lace  and  silk 
mills.     Matlock  and  Buxton:  watering-places. 

Nottingham. — Agriculture,  lace,  hosiery,  and  silk  trades,  coal  and  iron 
mines. 

*  Nottingham,  on  the  Trent:  lace  and  hosiery. 

WELSH  COUNTIES. 

Glamorgan. — Collieries,  ironworks,  smelting  of  metals. 

Swansea:  smelting  and  iron-works.  Cardiff,  on  the  Taff.  Merthyr, 
Aberdare,  Doiolais,  Ystradyfodivg,  and  Pontypridd:  coal  and  iron  works. 

Carmarthen. — Collieries,  iron  and  smelting  works. 

*  Carmarthen,  on  the  Towy,  and  Llanelly:  ports  with  metal  works. 
Pembroke. — Agriculture. 

*  Haverfordwest  and  Pembroke,  ports  on  Milford  Haven. 
Cardigan. — Agriculture,  lead  mining. 

*  Cardigan,  port  on  the  Teify.     Aberystwyth. 
Brecknock. — Agriculture. 

*Brecon,  on  the  Usk. 
Radnor. — Agriculture. 

*New  Radnor. 
Montgomery.— Agriculture,  lead  mining,  flannel  manufacture. 

*  Welshpool:  flannel  weaving.     Montgomery. 
Merioneth. — Slate  and  lead  working,  sheep  farming. 

*Dolgelly:  flannel  weaving. 
Carnarvon. — Sheep  farming,  slate  quarrying. 

Penrhyn:  slate  quarries.     *Carnarvon  and  Bangor:  ports  on  Menai 

Strait. 
Anglesea. — Copper  mining,  agriculture. 

*Beaumxiris  and  Holyhead:  ports. 
Denbigh. — Sheep  farming. 

*Denbigh. 
Flint. — Lead,  iron,  and  coal  mines. 

*Mold:  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.     St.  Asaph,  Rhyl, 
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SCOTLAND. 

Extent. — Boundaries:  Solway  Firth,  Cheviot  Hills,  Kiver  Tweed,  North 
Sea,  Atlantic  Ocean,  North  Channel,  Irish  Sea.  Length,  from  Mull  of 
Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head,  288  miles.  Breadth,  from  Buchan  Ness  to 
Ardnamurchan  Point,  175  miles.     Area,  30,000  square  miles. 

Surface. — Mountains:  of  the  Northern  Highlands  with  Ben  Attow  (3383 
feet);  the  Grampians  of  the  Southern  Highlands,  with  Ben  Nevis  (4406 
feet),  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  Cairntoul,  Cairngorm;  the  hills  of  the  Northern 
Lowlands ;  the  hills  of  the  Southern  Lowlands,  with  Mt.  Merrick,  Broad 
Law,  and  Hart  Fell.  Valleys  and  Plains:  the  Great  Glen,  Strathmore, 
Plain  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  Plain  of  Ayr.  Lahes:  Shin,  Maree;  Ness, 
Lomond,  Katrine,  Awe,  Ericht,  Tay;  Leven.  Rivers:  Tweed,  Forth  (tribu- 
tary, Teith),  Tay  (tributary,  Garry),  Don,  Dee,  Devoran,  Findhorn,  Spey, 
Clyde  (tributaries,  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven),  Nith,  Annan. 

Coast. — Deeply  indented  and  rocky.  Length,  2500  miles.  Capes:  St. 
Abb's  Head,  Fife  Ness,  Buchan  Ness;  Duncansby  Head,  Dunnet  Head, 
Cape  Wrath;  Ardnamurchan  Point,  Mull  of  Galloway.  Inlets:  Firths  of 
Forth,  Tay,  Moray,  Dornoch;  Lochs  Linnhe  and  Fyne,  Firth  of  Clyde; 
Solway  Firth.  Islands:  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Outer  Hebrides  (Lewis); 
Inner  Hebrides  (Skye,  Mull,  Islay,  Jura);  lona  and  Staff  a;  Arran  and 
Bute. 

The  People,  Productions  and  Employment*. — People:  Saxons  in  the 
south,  Gaels  in  the  Highlands  generally,  Scandinavians  in  the  extreme 
north.  Population,  4|  millions.  Minerals:  coal,  iron,  granite  and 
building  stone,  slate,  lead.  Plants  and  Animals:  similar  to  England;  wood 
is  scarcer,  especially  in  the  south,  and  game  is  more  plentiful.  Agriculture: 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat;  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  Fisheries:  herring,  cod, 
ling,  haddock;  northern  whale  and  seal 'fishery.  Manufactures:  textiles 
(cotton,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  wool,  silk),  iron  goods,  ship-building.  Manufac- 
turing Toions:  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  Aberdeen. 

Commerce. — Imports:  raw  materials  (textiles,  timber,  oil  and  tallow, 
dyes),  articles  of  food  (corn,  wine,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce). 
Exports:  products  of  mines  (coal,  iron,  granite,  lead),  manufactures  (ships, 
machinery,  textile  fabrics,  chemicals,  whisky,  beer),  articles  of  food  (fish 
and  cattle).  Seaports:  Glasgow,  Port-Glasgow,  Greenock;  Leith,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen. 

Counties. — Of  the  33  counties,  11  are  wholly  or  partly  Highland  and  22 
Lowland.  Inverness  is  the  largest  county.  The  Orkney  Islands  and  Shet- 
land Islands  are  now  reckoned  separate  counties,  and  Cromarty  and  Ross 
one  county. 

Towns  of  the  North  and  West. — Kirkwall:  capital  and  port  of  the  Ork- 
neys. Wick:  fisheries  and  fish-curing.  Inverness:  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
port.   Rothesay:  watering-place.  Campbeltown:  port;  distilleries.   Oban:  port. 

Towns  of  the  North-east. — Aberdeen:  port  on  the  Dee;  university  city; 
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textiles,  granite,  ship -building,  food-preserving.  Peterhead  and  Fraser- 
burgh:  fishing  ports.  Dundee:  port  on  the  Tay;  linen  and  jute  trade; 
fisheries;  preserved  provisions.  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin  and  Forfar: 
linen  manufacture.     Perth:  textiles,  dyeing. 

Towns  of  the  Lowland  Plain. — Dunfermline:  linen,  wool  and  cotton; 
iron  and  coal.  St.  Andreios:  university  city.  Stirling:  textiles;  ancient 
castle.  Carron:  ironworks.  Edinburgh:  capital  and  contains  castle, 
Holyrood  Palace,  university,  libraries,  and  museums;  population,  400,000. 
Leith :  port  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Lanark :  hear  Falls  of  Clyde.  Glasgoiv : 
port  on  the  Clyde;  textile,  iron,  ship-building,  chemical,  pottery,  and  glass 
manufactures;  university  city;  population,  with  suburbs,  a  million.  Greenock 
and  Port- Glasgow :  ports  on  the  Clyde.  Paisley:  thread,  textiles.  Dum- 
barton: ship-building. 

Towns  of  the  Southern  Lowlands. — Hawick  and  Galashiels:  tweed  and 
woollen  goods.  Kilmarnock:  woollen  and  iron  trades.  Ayr:  a  port. 
Dumfries:  agricultural  centre. 


IRELAND. 

Extent. — Boundaries:  North  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Channel, 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Shape:  a  rhomboid  with  extreme  points  at  Fair  Head, 
Erris  Head,  Mizen  Point  Head,  and  Carnsore  Point.  Length,  from  Fair 
to  Mizen  Head,  300  miles.  Breadth,  from  Howth  Head  to  Slyne  Head, 
175  miles.     Area,  32,500  square  miles. 

Surface. — Mostly  plain,  with  extensive  bogs.  Mountains:  the  Ulster 
ranges,  with  Slieve  Donard  (2796  feet)  in  the  Mourne  Mountains;  Wick- 
low  Hills;  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  with  Cam  Tual  (3404  feet);  Mountains 
of  Connemara;  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains.  Lakes:  Loughs  Neagh;  Erne, 
Allen,  Ree,  Derg;  Corrib,  Mask;  Killarney.  Rivers:  Shannon  (240  miles 
long),  Suir,  Blackwater,  Liffey. 

Coast. — High,  with  deep  inlets  on  the  west  and  south-west,  and  islands 
on  the  west.  Length,  2200  miles.  Capes:  Fair  Head,  Howth  Head, 
Carnsore  Point,  Mizen  Head,  Dunmore  Head,  Loop  Head,  Erris  Head, 
Bloody  Foreland,  Malin  Head.  Inlets:  Belfast  Lough,  Strangford  Lough, 
Carlingford  Bay,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay,  Wexford  Harbour,  Waterford 
Harbour,  Cork  Harbour,  Bantry  Bay,  Kenmare  Bay,  Dingle  Bay,  Galway 
Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Sligo  Bay,  Donegal  Bay,  Lough  Swilly,  Lough  Foyle. 
Islands:  Clear,  Valencia,  Aran  Isles,  Achill,  Rathlin. 

People,  Productions,  and  Employments. — People:  Celtic,  Gaelic,  and 
Saxon;  population  4 J  millions.  Minerals:  granite,  rock-salt,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  building-stone.  Plants  and  animals:  similar  to  England;  timber 
is  scarce;  there  are  few  reptiles  and  no  serpents.  Agriculture:  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  flax;  oxen,  pigs,  poultry,  sheep,  horses;  dairy  pro- 
duce.    Fisheries:    herring,  cod,  mackerel,    salmon,  eels.      Manufactures: 
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linen,  cotton,  and  home  industries  of  wool,  lace,  hosiery,  and  embroidery. 
Alanufacturing  Towns:  Belfast,  Dublin,  Limerick,  Ballymena,  Londonderry. 

Commerce. — Imports:  manufactured  goods  (cotton,  woollen,  and  hard- 
ware), raw  materials  (cotton,  wool,  linen  yarn,  jute,  coal),  colonial  produce. 
Exports:  agricultural  produce  (cattle,  pigs,  horses,  butter,  and  eggs),  manu- 
factures (linen,  paper,  beer,  and  spirits).  Seaports:  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Limerick. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — Four  Provinces:  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught, 
and  Munster. 

Leinster. — 12  counties.  Dublin:  port  on  the  Liffey;  capital  and  contains 
castle,  vice-regal  lodge  and  Phoenix  Park,  university,  cathedrals  and  law- 
courts;  population,  300,000.  Kingstown:  port  on  Dublin  Bay.  WicMow 
and  Wexford:  ports.  Kilkenny:  cathedral  city.  Mullingar:  trade  centre. 
A  thlone :  military  and  trade  centre.     Dundalk  and  Drogheda :  ports. 

Ulster. — 9  counties.  Belfast:  port  on  the  Lagan;  linen  manufacture; 
foreign  trade;  population  350,000.  Londonderry:  port  on  the  Foyle. 
Coleraine:  linen  trade;  port  on  the  Bann.  ArTnagh:  seat  of  archbishop. 
Newry,  Doionpatrick,  and  Donaghadee:  ports. 

Connaught. — 5  counties.  Sligo  and  Galway:  ports  exporting  agricultural 
produce. 

Munster. — 6  counties.  Cork :  port  on  the  Lee ;  exports  butter,  pork,  &c. ; 
ship-building  and  other  trades;  population,  100,000.  Queenstown:  port  on 
Cork  Harbour;  place  of  call  for  American  vessels.  Kinsale,  Youghal,  and 
Waterford:  ports.  Tipperary:  agricultural  centre.  Carriek-on-Suir :  flax 
trade.  Limerick:  port  on  the  Shannon;  linen  manufacture;  population, 
50,000.     Tralee :  a  port.     Killarney :  a  town  amidst  beautiful  scenery. 


NOTE   EXPLAINING    MANY   BRITISH   GEOGRAPHICAL 

NAMES. 

The  Celtic  people,  who  inhabited  our  islands  in  early  times,  gave 
to  the  southern  part  of  Britain  the  name  of  Albion,  which  is  said  to 
mean  either  the  'hilly  land,'  or  the  'white  land'  (in  reference  to  the 
chalk  hills  and  cliffs).  Nearly  all  our  rivers,  and  many  other  natural 
objects,  retain  Celtic  names: 

Aber,  a  'mouth:'  ^6erdeen,  Aberdare,  ^6erbrothock  or  Arbroath, 

Berwick,  ^a^-mouth  (for  Aber-maw),  ^6ergavenny,  Aboystwith. 
All,  'white:'  Allen,  Lune,  Alnvfick,  ^Zcester,  Zaitcaster. 
Avon,  a  'river,'  is  identified  with  many  streams. 
Bally,  a  'town,'  is  common  in  Ireland,  bal  in  Scotland:  Balli/mena:, 

^a^briggan,  ^a^moral. 
Ban,  'white:'  Bann,  Bandon,  Bannockburm 

Ben,  a  'hill  or  mountain  :'  Ben  Nevis,  ^enmore  (the  great  mountain). 
Bod,  a  'house:'  Bodinm  (stone  house). 
Bryn,  the  'brow:'  Brandom,  BrainirQQ. 
Gefn,  the  'back'  or  a  ridge:  Cheviot,  Chevy  Chase. 
Cwm  or  Combe,  a  'cup-shaped  valley:'  Cwwiberland  (the  'district  of 

many  combes'),  Winchcom6e  (the  deep  narrow  valley),  llfrsicombe, 

Compton,  High  Wycombe. 
Dhu,  'black:'  Z>Mlas,  Douglass,,  /higgles. 
Don,  'water:'  Don,  Dean,  ^den,  Bsmdon. 
Dun,  a  'hill-fort :'   Itondon,  Dundee,  iJ^^stable,  Z^wmblane,  Dum- 

fries,  Dunked  (fort  of  the  Celts),  DundvMm,  Dumbdncton  (fort  of 

the  Britons),  Dund-edk. 
Dur,  'water;'    Derwewt,  'clear   water;'    Calc/er,   'winding   water;' 

Z>orchester,  'fort  by  the  water,'  or  'city  of  the  i)e*r-otriges  or 

dwellers  by  the  water;'  Ro^Aer,'red  water; '  Adder,  Cheddar, Jjodore, 

Wino?ermere,  Dareni,  Dart. 
Esk,  'water,'  appears  in  many  names.     Ush,  Ouse,  Exe^  ^a;minster, 

Uxhvidge,  Bannoc^burn,  Tees,  Tem-ese  or  Thames,  'broad  water.' 
Innis  or  Inch,  an  'island:'  /wcAkeith,  ^wmskillen,  Ennis,  Erin. 
Inver,  the  Gaelic  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  aber,  river  mouth :  Inver- 

ness,  Inverary. 
Ken,  'head,'  hill,  like  Pe?i  and  Ben:  Kent,  Cantyre,  KinroaSf  Kinsale, 

Kenmsire,  Kenton. 
Llan,  an  'inclosure,'  and  hence  a  sacred  inclosure,  a  church:  Llan- 

daff  (the  church  by  the  river  Taff),  Zawark. 
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Lynn,  a  'deep  pool:'  LincoXw,  DubZw,  Xondon,  Xmlithgow,  Leven. 
Man,  a  'district'  or  'separate'  place:  Jiawch ester,  Mans^oid,  Mona 

(the  old  name  of  Anglesea),  Menai  Strait,  Isle  of  Man. 
Nant,  a  'valley:'  Nantwiah. 
Pen,  a  'head,'  hill,  or  promontory:    Pe?inine,  Pe?i-y-gant,  Inkpew, 

Pewrith  (the  head  of  the  ford),  Pembroke  (the  head  of  the  land). 
Rhe  or  Rhin,  'swift,'  in  Rea,  Nibble,  Rye. 
Stour,  probably  meaning  'rough  water,'  names  several  rivers. 
Tarn,  'quiet:'  Tame,  Tamar,  Tay,  Teme. 
Tor,  a  'projecting  rock:'   Tor  Bay,  Yes  Tor,  Cher  Tor. 
Tre,  a  'dwelling:'   ^report,  Brain^ree,  Oswestry,  CoY&ntry. 
Ty,  a  'cottage.' 
Way  or  Wey,  'water;'  M^eymouth,  M-Q6.way,  Conway,  Solway. 

The  Romans  visited  our  southern  shores  in  the  year  B.C.  55;  in 
course  of  time  they  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  which 
they  called  Britannia  or  Britain,  probably  from  a  Celtic  name. 
They  raised  walls  and  forts,  and  built  roads  and  cities,  of  which  many 
still  bear  Latin  names : 

Caer  is  probably  a  Celtic  form  of  castra,  a  fort:  (7ardifF  {Caer  Taf, 
the  fort  on  the  Taff),  Carmarthen  {Caer-mori-dun,  the  hill  fort  by 
the  sea),  Carlisle  {Caer-luel,  the  fort  by  the  lake  or  morass). 

Castra,  a  'fort:'  Chester,  Doncaster,  Lancaster,  Dorchester,  Glowcester, 
Exeter,  Leicester  {Legio-cester,  the  fort  of  the  legion),  y^mchester 
(either  the  'white'  fort,  or  the  fort  in  the  'open  country'). 

Coin,  a  'colony:'  \Axicoln  (the  settlement  by  the  lynn  or  pool),  Col- 
chester (the  fortress  of  the  colony). 

Dover,  the  'shore:'  is  probably  the  Latin  form  of  a  Saxon  word. 

Port,  a  'harbour:'  Portsmouth,  Porchester,  Pordand,  Portsesi,  Brid- 
port. 

Strat,  a  'street:'  Stratijou,  StreathsiVQ.,  Stratiovd.. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  made  coast  settlements  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  gradually  became  masters  of  all  except  the  remote  mountainous 
parts.  The  west  they  called  Wales— iYxQ  land  of  foreigners,  and  the 
south-west  they  named  Corn^'ot^^ — the  horn  or  peninsula  inhabited 
by  foreigners,  while  the  country  became  known  as  Angle-land  or 
England,  after  their  most  influential  tribe,  the  Angles.  Separate 
kingdoms  were  called  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex  (east,  middle,  and 
south  Saxons),  and  Surrey  (south  kingdom).  The  captured  Roman 
or  British  forts  and  the  great  'streets'  were  sometimes  renamed,  as 
Chichester  (the  fortress  of  Cissa,  a  Saxon  chief) ;    Worcester  {Hwic- 
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wara-cester,  the  fortress  of  the  people  of  the  land  of  the  Hwicci)\ 
Canterbury  [Cant-ivara-hury,  the  borough  or  fortified  town  of  the 
people  of  Kent);  Watling  Street  (the  street  of  the  pilgrims — leading 
to  Dover);  Akeman  Street  (leading  to  Akemancester,  the  sick  mavUs 
city,  the  old  name  of  Bath). 

Among  the  most  common  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places  are : 

Bu,ry,  Burgh,  Borough,  Brough,  and  Barrow  sometimes  meaning  a 
'grave-mound'  or  shelter  for  the  dead,  and  sometimes  a  'hill'  or 
embanked  in  closure  to  protect  the  living:  ^sli^hury  {Sarum  is  the 
shortened  Latin  name  which  the  Saxons  altered  to  Salis),  Edin- 
burgh  (Edwin's  town),  Peterborough,  Middles6orow^/?,  Knares- 
borough,  M.3iryborough,  Ingieborough,  Barrow,  Bury. 

Chipping,  a.  'market-place:'  Cheapside,  Chipping  Norton,  Chippen- 
ham. 

Ea  or  Ey,  'water'  land,  an  island  :  Anglesea,  Battei-sea  (Peter's  isle), 
Chelsea  (the  isle  of  chesil  or  pebbles),  Bermondsey  (Bermond's  isle), 
Ely  (isle  of  eels),  Seise?/  (isle  of  seals),  Danesey,  on  the  Essex  coast 
(the  isle  of  the  Danes),  ^ton,  Putney,  Whitney,  Chertsey,  Eomney 
(the  isle  of  the  marsh),  Winchelsea, 

Haigh  or  Hay,  a  place  surrounded  by  a  'hedge:'  Horseway,  Hayes. 

Ham,  an  inclosure,  or  that  which  hems  in  a  'home:'  Hampton,  Chel- 
tewham  (the  home  on  the  Chelt),  ClapAam  (the  home  of  Clapa,  a 
Saxon  chief),  Durham  (the  home  of  or  among  the  deer  or  wild  ani- 
mals). 

Hithe,  a  'landing-place:'  Qreenhithe,  LambeM  (loam  hithe),  EriVA, 
Maidenhead  (Mayden-hithe  or  timber  wharf),  'Rotherhithe,  Stepney 
(Steben  hithe). 

Ing  is  a  suffix  added  to  form  a  family  or  clan  name,  like  son  in 
Johnson.-  'Rending,  ^?i^tings,  Dorking,  Bucki;?^ham,  Woking, 
Bradm^,  Welhw^ton,  Kensm^ton,  Haddm^ton,  B&rking,  Ketter- 
ing. 

Staple,  a  'market:'  /Staplehurst,  Dunstable. 

Stock,  Stoke,  or  Stow,Si  place  surrounded  by  'stakes:'  Bristol  (Bridge- 
stow),  Chepstoiv  (a  protected  market-place),  Woodstock,  Tavistock 
(the  stow  or  palisade  on  the  Tavy),  Stockton,  Bishop5^0i(:e,  Basing- 
stoke. 

Ton,  an  inclosure  for  defence,  a  'town:'  Taunton  (the  town  on  the 

Tone),  Kingston,  Long^o;i,  Newton,  Maidstone  (Medway's  town). 
Yard  and  Worth,  a  'guarded'  or  'warded'  place:  Bromyard,  Kenil- 
worth,  Wandsworth  (the  inclosure  on  the  river  Wandle). 

The  Northmen  or  Danes  during  Saxon  times  settled  in  various 
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parts,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the  north  and  east.    Their  chief 
local  names  are: 

By,  a  'dwelling'  or  a  village:  DerJy  (the  village  among  the  deer  or 
wild  animals),  Ashfey,  Grims6?/,  Whit6y,  Kirk6y,  EugJy. 

Fell,  a  'hill:'  Cross  Fell, 

Ford,  a  'crossing  place:'  Mil/oro?,  Dept/orc?  (a  deep  reach  of  the 
Thames),  Water/bro?  (the  ford  of  the  Father),  Carling/orti,  Strang- 
ford,  Oxford. 

Garth,  like  Yard,  a  'guarded'  place:  Apple^'ar^/i. 

Holm,  an  'island'  (generally  in  a  river  or  lake):  Steep  Holm  (in  the 
Severn). 

Ness,  a  'nose'  or  cape:  Naze,  Jywugeness  (danger  cape),  YoxxXness, 
Sheerr/e55,  Csiithness. 

Oe,  A,  or  Ay,  an  'island'  of  the  sea:  StafFa,  lona,  Cumbray. 

Thorpe,  a  'village:'  AXthorpe. 

Thwaite,  a  'field'  or  forest  clearing  where  the  trees  have  been /e^/eo?; 
Satter^^^^;a^Ye. 

Toft  or  Tot,  an  'inclosure:'  Lowes<q/i(,  ^otoes. 

TFVc,  a  'creek,'  a  bay  or  station  for  ships :  Green w^c^  (the  cjreen 
reach),  Wooh^ic^  (the  hill  reach),  '^^xwich  (the  harbour  at  the 
river  mouth),  '^^.wdiwich,  Norwich,  Northwic;^,  l^'d.\\iwich,  \^^wich 
(Gipping's-wich),  Ler^^ic^,  Ife^ford,  Warwick,  ^Y^clAoyN. 

The  Norman  conquest  (1066)  gave  very  few  names,  and  these 
chiefly  to  castles  and  abbeys.  Mold  {Monthault,  high  mount),  Mont- 
gomery, and  Montfort  (strong  mount)  were  border  fortresses.  Bungay 
is  Bon-gue  (the  good  ford),  Bewdley  or  Beaidy  is  Beau-lieu  (the 
beautiful  spot).  At  Droitwich  the  salt  dues  {droits  or  dues)  were  paid. 
At  Malpas  a  castle  was  built  to  guard  the  'bad  pass'  {mal  pas)  into 
the  valley  of  the  Dee.  Clare,  Richmond,  Ashhy -de-la- Zouch,  Hurst 
Pierpoint  and  Norma7iioYi  bear  Norman  names. 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND 
DEPENDENCIES. 


INTEODUCTION. 

A  Colony  is  a  settlement  formed  in  one  country  by  the  in- 
habitants of  another.  A  Dependency  is  any  foreign  possession 
annexed  to  the  state. 

Thus,  in  ancient  times  the  Greeks  planted  colonies  at  convenient  places 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  E-omans  followed  their  example,  and  by 
conquest  Britain  itself  became  a  Roman  dependency.  The  English  nation 
are  descendants  of  Celtic,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  settlers  or  colonists. 

Modern  colonies  date  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus  in  1492,  and  have  been  appropriately  referred  to  as  the  result  of 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  nations  of  the  western  seaboard  of  Europe. 

The  vast  British  possessions  beyond  the  sea  are  often  spoken  of  as  Greater 
Britain.  The  creation  of  Greater  Britain  began  with  the  charter  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1606;  it  received  a  check  in  the  loss  of  the  United  States  in  1776, 
only  to  increase  in  still  greater  degree  in  subsequent  years. 

The  motives  which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  colonies 
are — desire  of  conquest,  territory,  and  wealth;  the  require- 
ments of  commerce;  the  spread  of  religion;  love  of  adventure; 
political,  civil,  and  religious  dissensions;  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving a  redundant  population ;  the  convenience  of  getting  rid 
of  law-breakers. 

Among  the  first  nations  to  seize  portions  of  the  New  World  were  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  Holland ;  many  of  our  colonies  were  wrested  from 
these  nations  during  the  continental  wars. 

In  the  sevententh  century  royalists  and  republicans,  Catholics  and  Puri- 
tans, in  turn  sought  freedom  in  homes  across  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time 
were  busy  the  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol,  the  East  India  Company  of 
London,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  necessarily  combining  settlement 
with  trade,  as  we  see  the  British  East  African  Company  and  the  North 
Borneo  Company  doing  at  the  present  day. 
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Transportation  of  convicts  to  America  was  not  uncommon  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  hundred  years  ago  Australia  was  considered  a  suitable 
convict  settlement.  Owing  to  the  protests  of  the  colonists  the  practice  has 
died  out.  Port  Blair  is  a  convict  settlement,  for  India,  in  the  Andaman 
Isles. 

To-day  the  missionary  is  frequently  the  pioneer  of  the  trader.  Dr. 
Livingstone  gave  that  impetus  to  African  adventure  which  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  known  as  the  Dark  Continent.  Missionaries  have  also  made 
trading  relations  possible  with  many  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

The  following  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  excep- 
tional extension  and  prosperity  of  our  foreign  possessions:  (1) 
Our  insular  position,  which  has  fostered  the  maritime  spirit, 
and  made  the  command  of  the  sea  almost  a  condition  of  our 
existence;  (2)  The  freedom  of  our  institutions,  encouraging 
enterprise  and  self-reliance  among  our  own  people  and  offering 
the  advantages  of  just  rule  to  foreigners;  (3)  The  energy  and 
industry  which  have  enabled  British  colonists  to  develop  re- 
sources, and  the  firmness  and  tact  which  they  show  in  dealing 
with  the  natives  among  whom  they  settle. 

The  main  object  of  Spain  in  America  was  the  accumulation  of  the  precious 
metals.  Holland  administers  the  Spice  Islands  as  a  source  of  commercial 
profit  to  herself.  British  colonial  policy  recognizes  that  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  are  identical,  and  administers  the  foreign 
possessions  with  the  view  to  their  prosperity. 

During  the  past  century  a  constant  stream  of  emigrants 
has  left  our  shores  for  the  thinly-peopled  tracts  of  our  posses- 
sions in  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  zones.  These  emigra- 
tion fields,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia,  properly  constitute 
our .  colonies.  In  tropical  lands,  as  the  Indies,  though  British 
capital  and  supervision  are  doing  much,  the  population  will 
always  remain  almost  entirely  foreign,  and  those  lands  might 
rank  as  dependencies  only,  and  not  colonies. 

But  the  technical  distinction  is  entirely  one  of  administration. 
All  those  dependencies  whose  government  business  passes 
through  the  Colonial  Office  are  called  colonies.  The  rest  are 
(1)  The  Channel  Isles  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  have  their 
own  laws  and  taxation  but  are  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
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Office,  and  are  commonly  treated  as  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom; (2)  The  great  empire  of  India,  with  its  dependency  of 
Aden,  whose  government  business  is  transacted  by  the  India 
Office.  Hence  the  official  title  of  the  foreign  possessions  was 
at  the  exhibition  of  products  India  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  embrace  an 
area  of  more  than  13  million  square  miles,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  vast  dominion 
two  million  square  miles  are  in  Asia,  two  and  a  half  million 
in  Africa,  three  and  a  half  million  in  America,  and  three  and 
a  quarter  in  Australasia.  The  total  population  is  about 
370,000,000;  this,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
makes  over  400,000,000,  over  a  fourth  of  the  world's  population. 

Crown  Colonies  are  those  in  which  the  crown  {i.e.  the  Queen 
and  Parliament)  has  the  entire  control  of  legislation. 

Colonies  possessing  Representative  Institutions  are  those 
in  which  the  crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation, 
but  the  Home  Government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers. 

Colonies  possessing  Responsible  Government  are  those  in 
which  the  crown  has  only  a  veto  on  legislation,  and  the  Home 
Government  has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  except  its 
own  representative. 

Crown  Colonies  are  either  military  posts,  as  Gibraltar  and 
St.  Helena,  or  possessions  inhabited  chiefly  by  coloured  people, 
not  advanced  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  electing  representatives. 

In  all  colonies  having  a  majority  of  inhabitants  of  British 
descent,  there  is  representative  or  responsible  government. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
the  United  Kingdona  obtained — 

By  Occupation  and  Settlement:  The  greater  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Australian  Colonies,  Bahamas,  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  Barbadoes,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Falkland  Islands. 

By  Conquest  or  Capitulation:  India  and  Ceylon;  Ontario  and  Quebec; 
Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta;  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad; 
British  Guiana,  Mauritius. 
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By  Annexation:  Parts  of  South  Africa,  Burmah,  British  New  Guinea. 

By  Treaty:  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Lagos;  Straits  Settlements,  Labuan 
and  Hong  Kong;  Honduras,  St.  Vincent,  Windward  Isles,  Tobago  and 
Dominica;  Fiji. 

The  advantages  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are:  1.  Commercial — the  exchange  of  colonial 
raw  produce  is  chiefly  for  British  manufactures,  and  the  colonies 
offer  excellent  fields  for  the  employment  of  British  capital. 
2.  Social — about  40,000  native  emigrants  yearly  leave  our 
shores  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  same  number  for  Aus- 
tralasia, and  20,000  for  other  colonies,  where  they  find  scope 
for  their  energy,  and  extend  British  influence.  3.  Political — 
this  wide-extended  colonial  empire,  in  some  respects  a  source 
of  weakness,  also  forms  a  strong  network  of  forces  in  reserve 
in  case  of  war;  this  was  well  seen  during  the  late  war  in  Egypt, 
in  the  landing  of  contingents  of  native  Indian  and  of  volunteer 
Australian  troops. 

The  advantages  secured  by  the  colonies  are  firm  and  well- 
ordered  government  and  protection,  which  attract  British 
labour  and  capital  for  the  development  of  resources. 

For  protection  of  our  dependencies,  there  are  three  inland  frontiers,  the 
Canadian,  Indian,  and  South  African. 

The  Canadian  frontier  is  weak;  the  points  most  open  to  attack  are 
Detroit,  Niagara,  Montreal,  and  Cornwall.  These  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Canadian  militia  (1,000,000  strong)  to  secure. 

The  Indian  frontier  is  made  the  subject  of  a  periodical  scare  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Russia.  The  mountainous  tract  is  very  difficult  to  traverse,  and 
the  passes  are  all  in  the  hands  of  our  troops. 

The  South  African  frontier,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  Cape  Colony,  should 
De  defended  by  the  Cape  Colonists;  the  eastern  portion  is  protected  by 
British  troops. 

The  Navy,  which  won  most  of  the  colonies,  has  yet  the  main  duty  of 
protecting  them.  There  are  five  lines  of  maritime  communication  with  the 
colonies,  having  convenient  naval  stations  on  these  ocean  highways. 

1.  Canadian.  The  shortest,  but  a  very  important  road  across  the 
Atlantic,  having  a  large  station  and  dockyard  at  Halifax. 

2.  West  Indian,  with  naval  stations  at  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
and  Antigua. 

3.  East  Indian.  To  Suez  Canal  and  thence  east  and  south.  Stations  at 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Bombay,  Cape  Comorin  and  Trincomalee,  Singa- 
pore, Hong  Kong,  and  King  George's  Sound  (Albany  in  South  Australia). 
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4.  7%e  Cape.      Stations  at  Sierra  Leone,   Ascension,  and  St.  Helena, 
Simon's  Bay  (in  Cape  Colony),  Mauritius,  and  King  George's  Sound. 

5.  Pacific.     To  Australia  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  with  stations  at 
Sierra  Leone,  Ascension,  Falkland  Isles,  Sydney,  and  Fiji. 


Parts  of  British  Empire. 


British  Isles 

Possessions  in  Europe- 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Gozo 

Possessions  in  Asia- 
Cyprus  

British  India 

Under  direct  British  Rule 

Native  States 

Ceylon 

Aden,  Perini,  Kuria  Muria  Is. . . 

Socotra  

Straits  Settlements 

Feudatory  States 

Sarawak  and  Brunei  (Protec). . 

North  Borneo  and  Labuan 

Hong  Kong  and  Kaulung 

Wei-hei-Wei 

Possessions  in  Africa- 
Cape  Colony  and  Dependencies. 

Natal 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate . . . . 

Orange  River  Colony 

Transvaal 

Khodesia 

Mataheleland 

Mashonaland 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Central  Africa  Protectorate 

Zanzibar  Protectorate 

British  East  Africa 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Somali  Coast  Protectorate 

British  and  Egyptian  Sudan 

West  African  Colonies 

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Nigeria  (northern) 

Nigeria  (southern) 

St.  Helena,  Ascension,  &c 

Mauritius,  &c 

Possessions  in  America — 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Newfoundland 

West  Indies  and  Bermudas 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands  and  Georgia. . 
Possessions  in  Australasia— 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Fiji  and  Pacific  Islands 


Area, 
sq.  miles. 


121,115 

118i 

3,584 

1,766,642 

1,098,000 

63,000 

25,365 

80 

1,382 

1,525 

26,000 

53,000 

31,000 

400 


280,000 
35,000 
10,293 

275,000 
48,326 

111,196 

750,000 
60,000 
8U,000 

600,000 

42,217 

1,020 

500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

68,000 

1,000,000 

135,000 

7U,000 

30.000 

3,000 

320,000 

80,000 

100 

1,058 

3,456,000 

162,000 

13,500 

7,562 

90,000 

10,000 

3,181,978 

2,973,573 

105,000 

90,000 

17,268 


Population.! 


44,100,000 

230,000 

250.000 

301,000,000 

238,000,000 

63,000,000 

4,000,000 

41,000 

12,000 

610,000 

840,000 

600,000 

200,000 

.500,000 

150,000 

2,500,000 

1,100,000 

350,000 

125,000 

400,000 

1,400,000 

3,500,000 

2lf0,000 

UOO.OOO 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

8,000,000 

U,000,000 

U,000,000 

150,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,100,000 

160,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,500 

400,000 

6,000,000 
230,000 

1,700,000 

40,000 

310,000 

2,000 

5,600.000 

h,100,000 
900,000 
360,000 
260,000 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 


365 

1,900 

70 
170 
220 
100 
160 


400 

32 

12 

6 

1,250 

526 


245 
16 
20 
20 
2 
3 
22 
20 
37 
53 
30 
60 
45 


Date  of 
Acquisition. 


1704-1800 


1878 
1625-1907 


1795 


1886 

1785-1896 

1846-1888 
•  1877 
1841-1898 
1898 

1806-1878 
1843-  ? 

1871 

1885 

1900 

1900 
1888-1891 


1891 


1888-1895 

1888-1895 

1888-1895 

1885 


1672-1896 

1787 

1686 
1885-1899 
1885-1899 
1651-1818 

1810 

16-23-1760 

1583 
1605-1803 

1670 

1803 
1771-18S3 
1778-1888 
1778-1836 

18U0 

1888 
1S7U-1S9U 


iThe  population  of  the  British  Islands  includes  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  but  nol 
Boldiers  and  sailors  abroad.    The  populations  are  in  most  cases  calculated  up  to  1907. 
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Our  European  possessions  are  small  in  extent  and  only  two 
in  number,  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  But  they  are  valuable  as 
naval  and  military  stations,  affording  means  of  protection  and 
defence  to  our  commerce,  and  points  of  vantage  in  case  of  war. 
Gibraltar  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Malta 
is  a  stronghold  in  the  midst  of  that  great  inland  sea.  They 
are  ports  of  call  and  coaling  stations  for  ships  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  East,  and  are  commercial  centres  for  the  trade  of 
North  Africa.  Until  recently  the  island  of  Heligoland,  captured 
in  1807  from  Denmark,  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  In  1890, 
however,  the  island  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the  British 
government. 

GIBEALTAE. 

Gibraltar  is  a  peninsula  of  rock  2|  miles  long  and  |  mile 
wide,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  where  the  strait  is 
about  15  miles  across.  The  promontory  is  1439  feet  above  the 
sea-level  at  its  highest  point,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
a  fiat  sandy  isthmus.  The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  rock  are 
steep  precipices;  the  south  and  west  fall  towards  the  sea  with 
occasional  flats  and  terraces. 

The  town  is  on  the  lower  grounds  of  the  north-west  side;  it  is  closely 
built,  and  the  houses  are  painted  black  to  deaden  the  dazzling  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  bow  windows  and  flat  roofs,  and  white  stripes  painted  across  them 
to  mark  the  different  floors.  A  pretty  garden,  called  the  Alameda,  divides 
the  town  into  two  parts.  The  climate  is  pleasant  in  winter  and  hot  in 
summer.  The  population  is  over  20,000  in  addition  to  some  6000  soldiers 
of  the  garrison:  all  are  under  the  direct  military  rule  of  the  governor. 
Expenses  of  government  are  met  by  small  port  dues,  duty  en  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  rent  of  crown  property.  The  bay  is  spacious,  with  good  anchor- 
age. 

Nearly  4000  ships  enter  the  port  annually,  which  is  important  also  as  a 
port  of  call,  coaling  station,  and  place  of  protection  for  vessels  trading  with 
the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  and  Morocco.    As  a  trade  dep6t  for  North  Africa 
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the  business  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  steam-ships,  which  col- 
lect their  cargoes  direct  from  the  foreign  ports. 

The  town  itself  is  fortified,  but  the  chief  protection  is  from 
the  batteries  on  and  in  the  heights.  Caverns  and  galleries  2  to 
3  miles  long  have  been  cut  in  the  hard  marble-limestone, 
affording  sheltered  ways  between  all  parts  of  the  fortification. 
At  intervals  of  12  yards  along  the  galleries  port-holes  have  been 
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Map  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

cut  and  cannon  mounted,  to  guard  the  bay  and  the  neutral 
ground  between  Spain  and  the  rock.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
is  crowned  with  towers,  fortresses,  and  barracks  armed  with 
about  1000  guns. 

The  rock  looks  bare  at  a  distance,  but  it  is  fairly  covered  with  vegetation; 
hawks  and  other  wild  creatures  frequent  it,  including  a  family  of  African 
apes.     Gibraltar  was  taken  from  Spain  in  1704. 

A  Visit  to  Gibraltar. — When  the  voyager  visits  Gibraltar 
for  the  first  time,  he  is  disappointed.  He  has  heard  of  the 
cannon  which  bristle  in  this  peninsula,  and  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  crammed  into  every  available  nook.  But  if  the  steamer 
casts  anchor  in  the  bay  at  night,  all  that  he  sees  is  a  black 
cloud-like  mass,  dotted  with  lines  of  light,  which  he  is  told  are 
the  windows  of  the  barracks ;  while,  except  an  occasional  lamp, 
the  closely-packed  houses  on  the  sea-wall  are  for  the  most  part 
in  darkness. 
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By  day  the  view  is  not  much  more  inspiring.  The  Rock 
presents  a  bare  and  barren  aspect,  and  if  the  period  is  at  the 
close  of  a  hot  summer,  the  trees  of  the  Alameda,  the  shrubs 
which  nestle  in  the  chinks  of  the  limestone  rock,  and  the 
patches  of  verdure  about  the  snug  cottages  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cials, are  almost  the  only  signs  of  vegetation  that  relieve  the 


St.  George's  Gallery,  Gibraltar. 

parched  appearance  of  the  place.  Yet  he  will  be  told  that  white 
poplars  and  pimentas,  bella  sombras  and  pines,  prickly-pears 
and  palmettos,  and  even  a  few  figs,  pomegranates,  and  dates 
grow  in  sheltered  spots. 

What  amazes  the  inexperienced  traveller  still  more  are  the 
few  engines  of  war  which  are  in  evidence.  He  is  puzzled  to 
know  where  the  hundreds  of  cannon,  which  at  a  moment's 
notice  are  prepared  to  belch  forth  death  from  every  point  of 
vantage,  can  be  hidden.  One  or  two,  it  is  true,  peep  modestly 
from  the  shore  batteries,  and  with  a  field-glass  more  may  be 
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made  out  among  the  shady  trees  beyond.  A  ruined  tower 
stands  on  the  topmost  height  of  the  Rock,  and  beyond  it 
"O'Hara's  Folly,"  built  to  watch  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz 
harbour,  is  now  a  signal  station.  Some  walls  pass  across  the 
houseless  slope  of  the  Rock,  below  which  are  heaped  a  line  of 
ugly  buildings — barracks,  a  library  of  imposing  dimensions^ 
and  a  yellow- white  Moorish  castle. 

It  is  only  when  he  lands  that  the  voyager  discovers  he  has 
become  a  resident  in  a  fortress,  from  whence,  unless  he  behaves 
remarkably  well,  he  may  be  turned  out  at  very  short  notice. 
The  custom-house  does  not  trouble  him,  for  Gibraltar  is  practi- 
cally a  free  port.  But,  is  he  a  British  subject?  If  not,  he  must 
get  a  pass  from  the  town  major,  and  if  he  wishes  to  remain,  a 
consul  or  householder  must  be  surety  for  his  conduct.  If  he 
wishes  to  visit  the  upper  galleries,  where  nestle  long  rows  of 
guns,  he  will  have  to  get  a  pass  from  the  assistant  military 
secretary;  to  see  the  lower  ones,  only  the  governor  can  grant 
leave.  He  cannot  carry  arms,  nor  sketch,  neither  must  he 
meddle  with  the  monkeys,  animals  which  are  more  frequently 
talked  of  than  seen.  If  he  wanders  too  far  from  the  fortress 
he  will  be  confronted  by  the  line  of  Spanish  guard,  who  will 
not  permit  any  armed  man  to  cross  into  Spain. 

Everywhere  there  is  order  and  prudent  caution.  The  visitor 
soon  discovers  that  there  is  not  a  point  on  the  Rock  where  a 
gun  can  be  mounted  with  effect  which  is  not  duly  provided 
with  these  engines  of  death.  Weapons  of  war  are  in  every 
nook  or  in  carefully  labelled  sheds.  Cannon  stand  sedately 
behind  clumps  of  aloes,  or  appear  grimly  where  the  pedestrian 
imagines  he  is  only  peeping  into  a  dusty  little  garden.  Limited 
as  is  the  space  for  alteration,  the  quarries  are  constantly  at 
work,  and  building  is  always  going  on. 

The  narrow  Water-port  street  is  full  of  soldiers;  the  best 
buildings  are  for  their  shelter,  amusement,  or  instruction.  At 
sundown  the  gates  of  Gibraltar  are  closed,  and  in  or  out  no 
man  can  go  until  they  are  open  next  morning.  The  gun-fire, 
which  wakes  the  sleeper,  is  the  signal  for  the  toils  of  another 
day  to  begin.    The  gates  are  opened,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
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sand  people  pour  in  from  Spain  to  work,  the  band  plays,  and 
the  tinkle-tinkle  of  the  belled  flocks  of  goats,  driven  from  door 
to  door  to  be  milked,  proclaim  that  Gibraltar  has  once  more 
permitted  civil  life  to  exist  for  another  twelve  hours. — Stan- 
dard. 

MALTA. 

Malta  is  an  island  17  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide,  situated 
56  miles  from  Sicily,  and  180  miles  from  Africa,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  direct  course  of  the  traffic,  where  the  sea 
narrows  and  thereby  forms  easterly  and  westerly  divisions. 
To  the  north-west  are  Gozo  and  Comino,  which  were  taken 
with  Malta  from  the  French  in  1800.  Valetta,  the  capital  of 
Malta,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  arsenal,  dockyard,  and 
excellent  naval  and  commercial  harbours,  and  is  the  chief 
station  of  our  navy  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  important 
port  of  call  and  coaling  station. 

The  Maltese  islands  are  122  square  miles  in  area,  and  consist  of  limestone 
rock  thinly  covered  with  soil.  The  island  of  Malta  is  of  an  irregular  oval 
shape,  deeply  indented  on  all  sides  except  the  south,  where  the  coast  forms 
a  continuous  and  almost  unbroken  line.  The  most  important  indentation 
is  the  double  bay,  upon  which  Valetta  and  its  fortifications  are  built.  The 
highest  point  in  the  island  is  about  750  feet.  The  streams  are  few  and 
unimportant,  but  there  are  numerous  copious  springs.  The  island  of  Gozo 
has  the  same  general  character  as  Malta.  The  climate  is  warm,  and  the 
heat  is  oppressive  when  the  hot  winds  blow  from  the  south. 

The  population  is  roughly  200,000  Maltese,  and  a  garrison  of  10,000. 
The  Maltese  are  of  mixed  race.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  who  have 
converted  their  land  into  a  fruitful  garden,  and  are  proud  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  Flower  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  island  home  seems  to  have  im- 
planted in  many  of  them  a  love  for  the  sea  and  a  restless  roaming  spirit ; 
Maltese  porters  may  be  found  in  every  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  bear  by  no  means  the  highest  character  for  moral  virtues. 
There  is  a  saying  with  reference  to  sharp  dealing:  1  Greek  =  2  Jews, 
1  Maltese  =  3  Greeks. 

In  its  general  aspect  Malta  is  bare,  but  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated, 
the  soil  being  even  terraced  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  products  are 
cotton,  potatoes  (sent  to  the  London  markets  in  March  and  April),  corn, 
grapes  (for  the  table),  oranges  (especially  the  delicious  blood  egg  orange), 
and  figs.  Of  manufactures,  lace,  silver  filigree,  and  ornamental  stone-work 
are  special  products.     Over  4000  ships  call  annually. 
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Our  Asiatic  possessions  are  of  great  extent.  They  consist 
of  our  great  Indian  Empire  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Ceylon, 
Aden  in  Arabia,  Perim  in  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  and 
Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Further  west,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  is  the  recently  acquired  island  of  Cyprus; 
and  eastwards  from  India  are  the  settlements  on  the  great  island 
of  Borneo,  and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  off  the  coast  of  China. 
These  possessions  have  an  aggregate  area  of  2,032,080  square 
miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  about  310  millions. 

Cyprus  is  an  island  in  the  Levant,  41  miles  from  Syria,  and 
238  miles  (about  16  hours'  steaming)  from  Port  Said.  It  is 
140  miles  long,  and  from  40  to  15  miles  broad.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  through  it;  these  are  well-wooded  and  might 
prove  a  great  source  of  wealth. 

In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  famous  for  copper;  gold  and  coal  have  been 
found;  salt  is  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  near  Larnaka.  The  climate  is 
hot  in  summer,  and  severe  in  winter  in  the  elevated  regions;  fevers  are  pre- 
valent in  the  warm  months  owing  to  bad  drainage.  Agriculture  is  improv- 
ing under  English  rule;  the  products  are  cotton,  wool,  wine,  madder,  corn, 
silk,  tobacco,  carob-beans  (exported  to  Russia),  and  fruits.  Nikosia,  the 
capital,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

Cyprus  is  administered  by  the  British  for  Turkey,  to  which,  under  the 
convention  of  1878,  the  sum  of  £92,800  is  payable  annually  out  of  the 
revenue.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  government  an  annual  grant  is  made  to 
the  revenue  from  the  Imperial  funds. 

INDIA.1 

POSITION  AND  EXTENT. 

The  British  Empire  in  India  occupies  the  great  central  pen- 
insula of  the  south  of  Asia,  and  the  adjacent  territory  south  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  recently  acquired 
country  of  Burmah. 

1  India  is  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  land  of  and  beyond  the  river  Indus  at  a 
time  when  European  nations  knew  little  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
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The  Indian  Ocean  is  the  southern  boundary;  the  Himalayas 
and  their  offshoots  border  the  northern  and  western  sides; 
China  and  Siam  are  on  the  east.  In  this  vast  region,  a  few 
trading  stations  only,  belonging  to  the  French  and  Portuguese, 
are  not  under  British  rule. 

The  size  and  extent  may  be  realized  by  comparison  with  lands  nearer 
home.  From  Peshawur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the 
southernmost  point,  the  distance  is  1900  miles — equal  to  the  distance  across 
the  Atlantic  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  From  the  British  station  at 
Quetta  in  the  west  to  the  Me-kong  river  on  the  eastern  border  of  Burmah, 
is  about  2200  miles,  or  as  far  as  from  Gibraltar  to  Suez. 

The  total  area  of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  1,809,258  square 
miles,  or  more  than  fifteen  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles. 

India  extends  from  the  eighth  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude; 
that  is,  from  near  the  equator  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Calcutta,  the  capital,  is  88^  degrees  east  longitude,  so  that  when  the  sun  is 
setting  at  six  o'clock  there,  it  is  just  past  noon  here. 

SURFACE. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  surface  are  well  marked,  and  are 
four  in  number.  (1)  A  great  mountain  border  rises  on  the 
north  and  west — the  region  of  the  Himalayas.  (2)  A  vast  tri- 
angular plain — the  plain  of  Hindostan  proper — extends  from 
these  mountains  to  the  peninsula  proper.  (3)  The  southern 
peninsula  is  a  table-land  having  a  narrow  fringe  of  coast  plains 
— the  Deccan.  (4)  Burmah  consists  of  mountains  and  valleys 
in  the  north,  and  low  river  plains  in  the  south. 

The  features  of  the  surface  are  extent,  isolation,  and  variety.  The  northern 
mountain  barrier  renders  approach  in  that  direction  extremely  difficult. 
The  coasts  for  the  most  part  present  a  straight  line  of  shore  to  the  beating 
waves;  though  long  and  low,  they  contain  very  few  harbours,  and  landing 
is  often  dangerous  as  well  as  difficult. 

The  Himalayas  contain  the  highest  peaks  in  the  world ;  the  great  river 
deltas  are  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  Northern  Mountain  Border. — The  Himalayas  extend 
in  the  form  of  a  scimitar  or  curved  sword  for  about  1750  miles; 
that  is,  about  1500  miles  along  the  northern  frontier  of  India, 
and  projecting  some  distance  beyond,  both  east  and  west.    The 
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width  of  the  system,  from  north  to  south,  varies  between  150 
and  250  miles. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  with  many  offshoots  and 
spurs.  On  the  borders  of  Cashmere  three  distinct  chains  are  named  respec- 
tively the  Karakorum  Mountains,  the  Kailas  Mountains,  and  the  Himalayas 
Proper.  The  two  first  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Shayok,  and  the  two  latter 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  upper  Indus. 

The  Karakorum  Mountains,  named  from  the  Karakorum  (or  Black 
Mount)  Pass,  form  the  water-parting  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia.  The  natives  call  the  range  Mustagh,  the  Ice 
Mountains;  the  glacier  of  Baltoro  in  this  region  is  33  miles  long,  and  is 
flanked  by  two  giant  peaks,  27,000  feet  high. 

The  Himalayas  have  a  mean  elevation  of  from  17,000  to 
19,000  feet;  at  least  40  peaks  are  known  to  exceed  24,000 
feet — that  is,  higher  than  the  highest  points  of  the  Andes. 

The  most  conspicuous  peaks  are — Mt.  Everest,  29,002  feet, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  w^orld;  Mt.  Godwin- Austen,  28,260 
feet;  Kunchinjunga,  28,156  feet;  Dwalagiri,  26,826  feet. 

As  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  lies  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet  in  the  west  to  18,000  feet  in  the  east,  the  range  presents  a 
continuous  line  of  snow-capped  crests,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  name  Himalaya — the  Abode  of  Snow. 

The  upper  ranges  present  a  dreary  arctic  appearance,  and  in  many  parts 
are  inaccessible.  Snow-fields,  glaciers,  moraines,  avalanches,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  Alpine  heights  occur  here  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  few  passes  used  as  trade  routes  have  their  summits  at  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow;  the  chief  are  the  Mustagh  and  the  Karakorum  Passes  in 
the  Punjab.  They  are  impassable  for  an  army,  but  Chinese  outposts  are 
stationed  on  the  southern  slope  in  Nepaul,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
above  the  plain  of  the  G-anges. 

The  off-shoots  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  east  are  the  Naga 
and  the  Patkoi  mountains,  and  on  the  west  the  Suliman  and 
the  Hala  mountains. 

The  passes  of  the  west  have  become  famous  as  the  scenes  of  conflicts  with 
the  warlike  Afghans.  Khyber  Pass  and  Bolan  Pass  are  the  best  known  of 
these  gateways  to  India.  A  railway  goes  through  Bolan  Pass  from  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  to  Quetta  and  Chaman  on  the  way  to  Kandahar.  The 
Peshawur  railway  approaches  Khyber  Pass,  and  may  possibly  be  extended 
to  Cabul  and  Herat. 
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The  Himalayas. — Speaking  of  the  extent,  the  wild  mag- 
nificence, and  the  sublime  aspect  of  the  Himalayas,  Sir  John 
Strachey  says :  "  The  whole  of  the  Bernese  Alps  might  be  cast 
into  a  single  Himalayan  valley.  You  might  as  well,  when  the 
Scotch  or  Welsh  hills  are  white  with  snow,  compare  them  with 
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Snowy  Range  of  the  Himalayas. 

Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Rosa,  as  compare  anything  in  the  Alps 
with  Nanda  Devi  and  Trisul. 

"  If,  preserving  the  form  of  its  great  obelisk,  you  could  pile 
the  Matterhorn  on  the  Jungfrau,  you  would  not  reach  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  and  would  have  a  mountain 
less  wonderful  than  the  astonishing  peak  of  Dwalagiri. 

"  Among  earthly  spectacles,  1  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
any  can  surpass  the  Himalaya,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  at  sunset 
on  an^  evening  in  October  from  the  ranges  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  the  great  peaks. 

"  One  such  view  is  stamped  on  my  memory.     Standing  on  a 
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mountain  8000  feet  high,  covered  with  oak  and  rhododendron, 
I  was  looking  towards  the  north,  over  the  pine-clad  slopes  into 
a  deep  valley,  where  6000  feet  below  a  river  runs  through  a 
tropical  forest.  Beyond,  it  seemed  to  the  eye  as  if  the  peaks 
of  perpetual  snow  rose  up  straight  and  almost  close  to  us 
into  the  sky. 

"  From  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  top  of  Nanda  Devi 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance  almost  24,000  feet  of  mountain.  The 
huge  golden  or  rose-coloured  masses  and  pinnacles  of  the  snowy 
range  extended  before  us  in  unbroken  succession  for  more  than 
250  miles,  filling  up  a  third  part  of  the  horizon,  while  on  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  away  the  red  and 
purple  ranges  of  the  lower  mountains." 

The  Himalayas  are  not  only  remarkable  as  a  mighty  wall  of 
defence,  but  to  them  the  vast  tropical  plain  owes  its  fertility 
and  probably  its  very  existence. 

In  summer  the  evaporation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  very  great,  and  the 
vapour-laden  winds  blow  from  the  sea  across  the  heated  plains,  striking 
against  the  mountain  heights,  and  discharging  enormous  quantities  of  rain 
and  snow.  In  parts  of  Assam  600  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall 
in  the  year.  In  the  year  1863,  805  inches  fell  in  one  place,  nearly  half  of 
it  being  in  the  month  of  July.  Thus  while  in  London  the  annual  rainfall 
is  little  over  2  feet,  among  the  hills  of  Assam  the  clouds  pour  down  enough 
in  a  year  to  drown  a  fair-sized  church. 

This  rain-screen  of  the  Himalayas  condenses  the  clouds  from 
the  ocean,  and  feeds  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  great  plain. 

The  torrents  in  rushing  down  the  valleys  scour  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  their  waters  are  laden  with  fine  mud,  which  they  deposit  as  the  current 
becomes  more  and  more  gentle  in  its  long  course  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  and  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  owe  their 
origin  to  the  constant  wearing  down,  or  denudation,  which 
accompanies  the  progress  of  the  waters  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea. 

So  finely  powdered  are  the  river  deposits  of  this  vast  plain  that  it  has 
been  said  a  traveller  might  go  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  the  Ganges, 
through  the  Punjab,  and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea,  over  a  distance  of  2000 
miles  and  more,  without  finding  a  pebble,  however  small. 
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Himalayan  Scenery  and  Products. — The  heavy  rainfall 
renders  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  very  fertile, 
wherever  there  is  any  depth  of  tilth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  torrents  scour  away  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  leave  the 
mountain-sides  bleak  and  bare. 

The  upper  ranges  lie  under  eternal  snow ;  the  middle  heights 
form  dry  gray  masses;  but  on  the  lower  slopes,  plateaux  and 
valleys,  forests  spring  up,  or  give  place  to  rich  though  simple 
cultivation. 

The  temperature  falls  about  3J°  F.  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
elevation,  and  the  vegetation  is  in  three  well-marked  zones, 
the  tropical,  the  temperate,  and  the  arctic. 

A  damp  belt  of  lowland,  the  Terai,  stretches  along  the  foot 
of  the  range,  and  is  covered  with  dense  fever-breeding  jungle, 
habitable  only  by  rude  tribes  and  wild  beasts. 

In  the  eastern  ranges,  where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest,  the 
tree-fern  flourishes  amid  a  magnificent  vegetation.  The  Punjab 
ranges  are  barer.  But  the  rhododendron  grows  into  a  forest 
tree  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Himalayas.  The  deodar 
rises  in  stately  masses. 

Thickets  of  bamboo,  with  graceful  light-green  foliage,  beautify 
the  lower  valleys.  Higher  up,  the  gray  ilex,  mountain  oaks, 
cedars,  drooping  silver-firs,  pines,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and 
maples,  not  to  mention  a  hundred  trees  of  lower  growth  hung 
with  bridal  veils  of  clematis  in  spring,  and  festooned  with 
crimson  virginia-creepers  in  autumn,  form,  with  patches  of  the 
white  medlar  blossom,  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  masses  of 
scarlet  and  pink  rhododendron. 

At  harvest-time,  crops  of  millet  run  in  red  ribbons  down 
the  hillsides.  In  the  moist  regions  the  branches  of  the  trees 
are  clothed  with  mosses,  ferns,  lovely  orchids,  and  flowering 
creepers. 

The  high  price  of  wood  on  the  plains,  for  railway-sleepers 
and  for  building,  has  caused  a  reckless  destruction  of  the  Hima- 
layan woods,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Forest  department 
to  repair. 

The  hill  tribes  cultivate  barley,  oats,  millets,  and  vegetables. 
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The  potato,  introduced  from  England,  is  a  favourite  crop.  The 
hillman  clears  his  potato  ground  by  burning  a  ring  round  the 
stems  of  the  great  trees,  and  then  lays  out  the  side  of  the 
mountain  into  terraces.  After  a  few  years  the  bark  and  leaves 
drop  off  the  branches,  and  the  forest  stands  bleached  and  ruined. 
Some  of  the  trees  fall  and  rot  on  the  ground,  like  giants 
fallen  in  confused  flight;  others  still  remain  upright,  with 
white  trunks  and  skeleton  arms.  In  the  end,  the  rank  green 
potato  crop  marks  the  spot  where  a  forest  has  been  slain  and 
buried. 

Rice  is  only  grown  in  the  Himalayas  on  ground  Avhich  has 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water,  as  the  damp,  hot  valleys. 

The  chief  saleable  products  are  timber,  charcoal,  barley, 
millets,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  honey,  borax,  and 
several  kinds  of  inferior  gems. 

Strings  of  ponies  and  mules  straggle  with  their  burdens 
along  the  narrow  pathways,  which  are  at  many  places  mere 
ledges.  The  hillmen  and  their  hard-working  wives  load  them- 
selves also  with  pine  stems  and  conical  baskets  of  grain. 

The  little  yak-cow,  whose  bushy  tail  is  made  in  Europe  into 
lace,  toils  patiently  up  the  steepest  gorges  with  a  heavy  burden 
on  her  back.  The  sheep,  laden  with  bags  of  borax,  are  driven 
to  marts  near  the  plains,  where  they  are  shorn  of  their  wool, 
and  then  return  to  the  interior  with  a  load  of  grain  or  salt. 
Hundreds  of  them,  after  their  journey  from  the  upper  ranges, 
are  sold  for  slaughter  at  a  price  of  perhaps  a  shilling  a  head, 
as  they  are  not  worth  taking  back  to  the  inner  mountains. 

The  animals  of  the  Himalaya  include  the  yak-cow,  musk-deer, 
wild  sheep  and  goats,  bear,  ounce,  leopard  and  fox;  eagle,  vul- 
ture, pheasant,  partridge,  and  other  birds. — Sir  W.  W.  Hunter. 

2.  The  Central  Plain  of  Hindostan. — Hindostan,  the  land 
of  the  Hindoos  or  blacks,  is  the  Persian  name  for  the  low-lying 
region  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 

The  vast  stretches  of  plain,  watered  by  the  Himalayan  rivers,  contain 
the  richest  and  most  densely -peopled  parts  of  the  Indian  empire. 

Three  great  river  systems  carry  fertility  and  form  highways 
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through  this  region:  (1)  the  Indus,  which  gives  its  name  to 
India;  (2)  the  Ganges,  the  most  famous  and  sacred  of  Indian 
rivers;  (3)  the  Bramahpootra,  "son  of  Brahma  the  creator,"  a 
vast  stream  whose  upper  waters  have  only  been  partially  ex- 
plored. 

The  lower  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  mingle  to  form 
one  vast  delta. 

The  Aravalli  Hills,  between  the  lower  plains  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  have  an  average  height  of  2000  feet;  but  Mount  Abu,  whose  sum- 
mit is  crowned  with  a  temple,  is  5653  feet.  Another  sacred  Mountain, 
Mount  Parasnath,  4480  feet,  is  an  outlier  of  the  Vindhyas,  and  marks  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  plain. 

On  the  west  of  the  plain  are  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Suliman,  and  the 
Hala  mountains.  They  are  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  from  6000  to  12,000 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  varied  vegetation.  The  passes  are  formidable 
defiles,  walled  in  by  high,  steep  cliffs,  for  the  possession  of  which  several 
severe  conflicts  have  taken  place  between  the  British  and  Afghans. 

On  the  east  of  the  plain  are  the  mountains  of  the  Burmah  border,  the 
Naga  and  Patkoi  ranges. 

THE  INDUS.  —  The  Indus  rises  in  Mount  Kailas  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  about  16,000 
feet,  and  flows  north-west  parallel  to  the  range  through  lofty 
barren  plains  and  deep  mountain  gorges  for  570  miles. 

The  rapid  stream  bursts  through  the  western  Himalayas  by  a  tre- 
mendous gorge  in  the  north-west  of  Cashmere, — turns  south,  and  above 
Attock,  860  miles  from  the  source,  receives  the  first  large  tributary,  the 
Cahul  River. 

Here,  940  miles  from  the  sea,  the  elevation  is  only  2000  feet ;  the  stream 
is  broad  and  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  a  permanent  bridge.  Further  south  it 
enters  a  narrow  rocky  channel,  through  which  it  dashes  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour. 

Emerging  from  the  high  lands,  the  remainder  of  the  course 
is  through  a  plain,  fertile,  except  in  the  lower  part,  which  is 
saline  and  desert. 

Before  leaving  the  Punjab  it  is  joined  by  the  Sutlej,  which 
itself  receives  the  rivers  Ravee,  Chenab,  and  Jhilum.  These 
with  the  Beas  are  the  "  five  rivers  "  which  give  their  name  to 
the  Punjab,  i.e.  the  Five  Waters. 
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The  great  mass  of  water  of  the  Indus  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  country  around,  by  reason  of  the  evaporation.  The  ther- 
mometer is  sometimes  10°  F.  lower  near  its  surface  than  on  the  surrounding 
arid  plains. 

The  Indus  affords  valuable  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation  along  its 
course,  and  is  the  great  highway  from  the  Punjab  to  the  sea.  In  Sind  over 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  depend  for  their  water-supply  upon  irrigation  works; 
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the  rainfall  is  10  inches  annually,  a  quantity  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
thirsty-  sand. 

The  silt  carried  down  by  the  river  has  formed  a  delta,  which 
begins  near  Hyderabad,  and  the  islands,  mud-bands,  and 
shallows  around  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  channels  of  the 
delta  are  only  navigable  by  boats  and  steamers  of  light  draught, 
owing  to  shallows  and  shifting  sands.  Kurrachee  is  the  sea- 
port of  the  Indus. 

The  Sutlej  rises  in  a  lake  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  and 
flows  westward  through  the  mountains  by  a  gorge  having  moun- 
tains 20,000  feet  high  on  each  side.  The  descent  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river-bed  is  very  steep;  the  torrent  rushes  with  in- 
creasing roar  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  trough ;  the 
rocks  and  mountains  above  have  been  washed  bare  by  the  flood 
of  waters  of  the  swift-flowing  river. 
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The  Sutlej  receives  the  Beas,  and  the  united  Ravee,  Chenab,  and  Jhelum, 
and  falls  into  the  Indus  above  Mithankot, 

Owing  to  the  shifting  character  of  the  banks,  and  the  sudden  floods  of 
the  rainy  season,  no  large  towns  have  been  built  on  the  Indus.  The  great 
cities  of  Mooltan,  Lahore,  Amritsur  and  Vazeerabad  are  on  or  near  tributary 
streams. 

THE  GANGES. — The  parent  stream  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
Alaknanda,  which  rises  in  a  glacier  in  long.  80°  E.,  and  joins 
the  Bhagirati  below  Srinagar,  The  Bhagirati,  a  shorter  and 
less  important  stream,  rises  in  an  ice-cavern,  the  "cow's  mouth" 
of  the  Hindoo  sacred  books,  which  is  visited  by  pilgrims  as  the 
source  of  the  holy  river. 

After  a  short  but  very  steep  mountain  course,  the  river 
enters  the  plain  at  Hurdwar,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
distance  to  the  sea,  exclusive  of  windings,  is  1100  miles;  hence 
the  current  is  very  slow. 

The  Ganges  is  joined  by  many  large  tributaries,  of  which  the  largest  are 
the  Gumti,  Gogra  and  Gunduk  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Jumna  and  Sone 
on  the  right  bank. 

For  the  last  500  miles  of  its  course  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
the  Ganges  is  about  30  feet  deep  and  a  mile  wide.  The  greatest 
width,  3  miles,  is  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  Jumna. 

The  delta  commences  200  miles  from  the  sea;  the  Brahma- 
pootra joins  lower  down,  at  Goalanda.  The  combined  Ganges- 
Brahmapootra,  or  Bengal  delta,  has  an  area  of  from  50,000  to 
60,000  square  miles,  i.e.  about  the  area  of  England.  The  lower 
part  is  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  of  the  sunder-tree,  and  hence 
the  name  Sunderbunds  {hund^  an  embankment);  it  is  dreary 
and  unhealthy,  a  chosen  resort  of  tigers  and  crocodiles. 

The  coast  is  shifting  mud-banks;  the  only  channel  safe  for  ships  is  the 
mouth  known  as  Hooghly.  The  tide  rises  up  the  broad  mouths  of  the  delta 
streams  till  checked  by  the  narrowing  of  the  channels,  and  then  rushes  as  a 
bore  or  wall  of  water  from  5  to  30  feet  high.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  1960  miles,  of  which  1500  are  navigable. 

The  whole  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos;  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  the  ice-cave,  the 
estuary,  the  junction  of  a  tributary,  or  even  perform  a  six  years'  pilgrimage 
from  source  to  mouth  and  back  again.     To  be  purified  in  the  river,  to  die 
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beside  it,  and  have  their  ashes  strewn  upon  its  stream,  or  at  least  to  taste 
its  waters,  are  wishes  of  every  devont  Hindoo. 

This  reverence  may  be  due  to  the  blessings  which  the  Ganges  confers  upon 
the  land  which  it  traverses.  The  magnificent  stream  carries  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  laden  with  fertilizing  silt.  The  canals  and  irrigation  works 
of  the  North-west  Provinces  supjily  about  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  lower  course,  before  reaching  the  delta,  the  overflow  of  the  river  in 
the  rainy  season  extends  100  miles  each  side  of  its  bed. 

Two  harvests  are  commonly  reaped  in  a  year  in  these  favoured  districts. 
Vegetables,  green  crops,  and  oil-seeds  are  gathered  in  the  spring,  and  rice 
or  other  grain  in  the  autumn. 

Eice  is  the  staple  crop  in  the  delta  and  where  water  is 
abundant.  Jute  is  also  an  important  delta  product.  Further 
north  and  west,  millets  form  the  staple  crop  and  diet;  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  also  grown.  Other  products  of  the 
plain  are — sugar-cane,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  flax, 
mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  spices. 

The  melon  and  pumpkin,  potatoes  and  yams,  grow  about  the  homesteads. 
The  opium  poppy  is  cultivated  in  the  central  plain,  and  the  silkworm  mul- 
berry is  found  in  Lower  Bengal.  The  wild  or  tusser  silk  is  a  coarse  strong 
variety  of  silk  obtained  from  large  cocoons  of  several  kinds  of  silk-producing 
caterpillars  found  in  the  jungles. 

The  Granges  and  its  tributaries  are  also  great  highways  of 
commerce,  and  till  the  building  of  the  railways  the  river  was 
the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  inner  provinces 
and  the  sea. 

The  great  fertility  accounts  for  the  dense  population  and  the 
large  cities.  Upon  the  Ganges  itself  are  Calcutta,  Patna, 
Benares,  and  Allahabad;  Agra  and  Delhi  are  on  the  Jumna. 

Borings  at  Calcutta  show  the  delta  deposits  to  be  480  feet  thick  at  the 
present  time.  A  film  of  silt  is  yearly  left  upon  the  flooded  and  irrigated 
fields  over  a  large  part  of  the  basin,  while  the  delta  is  slowly  extending. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  the  delta,  and  perhaps  of  the  entire  plain,  may  be 
traced  to  these  deposits  brought  down  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  river 
from  the  mountains.  The  river  has  formed  the  soil  of  the  alluvial  plain, 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Bengal  is  spoken  of  as  a  second  Egypt,  "  the  gift 
of  the  Ganges." 

Scenery  on  the  Ganges. — My  boat  was  slow  and  shabby, 
but  cool  and  roomy.     It  looked  like  a  floating  hay-stack  or 
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Sceuf  on  the  Uanges. 
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thatched  cottage;  its  length  was  40  feet,  breadth  15  feet,  and 
it  drew  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  deck,  on  which  a  kind  of  house,  neatly  framed  of  mat- 
ting, was  erected,  was  but  a  little  above  the  water's  edge.  The 
crew  and  captain  consisted  of  six  naked  Hindoos,  one  of  whom 
steered  by  the  huge  rudder,  sitting  on  a  bamboo-stage  astern; 
the  others  pulled  four  oars  in  the  very  bows  opposite  my  door, 
or  tracked  the  boat  along  the  river-bank. 

In  my  room  (for  cabin  I  cannot  call  it)  stood  my  bed,  fitted 
with  mosquito  curtains ;  a  chair  and  a  table.  On  one  side  were 
my  papers  and  plants ;  on  the  other  my  provisions — rice,  sugar, 
curry-powder,  ham,  and  cheese,  &c.  Aroimd  hung  telescope, 
lantern,  barometer,  thermometer,  botanical  box,  &c. 

I  left  Ghazepore,  and  dropped  down  the  Ganges,  the  general 
features  of  which  are  soon  described.  A  strong  current,  three 
miles  broad,  of  muddy  water,  flows  between  a  steep  bank  of 
alluvium  or  sand  on  one  side  and  a  flat  shelving  one  of  sand, 
or  more  rarely  mud,  on  the  other. 

Sandbanks  are  frequent  in  the  river,  especially  where  the 
great  affluents  flow  in;  and  there  generally  are  formed  vast 
expanses  of  sand,  small  "Saharas"  studded  with  stalking 
pillars  of  sand,  raised  70  or  80  feet  high,  by  gusts  of  wind, 
erect,  grave-looking  columns,  all  shaft,  with  neither  basement 
nor  capital. 

The  river  is  always  dotted  with  boats  of  all  shapes,  mine 
being  perhaps  the  most  common  kind ;  the  great  square  Yankee- 
like steamers,  towing  boats  for  passengers  and  goods,  were  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Trees  are  scarce  on  the  banks,  except  near  villages,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  palm  to  be  seen  above  Patna.  Towns  are 
unfrequent,  such  as  there  are  being  mere  collections  of  huts, 
with  the  landing-place  and  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank; 
and  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  bazaar  stand  the  neat 
bungalows  of  the  European  residents,  with  their  smiling  gar- 
dens, hedgings  and  fencings,  and  loitering  servants  at  the  door. 

A  rotting  charpoy  (bedstead)  on  the  banks  is"  a  common 
sight — the  sole  relic  of  some  poor  Hindoo  who  departs  this  life 
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by  the  side  of  the  stream,  to  which  his  body  is  afterwards 
committed. 

Shoals  of  small  goggle-eyed  fish  are  seen,  that  spring  clear 
out  of  the  water,  and  are  preyed  upon  by  terns  and  other  birds ; 
a  few  insects  skim  the  surface,  and  turtles  and  porpoises  tumble 
along :  these  all  form  a  very  busy  contrast  to  the  lazy  alligator 
sunning  his  green  and  scaly  back  near  the  shore,  with  his  long 
snout  raised  high  above  the  water. 

Birds  are  numerous,  especially  early  and  late  in  the  day. 
Along  the  silent  shore  the  hungry  Pariah  dog  may.be  seen 
tearing  his  meal  from  some  stranded  corpse,  whilst  the  adju- 
tant-bird, with  his  head  sunk  on  his  body  and  one  leg  tucked 
up,  patiently  awaits  his  turn. 

At  night  the  beautiful  Brahminee  geese  alight,  one  by  one, 
and  seek  total  solitude;  the  gulls  and  terns  roost  in  flocks,  as 
do  the  wild  geese  and  pelicans — the  latter  not  till  after  making 
a  hearty  and  very  noisy  supper.  These  birds  assemble  by 
the  sides  of  pools,  and  violently  beat  the  water  Avith  their 
wings,  so  as  to  scare  the  fish,  which  thus  become  an  easy 
prey. 

Shells  are  scarce,  and  consist  of  a  few  small  bivalves;  their 
comparative  absence  is  perhaps  due  to  the  scarcity  of  lime- 
stone, of  which  shells  consist,  in  the  mountains  whence  many 
of  the  feeders  flow. 

Flies  and  mosquitoes  are  terrible  pests;  and  so  are  odious 
flying-bugs,  which  get  between  one's  skin  and  clothes,  diffusing 
a  dreadful  odour.  In  the  evening  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
insects  out  of  the  boat,  or  to  hinder  their  putting  the  lights 
out.  Thick  webs  of  the  gossamer  spider  float  across  the  river 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

One  morning  commenced  a  dust-storm;  the  horizon  was 
about  20  yards  off',  and  ashy  white  with  clouds  of  sand;  the 
trees  were  scarcely  visible,  and  everything  in  the  boat  was 
covered  with  a  fine  coat  of  powder,  collected  from  the  bound- 
less alluvial  plains.  Trees  were  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  so  dry 
was  the  wind  that  drops  of  water  vanished  like  magic. — Sir 
Joseph  Hooker. 
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THE  BRAHMAPOOTRA. — The  Brahmapootra  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Kailas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus 
and  Sutlej,  and  as  the  San-poo  flows  eastward  for  some  900 
miles  along  the  deep  valley  on  the  north  of  the  Himalayas. 
It  then  breaks  through  the  mountains,  enters  British  territory 
as  the  Dihong,  and  receives  the  Dibang  from  the  north  and 
the  Brahmapootra  proper  from  the  east. 

The  navigation  of  the  upper  course  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  rapids, 
but  south  of  Lassa  the  river  is  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
In  Assam  it  is  a  magnificent  river  in  the  dry  season,  and  during  the  rains 
the  waters  rise  30  or  40  feet. 

The  quantity  of  silt  brought  down  is  enormous;  mud-banks  and  islands 
are  constantly  formed  and  swept  away;  old  channels  are  filled  and  new  ones 
carved  out.  Behind  each  river-bank  lies  a  low  strip  of  marsh  land,  which 
is  flooded  in  the  rainy  season. 

After  a  course  of  630  miles  through  Assam,  the  Brahma- 
pootra joins  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  deltas  of  the 
two  rivers  become  one.  The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about 
1800  miles.  The  drainage  of  the  hills  to  the  east  joins  the 
delta  under  the  name  of  the  Meghna. 

The  bore  of  the  Meghna  is  said  to  be  so  strong  and  dangerous  that  no 
boat  will  venture  down  certain  of  the  channels  at  spring-tide. 

The  Brahmapootra  is  not  used  for  canals  or  artificial  irriga- 
tion; annual  floods  replenish  the  land  in  the  valley,  which 
yields  unfailing  crops  of  rice,  jute,  mustard,  and  oil-seeds. 

Steamers  traverse  the  river  almost  throughout  Assam,  as  far  as  Dibru- 
garh,  800  miles  from  the  sea.  Boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  to  be  seen 
upon  its  broad  waters,  "  from  the  dug-out  canoe  and  timber-raft  to  the  huge 
cargo  ship  with  high  bow  and  carved  stem,  bulged-out  belly  and  spreading 
square  sails." 

The  export  trade  is  in  tea,  timber,  india-rubber,  and  cotton  from  Assam; 
jute,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  grain  from  Eastern  Bengal.  The 
trade  centres  on  the  river  are  at  Goalanda,  Goalpara,  and  Dibrugarh. 

Features  of  the  Delta. — We  entered  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Meghna.  Rice  is  cultivated  along  the  banks,  which  are 
low.  Large  islets  of  living  water-grasses  and  other  plants 
floated  past,  and  birds  became  more  numerous.  The  sun  was 
hot,  but  the  air  was  moist  and  pleasant. 
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Next  day  we  passed  the  Dacca  river,  below  which  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Sunderbunds  begins.  There  is  a  narrow  beach, 
and  behind  it  a  mud-bank  several  feet  high,  supporting  a  luxu- 
riant green  jungle  of  palms,  huge  fig-trees,  and  tall  betel-palms. 

Towards  the  mouth  the  banks  rise,  the  river  expands  into 
a  muddy  sea,  and  a  long  swell  sets  in,  to  the  disquiet  of  our 
fresh-water  boatmen.  Low  islands  of  sand  and  mud  stretch 
along  the  horizon ;  these  and  the  ships,  distorted  by  the  refrac- 
tion from  the  hot  moist  atmosphere,  flickered  as  if  seen  through 
smoke. 

The  ground  is  impregnated  with  salt;  but  as  the  govern- 
ment obtains  much  of  its  revenue  by  the  tax  on  imported  salt, 
the  manufacture  here  by  evaporation  is  not  allowed,  though 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  preventing  it. 

The  water  of  the  Meghna  is  only  brackish,  and  fresh  water 
is  obtained  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  but  it  is  not  good. 

The  delta  is  260  miles  broad  from  Chittagong  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hooghly,  and  is  divided  lengthways  by  the  Meghna.  All 
to  the  west  of  the  Meghna  presents  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
while  to  the  east  is  a  bare,  muddy  expanse,  with  no  trees  or 
shrubs  but  such  as  are  planted. 

On  the  west  coast  the  tide  rises  12  feet,  on  the  east  from  40 
to  80  feet.  On  the  west  the  water  is  salt  enough  for  mangroves 
to  grow  for  50  miles  up  the  Hooghly ;  on  the  east  the  sea-coast 
is  too  fresh  for  that  plant  10  miles  south  of  Chittagong. 

The  Cuttack  rainfall,  on  the  west,  is  50  inches  yearly;  at 
Chittagong  it  is  90  to  120  inches,  and  at  Aracan  200  inches. 

.  The  east  coast  is  annually  visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are 
rare  in  the  west. 

The  channels  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  of  the  Meghna  are 
slowly  moving  westward ;  this  in  the  delta  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation  in  the  Sunderbunds,  which  requires  salt. 

In  going  from  Naocolly  to  Chittagong,  100  miles,  we  had 
a  large  vessel  and  an  experienced  crew,  for  where  the  channels 
are  broad  and  open  the  height  and  force  of  the  bore  or  tidal 
wave  rolls  the  largest  coasting  craft  over  and  swamps  them. 

As  we  approached  the  Hooghly  the  water  became  salter  and 
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vegetation  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  Nipa  frudicans 
throws  up  pale  yellow-green  tufts  of  feathery  leaves  from  a, 
short,  thick,  creeping  stem,  and  bears  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
its  great  head  of  nuts,  of  which  millions  were  floating  on  the 
waters,  and  vegetating  in  the  mud. 

Marks  of  tigers  were  very  frequent,  and  the  footprints  of 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  enormous  crocodiles.  These  reptiles 
glided  down  the  mud-banks  on  the  approach  of  a  steamer,  leav- 
ing between  the  footmarks  a  deep  groove  in  the  mud,  made 
by  their  tail. 

Dense  fogs  prevented  our  progress  in  the  morning.  We  did 
not  see  a  village  or  house  in  the  heart  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
though  such  do  occur;  but  we  saw  canoes,  with  fishermen  who 
use  tame  otters  in  fishing;  and  the  banks  were  covered  with 
piles  of  firewood  for  the  Calcutta  market. — Himalayan  Journals. 

3.  The  Southern  Table -land. — The  three-sided  peninsula, 
known  as  the  Deccan,  i.e.  The  South,  is  a  table-land  having 
ranges  of  hills  as  buttresses  or  supports  on  each  side. 

The  northern  ranges  are  known  as  the  Vindhya  Mountains; 
they  cover  a  broad  tract  of  mountain  and  forest  Avhich  in  for- 
mer times  was  a  barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern  India. 
Now  they  are  crossed  by  roads  and  railways,  and  are  broken 
here  and  there  by  stretches  of  cotton-bearing  black  soil,  beau- 
tiful valleys,  and  high  grass-plains. 

The  height  of  the  Vindhyas  is  from  1500  to  4000  feet.  The  sacred  moun- 
tains Abu  and  Parasnath,  which  stand  as  outposts  in  the  Ganges  plain, 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  ranges  parallel  to  the  coasts  are  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern Ghauts.  The  Eastern  Ghauts  extend  in  broken  ridges 
and  are  of  no  great  elevation,  the  average  being  1500  feet;  they 
are  stony,  dry,  bare,  and  without  beauty. 

The  Western  Ghauts  extend  1000  miles,  from  the  river 
Tapty  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  an  average  distance  of  50  miles 
from  the  coast  and  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  They  rise  in 
steep  cliff's  from  the  narrow  sea  plain,  or  stand  out  as  head- 
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lands  against  the  ocean,  looking  like  huge  landing-stairs  (ghauts) 
— whence  their  name. 

The  highest  part  of  the  range  is  near  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  Ghauts, 
where  the  Neilgherrys,  or  Blue  Hills,  rise  in  Mt.  Dodabetta  8760  feet. 

The  Western  Ghauts  form  the  watershed  of  the  peninsula; 
the  plateau  slopes  to  the  east,  and  all  the  important  rivers  take 
that  direction,  except  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tapty,  which  drain 
two  narrow  northern  valleys  sloping  westward. 

The  greater  height  of  the  Western  Ghauts  causes  them  to  intercept  a  far 
larger  amount  of  rain  than  the  Eastern  Ghauts;  the  westerly  winds  deposit 
from  100  to  200  inches  yearly  on  the  watershed,  while  the  total  amount  left 
by  easterly  and  westerly  winds  on  the  Eastern  Ghauts  scarcely  reaches  40 
inches  per  annum.  The  Western  Ghauts  are  well  wooded,  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  chief  rivers  rising  in  the  Western  Ghauts  are  the  Maka- 
nuddy  (480  miles),  Godavery  (900  miles),  Kistnah  (800  miles), 
and  Cauvery  (450  miles).  They  all  have  extensive  and  fertile 
deltas,  which  are  subject  to  periodical  overflowings. 

Large  canal  and  irrigation  works  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Cauvery, — the  latter  is  especially  valuable  for  irri- 
gation. During  the  floods  the  Godavery  and  Kistnah  overflow  into  Lake 
Colair,  a  lagoon  nearly  50  miles  long,  which  lies  between  them. 

The  channel  of  the  Nerbudda  (600  miles)  is  very  rocky,  and  bordered 
with  dense  jungle;  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the  Tapty  (460  miles)  is  well 
cultivated. 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsula  are  quick-flowing  and  shallow  in  their  upper 
course  during  the  dry  season,  with  many  impediments  to  navigation.  The 
Godavery  has  valuable  ship-building  timber  on  its  banks,  and  might  be  made 
navigable  for  500  miles  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  beds  of  the  Maha- 
nuddy  and  Kistnah  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  found. 

The  forests  of  the  Western  Ghauts  are  noted  for  scented 
sandal- wood,  red  sandal-wood,  ship -building  teak,  and  other 
giant  timber  trees,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  spice  cardamoms, 
the  capsule  with  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the  ginger  species.  The 
drier  tracts  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  south-east,  produce  chiefl}^ 
evergreen  scrub.  The  forests  between  the  Kistnah  and  Lake 
Chilka  contain  iron-wood,  satin-wood,  and  other  timber. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  appearance  and  resources 
of  the  southern  hill  country : — 

"  In  wild  tropical  beauty  nothing  can  surpass  the  luxuriance 
of  an  untouched  Coorg  forest,  as  viewed  from  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Western  Ghauts.  A  waving  descent  of  green,  broken 
into  terraces  of  varying  height,  slopes  downward  on  every  side. 

North  and  south  run  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  wooded 
almost  to  the  summit;  while  to  the  west,  thousands  of  feet 
below,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  blue  line  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Wild  animals  of  many  kinds  breed  in  the  jungle,  and  haunt 
the  grassy  glades.  The  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the 
mighty  bison,  the  stately  deer,  and  the  jungle  sheep,  with  a 
variety  of  small  game,  afford  adventure  to  the  sportsman. 

During  the  rains,  magnificent  cataracts  dash  over  the  preci- 
pices. The  Gersappa  falls,  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  have  a  de- 
scent of  830  feet. 

In  the  valleys,  and  upon  the  high  plains  of  the  central 
plateau,  tillage  is  driving  back  the  jungle  to  the  hilly  recesses, 
and  fields  of  wheat  and  many  other  kinds  of  smaller  grain  or 
millets,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  pulses,  spread  over  the 
open  country. 

The  black  soil  of  Southern  India,  formed  from  the  detritus 
of  the  trap  mountains,  is  proverbial  for  fertility;  while  the 
level  strip  between  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  sea  rivals  even 
Lower  Bengal  in  fruit-bearing  palms,  rice  harvests,  and  rich 
succession  of  crops. 

The  deltas  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  the  Eastern 
Ghauts  are  noted  rice-bearing  tracts.  But  the  interior  of  the 
table-land  is  liable  to  droughts.  The  cultivators  there  contend 
against  misfortunes  of  nature  by  varied  systems  of  irrigation — 
by  means  of  which  they  store  the  rain  brought  during  a  few 
months  by  the  monsoon,  and  husband  it  for  use  throughout 
the  year.  Great  tanks  or  lakes,  formed  by  damming  up  the 
valleys,  are  a  striking  feature  of  Southern  India. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  consists  of  millets.  The 
great  export  is  cotton,  with  wheat  in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  table-land.     The  pepper  trade  of  Malabar  dates  from  far 
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beyond  the  age  of  Sindband  the  Sailor,  and  reaches  back  to 
Roman  times.  Cardamoms  and  other  spices,  dyes,  and  many 
drugs  are  also  grown. 

It  is  on  the  interior  table-land,  and  among  the  hilly  spurs 
which  project  from  it,  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  India  lies  hid. 
Coal-mining  is  now  a  great  industry  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  table-land,  in  Bengal ;  and  also  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

Beds  of  ironstone  and  limestone  have  been  worked  in  some 
places,  and  promise  a  new  era  of  enterprise  for  India  in  the 
future.     Many  districts  are  rich  in  marble  and  building-stone. 

Copper  exists  in  small  quantities.  Golconda  was  long  famous 
as  the  central  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  diamond  districts, 
which  now  yield  little  more  than  a  bare  living  to  the  workers. 
Gold  dust  has  from  very  ancient  times  been  washed  out  of  the 
river-beds;  and  quartz-crushing  for  gold  is  being  attempted  in 
Madras  and  Mysore." — Hunter's  Indian  Empire. 

4.  Burmah. — Since  1886,  when  King  Thebau  was  deposed 
for  misgovernment,  the  British  province  of  Burmah  comprises 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ava,  extending  1100  miles  from  the 
Patkoi  Mountains  down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  600  miles 
across  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  China. 

The  area  is  280,000  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Austria,  nearly  as  large  as  Scandinavia,  and  more  than  twice  the 
extent  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  surface  consists  of  lowlands  or  valleys  alternated  by  ranges  of  heights 
running  north  and  south.  The  general  slope  is  from  the  mountainous  Up- 
per Burmah  down  to  the  deltas  of  the  Gulf  of  Rangoon. 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  broad  basin  of  the 
Irrawaddy  and  its  tributaries,  the  narrow  rugged  valley  of  the 
Sal  ween,  and  the  small  valley  of  the  Sittang;  (2)  the  coast 
strips  of  Aracan  and  Tenasserim. 

The  Patkoi  mountains  are  said  to  reach  a  height  of  12,000  feet.  The 
Shan  mountains  are  5000  feet  high  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ruby  Mines. 
The  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  Irrawaddy  are  the  Aracan  Yovia  (extend- 
ing to  Cape  Negrais)  and  the  Pegu  Yoma  mountains.  Papa  ffi'Il,  an  extinct 
volcano,  rises  5000  feet  from  the  centre  of  tlie  Irrawaddy  valley. 
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A  heavy  periodical  rainfall  produces  results  like  those  of  the 
Himalayan  rivers:  the  streams  bring  down  much  silt,  they 
overflow  during  the  flood  season,  and  they  form  deltas. 

The  Irrawaddy  is  about  1100  miles  long,  and  is  traversed  by  big  river 
steamers  between  Rangoon  and  Bhamo,  nearly  700  miles.  The  Chindwin 
(500  miles)  is  navigable  for  150  miles  at  all  seasons  and  300  miles  during 
flood.     The  Salween  has  rocks  80  miles  from  the  sea,  which  are  impassable 

by  boats.  The  rivers  were 
almost  the  only  highways  till 
the  arrival  of  the  British. 

The  rainfall  at  Mandalay 
and  Prome  is  about  45  inches, 
at  Rangoon  and  Bhamo  from 
80  to  100  inches,  on  the  coast 
it  is  200  inches,  and  at  the 
Ruby  Mines  and  among  the 
northern  mountains  it  is  pro- 
bably higher.  The  results  of 
this  are  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Bernard : — 

"  At  Prome,  nearly 
200  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  about  100  miles  be- 
yond tidal  influence,  the 
height  of  the  Irrawaddy 
has  been  observed  day 
by  day  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  dry  season  level  and  the  highest  rainy  season  level  is 
44  feet.  In  ordinary  years  the  rise  is  about  35  feet.  The 
river  at  this  point  is  a  mile  broad. 

When  these  floods  come  down,  the  rivers  rise  high  above 
their  banks,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  country.  Some- 
times the  water  of  the  Irrawaddy  spreads  over  a  breadth  of 
20  to  25  miles  of  delta.  Even  at  Mandalay,  500  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  river  is  5  miles  broad  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  that  used  to  be  flooded 
yearly  to  a  depth  of  4  to  10  feet,  have  been  protected  by 
embankments   made  during   British  rule,  and   behind   these 
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embankments  great  areas  have  been  cultivated  by  rice-growers. 
But  in  the  tracts  not  so  protected  hundreds  of  villages  are 
submerged  for  a  few  weeks  every  year. 

People  living  on  islands  or  on  very  low-lying  lands  leave 
their  homes,  and  go  elsewhere  during  the  flood  season.  But 
in  most  delta  villages  the  people  merely  move  up  to  their 
upper  storey,  and  at  worst  are  driven  to  their  garrets  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time. 

The  houses  are  all  built  on  piles;  the  flood  waters  move 
very  slowly  and  gently,  when  they  spread  over  the  country. 
And  the  people,  being  prepared  for  the  yearly  visit,  do  not 
seem  to  suffer.  Every  house  has  a  boat  or  canoe;  every  man, 
woman,  and  weaned  child  can  swim;  and  if  the  baby  by  chance 
rolls  off  the  verandah  or  tumbles  out  of  the  window  into  the 
water  below,  the  mother  or  grandmother  dives  after  it  and 
picks  it  out." 

The  staple  product  of  Lower  Burmah  is  rice.  The  seas  and 
rivers,  especially  the  latter,  yield  abundance  of  fish.  Teak, 
india-rubber,  cutch  (a  kind  of  gum  used  in  tanning),  and  wild 
tea  are  products  of  the  forests. 

This  tea  is  not  drunk  as  an  infusion,  but  is  pickled  in  salt  water,  fer- 
mented, and  eaten  with  rice,  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  food. 

Of  minerals  there  seem  to  be  a  variety.  Coal  is  worked  for  the  use  of 
the  steamers  on  the  Chindwin.  Rubies  of  the  finest  kind  are  found  in 
Burmah  only.  White  marble  is  quarried  near  Mandalay.  Petroleum  is 
found  in  Aracan  and  at  Yenangyoung,  "oil  city,"  on  the  Irrawaddy. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  four  divisions  of  India  present  marked 
and  distinct  features,  and,  being  very  extensive,  each  exhibits 
considerable  variety  of  appearance,  climate,  and  products. 

The  length  of  the  Himalayas  equals  the  distance  from  London  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Greater  contrasts  may  be  found  in  India  in  the  aspect  of  the 
land,  the  conditions  of  life,  and  the  character  of  the  people  than  can  be 
found  between  any  two  European  countries.  India  is  a  name  for  a  collec- 
tion of  countries  which  have  never  been  united,  but  which  the  British  are 
trying  to  weld  into  one  country. 

Sir  John  Strachey  thus  illustrates  the  contrasts  of  climate 
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in  India: — "Take,  for  example,  the  two  extremities  of  the 
northern  plain,  Sind  on  the  western,  and  Lower  Bengal  on 
the  eastern  side  of  India.  They  are  almost  in  the  same  lati- 
tude; each  of  them  is  an  unbroken  alluvial  plain,  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Sind,  so  little  rain  falls 
that  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  rainless.  It  is  the  Egypt 
of  India,  and  without  artificial  irrigation  would  be  an  unin- 
habitable desert.  Bengal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  country  of 
abundant  rain  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  rainfall  on  the  mountains  along  its  eastern  borders  is 
heavier  than  any  that  has  been  observed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  At  Cherra  Punji,  on  the  Khasya  Hills,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Eastern  Bengal,  600  inches  is  not  an  unusual  fall 
for  the  year;  sometimes  it  is  much  more.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  of  London  is  about  25  inches,  a  quantity  less  than  that 
which  sometimes  falls  in  twenty -four  hours  in  Eastern 
Bengal. 

The  one  characteristic,  common  at  certain  seasons  to  the 
whole  of  India,  except  at  great  elevations,  is  excessive  heat.  The 
southern  half  lies  within  the  tropic;  the  northern  half  lies 
outside  the  tropic.  Although  in  the  southern  or  tropical 
region  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  higher,  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  are  small; 
and  it  is  in  the  second  region,  where  the  days  are  longer  and 
the  power  of  the  sun  more  continuous,  that  Indian  heat  reaches 
in  the  summer  months  its  greatest  intensity. 

The  dominant  feature  of  Indian  meteorology  (climate)  is  the 
alternation  of  the  monsoons,  the  annual  reversal  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind- currents.  This  alternation  is  consequent  on  the  fact 
that,  in  the  early  summer,  the  broad  plains  and  table-lands  of 
India  are  heated  to  a  far  higher  temperature  than  the  seas 
which  bathe  their  shores;  whereas,  in  winter,  the  seas  retain 
much  of  their  warmth,  while  the  land  radiates  away  and  throws 
off  into  stellar  space  much  more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  shorter  winter  days,  and, 
especially  as  regards  Northern  India,  speedily  cools  down  to  a 
temperature  much  below  that  of  the  surrounding  seas." 
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The  Monsoons  :  The  word  monsoon  means  season,  and  is  used  for  the 
.season  or  periodical  winds  which  alternately  blow  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
over  Southern  Asia,  and  from  Southern  Asia  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  cause  of  the  monsoons  is  the  same  as  that  which  produces  a  draught 
of  cool  air  towards  the  fire,  along  the  floor  of  a  room,  to  replace  the  heated 
air  about  the  fire,  which  has  risen  as  it  has  expanded  and  become  lighter. 

The  same  tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise,  and  the  consequent  in-draught 
of  cooler  air,  is  seen  in  land  and  sea  breezes,  where  sea-side  places  receive 
a  cool  breeze  from  the  sea  towards  the  heated  land  during  the  day,  while  at 
night  a  cool  breeze  blows  from  the  land,  which  has  rapidly  lost  its  heat,  to 
the  sea,  which  has  retained  a  great  deal. 

From  April  to  September  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  shines 
high  in  the  sky,  while  the  days  are  long.  The  plains  of  Southern  Asia 
become  very  hot  compared  with  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  heated  air 
rises,  and  induces  a  current  from  the  south,  for  the  Himalayas  cut  off  any 
chance  of  supplies  from  the  north. 

This  current,  having  its  origin  in  the  south,  receives  a  westerly  direction 
by  the  motion  of  the  earth's  rotation  from  west  to  east,  and  becomes  the 
south-west  monsoon.  This  produces  storms  and  bad  weather  at  sea  during 
June  and  July,  and  the  rainy  season  over  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the 
plains,  and  the  water-laden  clouds  finally  dash  against  the  Himalayas,  and 
are  condensed  as  rain  or  snow. 

From  October  to  March  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  its  rays  are  more 
oblique  than  during  the  other  half  of  the  year,  and  the  days  are  shorter. 
Hence  the  land  is  cooler  than  the  sea  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the  breeze 
again  blows  from  the  less  heated  to  the  more  highly  heated  surface,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 

The  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  to  give  this  northern  wind  an  east- 
ward direction,  for  it  moves  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  equatorial  motion, 
because  the  latitudes  of  Southern  Asia  revolve  less  rapidly  than  the  region 
of  the  equator  (just  as  a  spot  near  the  peg  of  a  spinning-top  moves  less 
rapidly  than  a  spot  on  the  thickest  part  of  the  top). 

The  north-east  monsoon  is  moderate  and  fair,  but  brings  rain  to  the 
Eastern  Ghauts. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  India  there  are  three  seasons— the  hot,  rainy, 
and  cool.  The  hot  season  is  from  March  to  June.  The  rainy  season  is  at 
its  height  in  June  and  July.     It  is  comparatively  cool  in  our  winter. 

COAST. 

The  coast-line  of  India  is  by  no  means  extensive  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  country;  the  seaports  are  few. 

Taking  tha  coast-line  from  the  western  border :  from .  Kurrachee,  the 
port  of  the  Indus,  the  delta  and  the  low  sandy  shore  of  Cutch  are  washed 
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by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  peninsula  of  Cutch  is  low,  rugged,  destitute  of 
wood,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  having  a  line  of  volcanic  cones  through  the 
centre;  it  is  insulated  during  the  rainy  season  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the 
vast  salt  morass  called  the  Runn,  which  was  anciently  an  inland  sea. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  or  Kattiwar  is  more  fertile ;  its  southern  cape 
is  Point  Diu,  near  which  is  the  islet  of  Diu,  a  Portuguese  fort  and  trading 
station.     The  Gulf  of  Cambay  is  remarkable  for  high  tides,  rising  40  feet. 

The  west  or  Malabar  coast  of  peninsular  India  is  generally 
low,  with  no  deep  inlets,  and  but  two  good  harbours — Bombay 
and  Cochin.  Bombay  is  enclosed  between  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay and  the  coast;  Cochin  is  at  the  entrance  of  a  lagoon.  The 
Portuguese  have  a  fair  harbour  at  Goa. 

To  the  west  are  the  Laccadive  Islands,  with  the  Maldive  Islands  to  the 
south  of  them.  Both  are  coral  groups,  producing  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  fibre 
of  which  coir  ropes  are  made ;  cowrie  shells  {Cyprea  moneta),  shipped  to 
Africa  and  elsewhere  for  barter;  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl. 

At  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  is  the  flat,  sandy 
Cape  Comorin.  Sixty  miles  to  the  east  is  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
separated  from  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait. 
These  two  bodies  of  water  are  of  little  use  for  navigation;  they 
are  full  of  shoals,  and  are  almost  entirely  separated  by  Adam's 
Bridge,  a  sandbank  formed  by  the  currents,  rising  above  or 
within  a  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  water  except  in  two  or 
three  difficult  passages. 

In  Ceylon,  tradition  says  that  Adam  was  created  there,  and 
marched  across  this  bridge  in  search  of  Eve. 

The  Gulf  of  Manaar  abounds  in  beds  of  pearl-oysters  and 
chank-shells. 

The  east  or  Coromandel  Coast  is  open  and  sandy,  there  are 
no  secure  harbours,  and  the  beating  surf  renders  landing  dan- 
gerous. 

The  direction  of  the  shore  from  Palk  Strait  is  northerly  past  Madras  to 
the  delta  of  the  Kistnah,  where  it  turns  north-east  past  the  adjoining  delta 
of  the  Godavery  to  the  mud  banks  of  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
mapootra. 

Here  the  coast  turns  south,  parallel  to  a  line  of  mountains  which  end  in 
Cape  Negrais.  This  Aracan  Coast  is  low,  broken,  covered  with  jungle  foi 
the  most  partj  but  having  a  good  harbour  at  Akyab,  and  skirted  with 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  contain  mud  volcanoes. 
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Wef?t  of  Cape  Negrais  is  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Gnlf  of 
Martaban,  which  receive  several  Burmese  rivers.  Thence  to  10°  south,  the 
limit  of  Burmah,  is  the  flat  jungle-covered  Tenasserim  Coast. 

Near  the  shores  are  the  numberless  w^ooded  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago :  the  Mergui  Islands  have  oyster  and  other  fisheries,  and  export 
tortoise  shells  and  Chinese  delicacies — edible  birds'  nests  and  trepang  (sea- 
slugs).  To  the  Vilest  are  the  mountainous  volcanic  islands  of  the  North 
and  South  Andaman  Islands :  both  of  which  are  well  wooded  and  contain 
a  harbour  of  refuge  and  a  convict  establishment  at  Port  Blair. 

South  of  the  Andamans  are  the  Nicobar  Islands,  a  hilly  and  thickly- 
wooded  group,  yielding  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts. 

POPULATION. 

India  contains  over  300,000,000  of  people,  of  whom 
240,000,000  are  under  direct  British  Rule. 

The  population  of  India  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
world,  and  nearly  equals  that  of  all  Europe,  omitting  Germany.  As  the 
area  equals  all  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  it  is  evident  that  the 
population  is  more  dense  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

Excluding  Assam  and  Burmah,  the  remaining  British  provinces  have 
270  persons  per  square  mile,  while  crowded  England  has  more  than  600. 
The  native  states  have  nearly  70,000,000  inhabitants,  and  are  less  thickly 
populated  than  the  British  provinces. 

The  army  contains  nearly  80,000  British-born  soldiers ;  there  are  about 
100,000  British-born  people  (connected  with  administration  and  trade 
chiefly),  60,000  Europeans  other  than  British,  and  60,000  Eurasians  (of 
mixed  European  and  Asiatic  descent). 

The  natives  are  of  three  distinct  races — the  remnants  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  the  Hindoos^  who  drove  the  original  in- 
habitants to  the  hills  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Mahometans  who 
conquered  the  Hindoos. 

The  hill  tribes  of  the  Deccan  are  small,  active,  of  black  complexion,  and 
are  allied  in  race  and  language  to  the  Mongolians.  The  Hindoos  are  of  a 
darker  colour  than  Europeans,  but  both  in  speech  and  appearance  they 
manifest  their  relation  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Mahometans  are  of 
Arab,  Persian,  and  Tartar  descent ;  they  number  about  forty  millions,  and 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants. 

1  The  Gypsies  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Hindoos,  who,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  migrated  westward  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 
These  singular  people  are  Hindoos  in  complexion,  physical  appearance,  and  char- 
acter: their  jargon  contains  a  great  many  words  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit  (ancient 
Hindoo)  language. 
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The  following  quotation  contrasts  the  two  races  as  they  were  under 
Mahometan  rule,  and  gives  glimpses  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  each: — • 

"  The  Hindoo  dwelling  of  bamboo,  with  its  curved  thatched 
roof,  and  placed,  if  possible,  apart  and  under  trees,  contrasted 
with  the  Mahometan  cottage,  or  house  of  clay,  or  unburnt 
brick,  or  stone,  with  its  terraced  roof. 

The  Hindoo  swathed  himself  in  two  scarfs  of  white  cotton 
or  muslin,  rubbed  his  skin  with  oil,  ate  rice,  thought  his  lank 
hair  and  moustaches  a  sufficient  covering  for  the  head,  was 
conscious  of  the  grace  and  suppleness  of  his  carriage,  and  de- 
lighted in  conversation  and  indolent  and  frivolous  amusement, 
while  yet  his  cast  of  character  was  quiet  and  thoughtful. 

The  Mahometan,  on  the  other  hand,  covered  his  head  with 
a  turban,  and  wore  trousers,  tunic,  ornaments,  and  arms,  tiled 
his  roof,  ate  unleavened  wheaten  bread,  shut  up  the  women  of 
his  family,  and  was  not  much  of  a  talker  in  society. 

The  Hindoo  village  had  always  a  bazaar,  a  market  day,  and 
an  annual  fair,  one  temple,  and  one  guest  house  where  the 
wayfarer  might  find  shelter.  Each  hut  and  each  mansion  had 
its  mat,  its  earthen  pot  and  dishes,  its  pestle  and  mortar,  and 
baking  plate,  and  its  shed  for  cooking. 

The  husbandman  prayed  and  went  forth  at  dawn  with  his 
cattle  to  the  field ;  his  wife  brought  him  his  hot  dinner  at  noon, 
and  his  evenings  were  spent  in  smoking  and  amusement.  The 
women  meantime  had  been  grinding,  cooking,  washing,  spin- 
ning, and  fetching  water.  In  the  towns,  the  tradesmen  and 
artisans  lived  in  brick  or  stone  houses,  with  shops  open  to  the 
streets. 

Bazaars  and  festivals  distinguished  Hindoo  town  life.  The 
observances  at  death  and  burial  were  unlike  those  of  the  con- 
quering race.  The  Hindoos  burned  their  dead,  except  those 
belonging  to  religious  orders;  and  they  seldom  or  never  set  up 
tombs,  except  to  warriors  fallen  in  battle,  or  widows  burned 
with  their  husbands." 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  gross  form  of  idolatry.  Thousands  of 
gods  and  goddesses  are  worshipped — some  from  love,  others  from  fear.  Chief 
among  their  deities  are  Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  Siva  the 
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destroyer ;  then  come  other  deities — the  god  of  the  air  who  blesses  the  earth 
with  fertilizing  showers,  the  evil  god  of  the  clouds  who  withholds  rain  and 
causes  drought,  the  gods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  gods  of  wealth,  love,  and 
war,  the  terrible  god  of  punishment,  the  god  of  the  sea  who  protects  fisher- 
men and  also  sends  rain,  and  the  gods  of  the  rivers. 

Images  of  the  gods  are  carved  in  stone,  wood,  clay,  ivory,  brass,  and  gold ; 
these  are  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  worshipped  with  prayers  and  gifts. 
Brahma  is  represented  with  a  red  body,  four  heads,  and  four  hands  holding 
a  holy  book,  a  spoon  for  sacrifice,  a  water-jug  for  purifying,  and  a  rosary  for 
counting  prayers.  The  people  are  taught  to  pay  great  reverence  to  the 
Brahmins  or  priests,  and  to  please  their  gods  by  frequent  prayer  and  by 
acts  of  self-torture. 

The  system  of  caste  has  the  greatest  influence  in  India,  and 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  strong  attachment  to  custom.  As 
a  rule  each  caste  keeps  itself  distinct,  the  members  never  inter- 
marrying or  even  eating  with  those  of  another  caste ;  they  have 
their  own  peculiar  customs,  caste-marks,  and  occupations. 

Thus  certain  castes  used  to  practise  the  suttee  or  burning  of  widows  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  husbands ;  others  are  given  to  infanticide  ;  certain 
low  castes  are  not  allowed  to  appear  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  clothed. 

A  census-return  gives  among  the  castes  hereditary  beggars,  hangmen, 
grave-diggers,  tom-tom  men  (drummers  at  festivals),  clerks  who  pray  to 
their  ink-horns,  receivers  of  alms  at  eclipses,  thieves,  promoters  of  mar- 
riages, makers  of  caste-marks,  idol-makers,  howlers  at  funerals,  flatterers, 
conjurers,  poets,  and  buffoons.  There  may  be  advantage  in  the  public 
recognition  of  these  and  like  employments,  but  the  making  them  hereditary 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  progress.  Education,  missionary  effort,  and  the 
formation  of  railways  are  influences  tending  slowly  to  modify  caste  pre- 
judices. The  castes  differ  in  rank  and  honour  from  the  high  caste  Brahmin 
to  the  low  caste  Sudra,  and  the  out-caste  Pariah. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  from  Brahma  the  creator  there  sprang  four 
families — the  Brahmins  from  his  mouth,  the  Kajpoots  from  his  arms,  the 
Vaisyas  from  his  thighs,  and  the  Sudras  from  his  feet.  Thus  the  Brahmins 
or  priests  have  the  wisdom  to  teach;  the  Rajpoots  or  soldiers  have  the 
strength  to  defend,  the  Vaisyas  or  food-producers  (traders  and  farmers) 
have  the  means  of  support,  and  the  Sudras  or  menials  are  the  common 
toilers  and  servants  of  all.  In  this  way  the  people  were  divided  into  four 
castes,  besides  the  Pariahs  or  out-castes.  The  castes  have  become  sub- 
divided, till  now  caste  is  almost  identical  with  occupation. 

The  custom  of  caste  has  preserved  the  Brahmins  as  distinctly  the  highest 
physical  and  intellectual  type  among  the  Hindoos.  Their  peculiar  influence 
is  thus  described : — 
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"  The  veneration  for  Brahmins  runs  through  the  whole  social 
as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  a  Hindoo  peasant,  and  takes  its 
practical  form  of  either  offerings  or  food. 

No  child  is  born,  named,  betrothed,  or  married ;  nobody  dies 
or  is  burnt;  no  journey  is  undertaken  or  lucky  day  selected; 
no  house  is  built,  no  farm  work  of  importance  is  begun,  or 

harvest  gathered  in,  with- 
out the  Brahmins  being 
fee'd  and  fed. 

A  portion  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field  is  set  apart 
for  their  use;  they  are  con- 
sulted in  sickness  and  in 
health,  they  are  feasted  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy.  But 
with  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  people,  so  far  as  such 
a  thing  exists,  they  have 
no  concern.  Their  business 
as  Brahmins  is  to  eat  and 
not  to  teach. 

The  despotic  authority 
of  the  Brahmins  has  over- 
shadowed   their    priestty 
authority;   the  caste  sys- 
""  ''''^'^'"'°-  tem  has  entered  into  their 

daily  life,  and  become  social  rather  than  religious. 

A  man  may  disbelieve  in  the  Hindoo  Trinity;  he  may  invent 
new  gods  of  his  own,  however  foul  and  impure;  he  may  wor- 
ship them  as  he  pleases ;  he  may  abandon  all  belief,  and  yet 
remain  a  Hindoo.  But  he  must  reverence  and  feed  the  Brah- 
mins, he  must  abide  by  caste  rules,  he  must  preserve  himself 
from  contact  with  the  unclean  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  an 
outcast  and  accursed." — Ibbetson. 


Writing  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  influence  of 
British  education  among  them,  an  experienced  official  says : — 
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British  India  is  a  school  for  Asiatics,  in  which  Europeans  are 
the  masters.  The  teaching  has  hitherto  been  successful,  and 
the  British  government  is  appointing  educated  Asiatics  to  posts 
of  responsibility  and  trust,  which  few  European  merchants  and 
bankers  have  ventured  to  do. 

Hindoos  have  many  virtues.  They  are  obedient  to  parents, 
polite  to  equals,  respectful  to  superiors,  and  reverential  to- 
wards priests  and  teachers.  But  for  ages  they  have  lived 
under  the  despotism  of  caste,  custom,  and  religion,  which  is 
slowly  melting  away  from  European  centres  in  India,  but  is 
still  rampant  in  Asiatic  towns  and  villages. 

British  education  is  elevating  their  intellects  and  enlarging 
their  experiences,  but  cannot  change  their  nature,  nor  hastily 
free  them  from  the  usages  of  ages.  The  result  is  that  to  this 
day  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  lack  those  political  ideas 
of  constitutional  government  and  public  life  in  which  English- 
men have  been  trained  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Hindoos  are  married  at  an  age  when  British  boys  are  still 
at  school,  or  learning  trades  and  professions,  or  competing  at 
boating  and  cricket.  All  this  while,  and  for  years  after  they 
have  attained  manhood,  the  bulk  of  the  Hindoos  are  living 
under  the  roof  of  their  parents,  and  are  ruled  by  their  fathers 
as  though  they  were  still  children. 

Sometimes  Hindoos  will  exhibit  a  petulance  and  passion  like 
that  which  drove  the  sepoys  to  mutiny;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  kept  within  bounds  by  the  despotism  and  discipline 
which  reigns  supreme  in  Hindoo  families,  as  well  as  by  the  severe 
self-control  which  Asiatics  esteem  as  one  of  the  highest  virtues. 

Moreover,  during  a  long  course  of  ages,  they  have  become 
more  or  less  enervated  by  that  depressing  heat,  which  often 
shakes  the  nerves  and  loosens  the  muscle  of  Europeans.  Hence, 
they  have  little  relish  for  active  life,  and  prefer  sedentary  duties 
which  do  not  involve  physical  exertion." — /.  Talhoys  Wheeler. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture. —  Agriculture  occupies  six -sevenths  of  the 
people.     The  most  important  crops  are — Rice,  millets,  wheat, 
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barley,  maize,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  opium -poppy,  indigo,  jute,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
spices. 

The  ground  is  carefully  tilled,  in  small  plots  generally;  even  in  the  large 
towns  most  people  keep  a  field  or  garden  in  cultivation,  and  live  by  agri- 
culture. The  soil  varies  greatly — the  delta  swamps  of  Bengal  and  Burmah, 
the  red  and  yellow  loam  of  the  Ganges  valley,  the  rich  vegetable  mould  of 
the  hill-slopes  of  Assam,  the  black  soil  of  the  Deccan,  the  dry  uplands  of 
the  Carnatic,  the  stiff  clay  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  desert  sand  of  Sind  and 
Rajpootana — each  requires  special  treatment,  and  yields  particular  crops. 

Rice  is  the  staple  diet  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  rich  in  all  parts,  and  is  cultivated  in  Burmah, 
Lower  Bengal,  the  deltas  and  lowlands  of  the  Deccan,  and  on 
the  hills  wherever  irrigation  is  possible. 

Wheat  is  grown  in  all  parts,  but  chiefly  in  the  North-west  Provinces, 
Punjab,  and  Central  Provinces.  Millet  is  the  staple  food  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  India. 

Oil  is  used  for  anointing  the  body,  for  food,  and  for  lamps.  Mustard, 
rape,  linseed,  gingelly  or  sesamum,  and  castor-oil  are  grown  for  their  oil- 
seeds, as  second  crops  after  grain.  Vegetables,  both  native  and  European, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  grown. 

Of  spices,  chillies  and  turmeric  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  appetizing 
curry;  also  ginger,  coriander,  and  anise.  The  pepper- vine  and  cardamoms 
are  grown  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  palms  serve  a  variety  of  uses.  The  areca  palm  yields  the  betel-nut, 
which  is  chewed  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  or  pan  creeper  (a  kind  of  pepper); 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  loves  the  moist  sandy  soil  of  the  south-west  coast,  fur- 
nishes food,  a  refreshing  drink,  and  by  fermentation  a  wine,  ropes  and  mats, 
timber  and  thatch.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  bastard-date  is  made  into 
jaggery  sugar  (a  coarse  raw  sugar)  and  a  kind  of  spirit.  The  true  date 
grows  in  Sind. 

Cane-sugar  is  made  in  the  North-west  Provinces.  The  best 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Jute  is  the  crop  of 
North  and  East  Bengal,  including  the  delta :  the  plant  is  allied 
to  the  mallows,  of  which  cotton  is  a  member;  the  fibres  of  the 
inner  bark  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  flax  and  hemp. 

Indigo  [i.e.  Indicus,  the  Indian  plant)  yields  from  its  leaves  a  blue  dye, 
used  for  cloth  of  all  tints  between  blue  and  black.  Opium,  a  valuable 
medicine  to  soothe  pain,  is  smoked  in  China  to  produce  intoxicating  dreams; 
the  poppy  is  grown  in  the  Ganges  valley,  and  on  the  table-land  in  Malwa. 
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Tobacco  is  grown  in  all  parts ;  Trichinopoly  cheroots  have  a  European  re- 
putation. 

Coffee  is  grown  on  the  landward  slope  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
on  warm  and  moist  heights  sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  the 
south-west  monsoons.  The  beans  are  picked  in  the  autumn, 
stripped  of  pulp,  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  day,  dried  in  the 
sun,  peeled  and  sifted,  packed  in  bags  and  exported,  or  roasted 
and  ground  for  use. 

Tea  was  found  growing  wild  in  Assam  in  1826.  The  culti- 
vation has  rapidly  increased  during  the  past  half-century,  and 
in  1906  India  sent  nearly  170,000,000  lbs.  to  the  British  L.les, 
besides  over  110,000,000  lbs.  sent  from  Ceylon,  making  fully 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  importation.  British  capital  is  largely 
invested  in  tea  and  coffee  gardens  and  indigo  plantations. 

The  government  introduced,  among  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and  at  Darjeel- 
ing,  the  cinchona-tree  of  South  America,  whose  bark  yields  quinine,  the  best 
remedy  for  fever.  The  cultivation  is  extended,  and  India  is  now  able  to 
supply  herself  and  to  export  a  considerable  surplus  of  the  precious  drug. 

A  mulberry  bush  is  grown  in  Lower  Bengal  for  food  for  the  silk-worms. 
The  jungles  yield  wild  or  tussar  silk,  and  lac,  a  resin  deposited  by  an  insect 
round  the  branches  of  certain  trees.  From  lac  is  extracted  a  red  dye,  like 
cochineal. 

The  three  wants,  for  better  farming  in  India,  are — good  cattle,  plenty  of 
manure,  abundance  of  water. 

An  official  says : — "  Over  a  great  portion  of  the  empire  the 
mass  of  the  cattle  are  starved  for  six  weeks  every  year. 

The  hot  winds  roar,  every  green  thing  has  disappeared,  no 
hot-weather  forage  is  grown;  the  last  year's  fodder  has  been 
consumed  in  keeping  the  well-bullocks  on  their  legs  during  the 
irrigation  of  the  spring-crops,  and  all  the  husbandman  can  do 
is  just  to  keep  his  poor  brutes  alive  on  the  chopped  leaves  of 
the  few  trees  and  shrubs  he  can  get  at,  the  roots  of  grass  and 
herbs  that  he  digs  out  of  the  edges  of  fields,  and  the  like. 

In  good  years,  he  just  succeeds;  in  bad  years  the  weakly 
ones  die  of  starvation. 

But  then  come  the  rains.  Within  the  week,  as  if  by  magic. 
the  burning  sands  are  carpeted  with  rank,  luscious  herbage; 
the  cattle  will  eat  and  over-eat;  and  millions  die  of  disease 
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springing  out  of  this  starvation  followed  by  sudden  repletion 
with  juicy,  immature  herbage." 

With  more  stock  there  would  be  more  manure.  Absence  of  fire -wood 
compels  the  use  of  manure  for  fuel  in  some  parts.  The  care  and  extension 
of  the  forests  by  the  state  will  tend  to  remedy  this. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  cultivated  land  is  irrigated  by  rivers, 
canals,  tanks  or  wells.  Failure  of  the  rains  causes  periodical 
famines,  which  are  becoming  less  frequent  or  severe  with  the 
increase  of  irrigation  and  storage  of  water,  and  the  facility  of 
transit  of  food  supplies. 

The  domestic  animals  are — ox,  sheep,  buffalo,  elephant,  dromedary,  ass, 
and  horse. 

The  ox  is  used  for  ploughing;  buffaloes  take  their  place  in  the  deltas,  and 
camels  in  Rajpootana.  The  native  cavalry  are  supplied  with  horses  from 
the  Punjab;  Burraah  furnishes  the  best  ponies. 

Elephants  are  caught  and  tamed,  under  government  supervision,  in  Assam, 
the  Western  Ghauts,  and  Burmah.  They  are  used  in  the  timber  trade,  for 
government  transport,  and  for  display  by  native  chiefs. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  for  their  wool.  Pigs  are  numerous,  but  are 
only  eaten  by  the  lowest  of  out-castes. 

Among  the  forest  trees  are  teak,  oak,  sapan,  ebony,  banian,  cypress,  and 
poplar.  Mangroves  cover  the  salt  swamps.  Waste  lands,  wherever  sup- 
plied with  water,  are  covered  with  dense  jungle  (forest). 

Wild  animals  of  many  kinds  are  numerous;  the  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  leo- 
pard, panther,  hysena,  wild  ass,  wild  boar,  many  sorts  of  apes  and  monkeys, 
jackals,  and  foxes;  serpents,  many  species  of  which  are  venomous. 

Mining. — The  minerals  worked  are  iron,  coal,  salt,  saltpetre, 
gold,  copper,  petroleum,  precious  stones,  building  stone. 

Iron  occurs  in  the  hills  in  all  parts,  and  is  worked  in  a  small  way  by  fa- 
milies with  charcoal  fires.  Smelting  with  coal  is  a  government  undertak- 
ing at  Khendua,  one  of  the  few  places  yielding  iron,  limestone,  and  coal. 

There  &xe  collieries  m  India  yielding  4  million  tons  yearly;  theRani- 
ganj  coal-field  (north-west  of  Calcutta)  is  the  largest.  Indian  coal  has  a 
large  proportion  of  ash. 

Salt,  a  luxury  where  the  peasants  eat  no  meat  except  an 
occasional  festival  goat,  is  quarried  from  the  Salt  Eange  in  the 
Punjab,  and  evaporated  from  lagoons  on  the  sea-board  and 
from  salt  lakes,  notably  Lake  Sambhar,  in  Eajpootana. 
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The  native  manufacture  of  salt  does  not,  however,  equal  the  demand,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  import  from  Cheshire. 

Saltpetre  (which  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sulphur  becomes  gunpowder) 
is  found  as  a  white  crust  or  efflorescence  upon  the  ground,  washed  up  after 
rains  in  certain  districts,  especially  in  the  upper  Ganges  valley. 

Gold  is  washed  out  of  the  sands  of  many  rivers  in  small  quantity.  Quartz 
reefs  are  quarried  and  crushed  at  Wynaad  in  the  Neilgherries. 

Copper  is  mined  in  the  Himalayas  by  the  Nepaulese. 

Oil-wells  are  worked  in  Burmah  and  Akyab. 

Except  a  few  shell-beds  the  lower  Ganges  valley  has  no  stone  for  building 
or  lime,  and  little  clay  for  bricks  or  pottery.  Large  pottery  works  ai*e  flour- 
ishing on  the  coal-field  at  Raniganj.  Calcutta  obtains  limestone  from  Sil- 
het  in  Assam. 

The  best  building  stones  are  the  pink  marble  of  Rajpootana,  the  trap  of 
the  Deccan,  the  sandstone  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Nerbuddah,  and  the 
granite  of  South  India. 

Diamonds  are  found  at  Punnah,  and  rubies  in  Burmah. 

Manufactures. — Indian  manufactures  are  of  two  classes:  (1) 
home  industries,  the  work  of  the  village  weaver,  potter,  smith, 
wood-carver,  gold-worker,  (2)  European  trades,  as  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Bombay,  jUte -mills  around  Calcutta,  paper-mills  at 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  breweries  at  the  hill  stations. 

The  Hindoos  are  skilful  in  weaving  fabrics  of  delicate  texture,  as  Cash- 
mere shawls,  and  in  the  application  of  bright  dyes  to  carpets,  woollen,  and 
silk  goods;  they  are  also  clever  workers  in  gold,  ivory,  and  precious  stones. 
Their  many  grand  palaces  bear  witness  to  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in 
carving  wood  and  stone. 

The  mills  are  furnished  with  British  machinery  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  British  machinists. 

COMMERCE. 

The  trade  of  this  vast  empire  necessarily  consists  both  of  foreign  com- 
merce by  sea  and  across  the  frontiers,  and  of  home  exchanges  by  land  and 

coasters. 

The  Exports  are  cotton  (raw  and  manufactured),  opium,  rice, 
oil-seeds,  jute  (raw  and  manufactured),  wheat,  tea,  hides,  indigo, 
coffee,  wool,  silk,  spices,  and  lac. 

The  Imports  are  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  goods;  silver  and 
gold;  railway  plant,  machinery,  and  metal  goods;  sugar,  coal, 
liquors,  oils,  clothing,  chemicals,  salt,  and  glass. 
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By  far  the  most  important  imports  are  cotton  goods,  silver,  and  gold. 
More  than  half  the  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  China  has  one-tenth, 
and  smaller  proportions  to  France,  Straits  Settlements,  United  States,  Italy. 

Ports. — Bombay  has  44  per  centof  the  foreign' trade;  Calcutta,  36  per  cent ; 
Madras,  Kurrachee,  and  Kangoon,  from  6  to  4  per  cent  each.  The  smaller 
ports  are  Chittagong,  Moulmein,  Akyab,  Tuticorin,  and  Coconada. 

The  railways  are  political  and  commercial;  they  connect  the 
centres  of  government,  serve  for  transport  of  troops,  give  faci- 
lity for  communication,  promote  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  tend  to  break  down 
caste  prejudices. 

There  are  about  30,000  miles  of  railway.  The  chief  lines  are:  (1)  from 
Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Peshawur,  (2)  from  Kurrachee 
to  Lahore  with  branch  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  (3)  from  Bombay  to  Delhi,  (4) 
from  Bombay  to  Hyderabad  and  Madras,  (5)  from  Madras  to  Calicut  and 
to  Tuticorin.  A  line  of  two-foot  gauge  connects  Darjeeling  with  Calcutta. 
The  Burmah  railways  are  from  Eangoon  up  the  Sittang  valley  to  Toungoo, 
and  up  the  Irrawaddy  valley  to  Mandalay,  to  be  extended  to  Bhamo. 

The  main  roads,  no  longer  used  for  troops,  are  carefully  kept  in  order. 
They  are  planted  with  trees,  for  shade  and  timber.  Bridges,  either  perma- 
nent or  of  boats,  are  placed  over  the  rivers. 

Under  British  rule,  the  post-cart  and  wagons  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
naked  runner  and  the  pack-bullock.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  palanquin  or  litter, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders,  was  the  mode  of  making  a  long  journey,  for  the 
roads  were  impassable  for  carriages.  Lord  Lawrence  was  said  to  have  per- 
formed an  astonishing  feat,  when,  riding  night  and  day,  he  went  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Delhi  in  a  fortnight;  now  the  journey  may  be  done  by  rail  in  less 
than  24  hours. 

The  railways  have  quite  superseded  steamers  on  the  Ganges, 
and  diminished  the  Indus  traffic.  The  Brahmapootra  and  Sun- 
derbunds  have  important  river  communication.  Canal  cuttings 
join  the  lagoons  and  back-w^aters  between  Madras  and  the 
Kistnah. 

Great  irrigation  works  water  over  40,000  square  miles  of  land. 
Vast  sums  have  been  spent  on  railways  and  canals  in  India. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  whole  of  India  is  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  rule,  except  the 
Portuguese  settlements  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu,  and  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry. 
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The  British  Empire  of  India,  of  which  our  Queen  is  Empress, 
consists  of  eight  Provinces,  many  Native  (protected)  States,  and 
the  dependencies  of  Aden,  the  Andamans,  and  the  Nicobar 
Islands. 

The  Empress  is  represented  at  Calcutta  by  the  Viceroy,  who  is  assisted 
by  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.  The  Governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras  have  similar  councils,  and  the  Governor  of  Bengal  has  a  Legislative 
Council.  The  other  provinces  are  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-governor 
or  a  Chief  Commissioner,  and  are  divided  into  districts  under  the  charge  of 
collector-magistrates,  who  collect  the  taxes,  dispense  justice,  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

The  Native  States  have  their  own  rulers,  and  British  "residents"  or 
commissioners;  they  govern  with  varying  degrees  of  independence,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  make  war  or  enter  into  treaties  with  one  another  or  with  a 
foreign  power.     The  largest  are  Hyderabad,  Cashmere,  Jodpore,  and  Sind. 

Our  Indian  possessions  were  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  of  mer- 
chants, incorporated  in  1600,  whose  forts  were  first  built  at  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  Surat.  The  excellent  harbour  of  Bombay  superseded  Surat,  and 
as  British  influence  increased,  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  were  formed.  The  company  came  to  an  end  in  1858,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  1877  Queen  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

The  revenue  is  made  up  of  land  dues,  the  salt  tax,  profits  of 
the  opium  monopoly,  and  excise  and  stamp  duties. 

The  army  consists  of  nearly  80,000  British  and  150,000  native  troops. 

PROVINCES   AND  TOWNS. 

Bengal  consists  of  the  western  portion  of  the  lower  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
and  extends  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Mahanuddy.  In  October  1905 
a  number  of  districts  previously  included  in  Bengal  were  joined  to  Assam 
to  form  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Vegetation  is 
nowhere  more  luxuriant  than  in  this  the  richest  district  of  the  highly 
fertile  plain.  The  largest  crops  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  wheat,  opium, 
indigo,  tobacco,  jute,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  The  cinchona-tree  has  been 
introduced,  and  there  are  forests  of  teak,  ebony,  bamboo,  sapan  and  sandal 
wood.  Many  British  capitalists  own  opium,  indigo,  and  tobacco  farms, 
and  realize  a  handsome  profit  by  reclaiming  the  jungle. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, is  a  city  of  1,200,000  inhabitants  (including  its  suburbs),  built  on 
the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out  with  handsome  sti-eets,  buildings,  and  public  gardens. 
Fort  William  is  one  of  the  largest  fortresses  in  India;  near  it  are  the 
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government  buildings,  treasury  and  mint,  many  colleges,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  botanic  gardens  and  museums.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  monument  to  Heber  the  missionary  bishop.  The  port  is  the  great 
centre  of  trade  of  the  province.  There  are  manufactures  of  sugar,  cotton- 
twist,  flour  and  oil  mills. 

Moorshedahad  is  a  trading  town  on  the  Ganges;  near  it  is  Plasscy, 
famous  for  a  great  victory  of  Lord  Clive  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
Indian  Empire.     Higher  up  the  Ganges,  in  a  commanding  position,  is 


Patna, 


Patna,  a  centre  of  trade  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  fairs  to 
which  shawls,  gems,  gold  ornaments,  and  all  kinds  of  Indian  produce 
are  brought. 

Juggernaut,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  contains  an  ancient  temple,  the  most 
celebrated  shrine  in  the  country,  which  is  visited  by  a  million  of  pilgrims 
annually:  it  is  a  dirty  town,  swarming  with  beggars;  the  suburbs  produce 
the  finest  fruit  in  the  province,  the  climate  being  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  Andaman  and  the  Nicobar  Islands  are  parts  of  a  volcanic  chain, 
which  extends  from  Aracan  to  Sumatra.  They  are  covered  with  primeval 
forest  down  to  the  water's  edge,  except  about  20,000  acres  around  Port 
Blair,  which  have  been  cleared  by  the  convicts  and  are  planted  with 
vegetables,  tea,  coffee,  arrow-root,  and  india-rubber  trees.  The  islands  are 
included  in  the  administration  of  the  Governor-general  of  India. 

"Sailing  among  the  islands,"  says  Col.  Cadell,  "is  like  fairy- 
land— the  water  deep  and  clear  as  crystal — on  either  side, 
within  a  stone's-throw,  giant  forest  trees  200  feet  high,  the 
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stems  of  some  straight  and  white,  like  gigantic  silver  rods, 
with  umbrella  tops — others  clothed  from  foot  to  summit  with 
creepers  in  beautiful  festoons  —  palms,  rattans,  and  canes 
among  the  forest  trees;  while  beneath  the  vessel  are  seen 
beautiful  coral  gardens.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  living 
coral  is  white,  but  there  are  many  shades  of  buff,  pink,  blue, 
their  branches  tipped  with  a  magenta-like  bloom,  as  the  polished 
antlers  of  a  stag.  The  number  of  forms  of  the  different  kinds 
of  coral  is  even  greater  than  that  of  their  colours.  Life  is 
given  to  the  scene  by  the  brilliant-hued  fish  which  dart  about 
among  the  coral  branches." 

The  natives  are  small,  black,  with  frizzy  hair,  and  pleasant- 
looking;  they  are  fast  dying  out.  They  spear  turtles,  but 
their  favourite  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  with  which 
they  shoot  for  food  not  only  wild-pig,  bats,  rats,  flying-foxes, 
and  iguanas,  but  also  sea-snakes  and  fish. 

The  penal  settlement  at  Port  Blair  has  12,000  convicts,  the 
scum  of  all  India. 

Opium  Manufacture. — The  poppies  flower  about  the  end 
of  January,  and  the  petals  are  gathered  by  women,  who  press 
them  together  into  "pancakes"  about  a  foot  across. 

The  capsules,  containing  the  seeds,  are  sliced  in  February 
and  March  with  a  small  knife  having  jagged  edges.  The  thick 
white  juice  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  jars,  which  are  sold  to 
the  government  opium  agent  at  Ghazeepore  or  Patna. 

When  the  jars  have  all  been  received,  the  opium  is  turned 
into  a  vat,  and  made  up  into  balls  or  cakes  looking  like  cannon- 
balls,  each  being  wrapped  around  with  poppy  petals  of  the 
previously-purchased  "  pancakes." 

The  cakes,  which  weigh  about  four  pounds,  and  are  worth 
about  £3  a-piece,  are  put  up  into  chests  and  exported.  About 
a  million  and  a  half  of  opium-cakes  are  made  for  the  Chinese 
market  alone  every  year,  and  the  Indian  government  clears  a 
profit  of  two  millions  sterling  from  the  sale  of  the  drug. 

Indigo. — The  indigo  plants  are  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
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March.  The  leaves  are  cut  in  July  and  perhaps  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Taken  to  the  factory,  the  leaves  are  soaked  in  warm  Avater 
for  ten  hours  till  they  ferment  and  give  oft'  their  colouring 
matter. 

The  water  is  poured  off  and  beaten  up  by  machinery  to 
cause  the  dye  to  separate  from  it,  and  settle  as  a  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  is  boiled,  strained,  and  made  up  into  cakes  for  the  Cal- 
cutta market. 

The  United  Provinces  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  pro- 
ductions are  similar  to  the  Lower  Provinces.  Ghdzepur,  on  the  Ganges, 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  opium-growing  district.  Benares  is  the  holiest  city 
on  the  Ganges ;  most  of  the  rajahs  have  a  palace  in  it  for  themselves  or 
their  representatives,  and  many  wealthy  Hindoos  go  there  to  die.  The  city 
contains  209,331  people,  and  is  the  mart  for  diamonds  and  fine  textile  goods. 

Allahabad  occupies  a  commanding  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  and  of  the  railways  to  Calcutta,  Delhi,  and  Bombay  ;  the  native 
houses  are  mean  but  full  of  people ;  the  new  part  has  fine  streets  and  gar- 
dens;  the  population  is  172,032. 

Caiunpur,  on  the  Ganges  (population  197,170),  is  a  military  station  and 
trading  town ;  millet,  wheat,  and  castor-oil  plants  are  much  grown  in  the 
district.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  well  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  mas- 
sacred English  women  and  children  were  thrown  by  the  sepoys  is  converted 
into  a  park  and  gardens  planted  with  weeping  willows  and  cypresses;  no 
games  are  allowed  to  be  played  there,  and  none  but  Europeans  are  allowed 
to  visit  the  well. 

Lucknoio,  the  capital  of  Oude,  has  264,049  inhabitants;  here  the  noble 
soldiers  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  met  their  death 
during  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857. 

Agra  is  a  city  of  188,022  people,  with  walls  70  feet  high;  the  Fort  com- 
manding it  is  a  series  of  grand  buildings,  which  were  the  halls  and  palace 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  with  a  beautiful  white  marble  mosque.  Another  cele- 
brated building  is  the  Taj,  the  most  beautiful  mausoleum  in  the  world :  it 
is  built  of  white  marble  and  decorated  with  coloured  marbles  and  precious 
stones ;  the  form  is  simple  and  the  tracery  with  which  it  is  adorned  is  light 
and  elegant ;  it  was  erected  270  years  ago  by  Shah  Jehan  as  a  burying- 
place  for  his  favourite  queen,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  both  of  them. 

Delhi,  on  the  Jumna,  the  ancient  capital  of  Northern  India,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  mutineers  during  the  war,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
siege.  It  has  208,575  inhabitants,  and  contains  fine  gates,  mosques,  and 
palaces,  including  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul  (Delhi  is  in  the  Punjab). 
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Agra. — "Perhaps  in  the  whole  world,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
"  there  is  not  a  scene  where  nature  and  art  so  successfully 
combine  to  produce  a  perfect  work  of  art  as  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  far-famed  mausoleum — the  Taj  Mahal.  No  words 
can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of  that  central  chamber,  seen 
in  the  soft  gloom  of  the  subdued  light  that  reaches  it  through 


The  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  from  the  River  Jumna. 

the  distant  and  half-closed  openings  that  surround  it.  Used 
as  a  pleasure-palace,  it  must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and 
the  loveliest  of  garden  retreats;  and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to 
the  dead  it  is  the  most  graceful  and  most  impressive  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  world." 

Benares. — In  the  cool  of  the  morning  I  sallied  out  on  a 
stroll  through  the  outskirts  of  the  sacred  capital  of  the  Hindoos. 

Thousands  of  women  were  stepping  gracefully  along  the 
crowded  road,  bearing  on  their  heads  the  water-jars,  while  at 
every  few  paces  there  was  a  well,  at  which  hundreds  were 
waiting  along  with  the  water-sellers  their  turn  for  lowering 
their  bright  gleaming  copper  cups  to  the  well-water  to  fill  their 
skins  or  vases. 
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All  were  keeping  up  a  constant  chatter,  men  with  men, 
women  with  women.  The  world  cannot  show  the  Hindoo's 
equal  as  a  babbler;  the  women  talk  as  they  grind  corn,  the 
men  while  they  smoke  their  water-pipes;  your  true  Hindoo  is 
never  quiet;  when  not  talking  he  is  playing  on  his  tom-tom. 

The  famed  temple  of  the  sacred  monkeys  was  thronged 
with  worshippers,  and  garlanded  with  roses :  it  overhangs  one 
of  the  most  holy  tanks  in  India,  but  has  not  much  beauty;  the 
holy  monkeys  are  huge,  fat-paunched,  yellow-bearded,  and  very 
numerous. 

A  contrast  to  the  temple  is  the  Queen's  College  for  native 
students,  built  in  a  mixture  of  Tudor  and  Hindoo  architecture. 
From  the  roof  could  be  seen  over  the  trees  the  minarets  at  the 
river-side. 

In  the  evening  I  passed  through  the  elephant  stables  to  the 
observatory,  built  by  Jai  Singh  250  years  ago,  and  the  Golden 
Temple.  From  the  minarets  of  Aurungzebe's  mosque  I  had  a 
lovely  sunset  view  of  the  ghauts,  the  city  and  the  Ganges;  but 
the  real  sight  of  Benares  lies  in  a  walk  through  the  narrow 
ways  that  do  duty  for  streets. 

Your  guide  goes  before  to  warn  the  people  to  stand  aside 
that  they  may  not  be  defiled  by  your  touch;  but  the  sacred 
cows  are  so  numerous  and  so  obstinate  that  you  sometimes 
jostle  against  them. 

The  gaudy  dresses  of  the  Hindoo  princes  w^ho  have  come 
for  a  week's  purification  at  the  holy  city,  the  frescoed  fronts  of 
the  houses  and  shops,  the  din  of  the  tom-toms,  the  sickening 
smell  of  the  "burning  ghauts,"  mingled  with  the  sweeter 
odour  of  spices,  the  crowds  of  pilgrims — all  are  strange  to  the 
English  traveller. 

On  the  Ganges  bank  the  scene  is  wilder  still:  a  river  front 
of  three  miles,  faced  with  lofty  ghauts  or  stairs,  over  which 
rise,  pile  over  pile,  the  palaces  hanging  over  the  sacred  stream, 
observatories  with  giant  sun-dials,  gilt  domes  and  silver  min- 
arets. On  the  ghauts  rows  of  fires,  each  with  a  smouldering 
corpse ;  on  the  river,  boat-loads  of  pilgrims  and  fakeers,  praying 
as  they  float;  under  the  houses,  lines  of  bodies — the  sick  brought 
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to  the  sacred  Ganges  to  die  or  be  suifocated  with  sacred  mud; 
while  prowling  about  are  the  wolf-like  fanatics  who  feed  on 
putrid  flesh. 

I  found  the  English  in  Benares,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  intelli- 
gent enough,  but  careless  of  the  climate.     If  a  man  wears  a 


Benares,  from  the  River. 

flannel-belt,  and  thick  clothes  when  he  travels  at  night,  and  drinks 
hot  tea,  he  need  not  fear  India. — Dilke's  Greater  Britain,  Adapted. 

The  Punjab  is  as  fertile  as  the  Ganges  valley,  but  half  its  cultivable  land 
is  untilled.  Lahore  is  a  walled  city  surrounded  by  market-gardens  and 
farms  of  tobacco,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  &c.  Amritsur,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Sikhs,  is  the  largest  town.     It  trades  in  salt  and  shawls. 

To  the  north  is  the  tributary  state  of  Cashmere,  noted  for  fine  woollen 
shawls ;  to  the  south  are  the  protected  states  of  Rajputana. 

The  North- West  Frontier  Province  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Punjab  and 
Cashmere.     It  was  formed  in  1901. 

Peshawar,  the  chief  town,  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  road  to  Cabul ;  there 
are  salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Religious  Fairs  in  India. — "It  is  mostly  in  autumn  that 
the  fairs  on  the  sacred  streams  and  lakes  are  held;  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nerbudda  are  favourite  places. 

The  mela  or  fair  is  sacred  and  festive.  All  seek  enjoyment 
and  purifying  by  bathing  and  prayer,  just  as  the  merry  pilgrims 
in  old  times  prayed  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury. 

The  merchants  come  first,  and  expose  their  goods  for  sale 
under  shady  trees — horses,  elephants,  camels,  bullocks,  cows, 
donkeys,  cloth,  ornaments,  sweetmeats. 

Thousands,  drest  in  their  best,  start  for  the  scene  in 
carts  of  all  kinds,  mostly  drawn  by  oxen.  The  Mahometans 
taught  the  Hindoos  to  veil  their  women,  but  at  the  fairs  the 
Hindoo  women  are  allowed  to  put  off  their  veils,  and  enjoy 
the  chance  to  see  and  be  seen. 

Children  are  often  lost  at  these  melas,  some  snatched  and 
drowned  while  bathing,  by  diver-thieves  for  the  sake  of  their 
ornaments,  when  an  alligator  is  said  to  have  eaten  them;  others 
are  lost  or  stolen. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  fairs  is  at  Pokur,  near  Ajmere, 
in  Rajputana.  The  lake  and  city  of  Pokur  are  in  a  vast  tract 
of  sand  near  the  Aravalli  range.  Gentlemen  Thakoors  come 
from  the  wilds  of  Marwar,  portly  Sihks  from  Jeypore,  fierce- 
looking  Afghans  from  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass,  thin  sickly 
opium-eaters  from  Malwa,  camel-breeders  from  Sind,  Parsee 
sun-worshippers  from  Bombay,  and  British  officers  from  the 
country  around,  assemble  here. 

The  shining  lake,  with  twinkling  lotus-flowers,  the  gilded 
summits  and  white  walls  of  the  Hindoo  temples,  the  gaily- 
dressed  people,  and  the  rugged  mountains  that  fill  up  the 
background,  form  a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

The  noise  is  deafening — bellowing  of  buffaloes,  lowing  of 
oxen,  neighing  of  horses,  braying  of  mules  and  asses,  barking 
of  dogs,  shrill  calling  of  women,  and  shouting  of  men  form  a 
chorus  of  the  most  admired  confusion.  Those  who  know  the 
camel  soon  recognize  many  of  the  unearthly  sounds  as  coming 
from  him. 
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For  miles  over  the  plain  little  is  to  be  seen  but  herds  of 
noisy  Indian  camels — mild,  patient  beasts  the  books  say.  Let 
a  would-be  buyer  seize  a  camel  and  load  it;  then  the  noise 
made  by  that  individual  camel  is  appalling.  The  "patient" 
brute  will  often  seize  the  innocent  purchaser  and  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  his  teeth. 

The  bullocks  look  quiet  and  easy  in  their  minds,  as  if  know- 
ing that  no  Hindoo  will  kill  and  eat  them.  The  sale  of  horses 
is  also  large. 

Of  wares,  we  saw  camel-hair  ropes  and  clothes,  native  cloth 
of  cotton  and  wool,  grain,  guns  and  pistols,  powder  and  shot, 
saddles,  looking-glasses,  knives  and  telescopes.  Sweetmeats, 
parched  millet  and  cakes  were  in  great  demand,  soda-water 
and  brandy  were  there,  for  the  Rajpoots  are  not  abstainers 
like  the  Moslems,  and  sellers  of  holy  water  from  the  Ganges. 

Beggars,  lame,  halt,  blind  and  robust,  were  there  to  add  to 
the  din,  and  thrice-holy  men,  with  mud  in  their  hair  and  on 
their  bodies,  with  nails  uncut,  naked,  but  full  of  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  girl  was  seized  by  a  crocodile  in 
the  lake,  but  he  was  shot  in  the  eyes  by  a  passing  European. 
The  natives  mobbed  the  European  and  dragged  him  before  the 
judge  for  wantonly  hurting  their  religious  feelings  by  killing  a 
sacred  muggur  (crocodile) — for  all  the  crocodiles  in  Pokur  lake 
are  sacred. 

'But  where  is  the  dead  muggur?'  said  the  judge.  'I  cannot 
punish  this  man  unless  I  see  the  dead  muggur.'  As  the  uncles 
and  aunts,  the  parents  and  cousins,  and  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  had  most  likely  disposed  of  him  already,  the  natives 
would  not  have  found  it  easy  to  produce  him,  and  so  the  quick- 
witted judge  appeased  the  people  and  freed  the  man." — }F. 
Knighton. 

The  Central  Provinces  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  table-land.  The 
railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  which  passes  through  Juhhulpore,  the 
great  centre  of  trade,  has  opened  up  a  fine  cotton -growing  district.  Sheep 
are  bred  on  the  hills,  and  at  Punnah  among  the  Vindhya  Mountains  there 
are  diamond  mines.  Nagpore  is  a  military  station;  many  parts  of  the 
town  are  very  meanly  built  and  dirty. 
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To  the  north  are  the  protected  states  of  the  Indore  Agency,  where  opium 
is  the  principal  exported  product ;  to  the  west  is  the  province  of  Berar — 
placed  in  the  hands  of  England  by  the  Nizam  in  payment  for  arrears  of 
debt — famous  for  its  cotton ;  to  the  south-west  is  Hyderabad,  the  largest 
native  Indian  state.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  hills  and  teak  is 
abundant  in  the  forests.     The  Nizam  resides  at  the  city  of  Hyderabad.     To 

the  south  is  Mysore,  a  highly 
fertile  state,  at  present  under 
British  administration  during 
the  minority  of  the  prince: 
its  principal  town,  Bangalore, 
has  botanical  gardens  and  an 
experimental  farm. 

Burmali  consists  of  Lower 
Burmah,  the  coast  districts 
of  Aracan  and  Tenasserim, 
and  Upper  Burmah,  including 
the  tributary  Shan  States. 
The  fertile  lowlands  yield 
abundant  rice  harvests.  The 
forests  contain  valuable  timber 
— teak,  oak  and  hardwoods — 
bamboo,  palm  s  and  dyes.  Coal, 
iron,  tin,  rubies  and  petroleum 
are  obtained  from  the  earth; 
salt  is  prepared  along  the 
coast.  The  exports  are  rice, 
timber,  salt,  precious  stones, 
gum,  petroleum,  oil,  ivory, 
and  skins.  Bangoon,  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  has  a  large  inland  trade  by  river  and  railways,  and  contains 
rice-mills,  timber-yards,  and  a  government  dockyard.  Mandalay,  on  the  Irra- 
waddy, is  a  large  walled  town  and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Akyab, 
in  Aracan,  is  a  rice-shipping  port,  having  good  and  safe  anchorage ;  tea  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Moulmein,  on  the  Salween,  is  the  port  of 
Tenasserim,  and  exports  teak,  rice,  tobacco,  lac,  ivory,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
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The  following  account  of  Burmah's  Ruby  Mines  is  taken 
from  Mr.  G.  S.  Streeter's  description  of  the  British  expedition 
in  1887:— 

Our  way  led  along  mountain  tracks  where  the  only  transport 
was  that  of  pack  mules  and  ponies,  and  hard  work  these  poor 
beasts  found  it,  often  ascending  2000  feet  in  a  day.     At  each 
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camp  new  and  curious  views  would  open  out  before  us ;  at  one 
point  the  plains  and  hills  between  us  and  Bhamo  could  be  seen 
stretching  for  miles  in  the  bright  evening  sunlight;  next  morn- 
ing the  same  country  would  be  covered  with  white  clouds 
floating  far  below  our  position,  like  some  huge  snow-field. 
Again,  at  another  camp  would  be  discovered  away  to  the  east 
some  mountain  range  of  Yunnan  veiled  in  the  mist. 

On  our  approach,  the  chief  men  of  the  district  bolted  with 
the  revenue  which  they  had  collected  to  pay  mercenaries. 
Their  men  looted  the  rich  villages  and  then  dispersed,  while 
we  entered  the  Ruby  Mine  valleys  without  firing  another  shot. 
On  the  morning  of  January  27  th  the  last  ridge  overlooking 
Mogok  was  reached,  and  the  town  lay  at  our  feet.  Gilt 
pagodas,  glittering  steeples,  monasteries,  and  houses  prettily 
situated  in  a  long  valley,  with  a  background  of  hills  towering 
high  above,  rich  with,  the  different  colours  of  jungle  foliage, 
and  here  and  there  tinted  with  patches  of  red  and  white,  where 
a  landslip  had  torn  away  the  forest  trees,  or  a  new  mine  had 
been  opened.  Such  was  the  first  impression  of  the  land  of  the 
mines. 

Centuries  ago,  this  valley  must  have  been  an  immense  lake, 
and  before  that  a  volcanic  crater;  this  will  account  for  the 
curious  bones  which  the  natives  find  in  digging  for  gems,  The 
ridge  we  had  passed,  known  as  the  Golden  Mountains,  runs 
east  and  west  from  the  backbone  of  Burmah,  dividing  the 
Irrawaddy  and  Salween  rivers,  and  having  its  highest  peak 
behind  Mogok,  the  Dark  Mountain  (9000  feet).  The  town 
of  Mogok  is  the  political  and  commercial  centre  of  the  district; 
from  it  mule  tracks  lead  to  various  Shan  states,  and  a  bazaar  is 
held  in  its  market  on  every  fifth  day,  which  is  attended  by  the 
people  of  the  villages  for  fifty  miles  round.  The  people  are  of 
many  races — Burmese,  descendants  of  Hindoos  captured  from 
Assam  and  sent  to  the  ruby  mines  in  slave  gangs,  hill-tribes 
dressed  almost  like  Italian  peasants,  labourers  of  mixed 
Burmese  and  Chinese  descent,  who  form  an  industrious  body 
of  workmen  and  are  known  by  their  curious  blue  dress  of 
native  serge,   Chinese,   who  are  the  traders  of  the  district, 
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moving  about  with  their  caravans  of  pack  mules  loaded  with 
European  cotton  goods. 

The  mines  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Huge  fissures  in  the  hard 
gneiss  rock,  which  have  become  filled  with  a  soft  reddish  and 
blackish  clayey  earth,  generally  containing  rubies:  these  are 
called  "loos"  or  caves.  The  earth  is  extracted  and  washed  by 
hand  in  small,  round  flat  trays  of  bamboo  basket-work.  (2) 
The  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  show  strata  of  red  and  white  clayey 
earth,  among  which  are  found  rubies  and  sapphires.  (3)  Pits 
are  dug  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys,  and  at  depths  of  from 
4  to  20  feet  layers  of  ruby -bearing  earth  are  found. 

The  climate  has  favoured  the  seclusion  of  the  district.  The 
forest  roads  are  full  of  malaria.  The  valleys  around  Mogok 
are  at  sunrise  covered  with  a  wet  blanket  of  thick  white  mist 
to  the  height  of  over  100  feet.  The  extremes  of  temperature 
are  very  great;  the  thermometer  is  often  at  26°  F.  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  at  90'  F.  in  the  shade  at  noon  (in  January).  The 
soil  is  fertile ;  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees  grow  in  the  gardens 
of  the  village  monasteries;  tea  is  wild  upon  the  hill  slopes. 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  is  traversed  by  the  Brahmapootra;  its 
valleys  of  rich  black  mould  are  periodically  inundated  by  that  river. 
Coffee,  tea,  india-rubber,  and  trees  yielding  gum  grow  wild  on  the  hills; 
they  are  also  cultivated,  as  well  as  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  opium,  and  the 
areca-nut.  The  Khasia  Hills  are  in  the  centre  of  the  tea-growing  district. 
The  neighbouring  Garrow  Hills  yield  coal ;  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
are  obtained ;  gold  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The  total  area  of  the  new 
province  is  over  106,000  square  miles,  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  31 
millions,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  England.  Dacca,  once  noted  for  its 
muslin,  has  been  made  the  capital  of  the  new  province ;  Chittagong  is  its 
chief  sea-port.  Other  towns  are  Sylhet  in  the  Surma  valley,  and  Gauhati 
in  the  Brahmapootra  valley. 

Tea-gardens. — "The  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  which  in 
size  and  appearance  resembles  the  hazel-nut.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  carefully-made  beds  in  December  and  January,  and  re- 
quire to  be  kept  shaded  at  first.  The  planting  out  of  the  seed- 
lings begins  in  April. 

The  site  of  a  tea-garden  should  be  well-drained  and  elevated, 
so  that  no  water  lodges  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.     The 
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slopes  of  low  hills  rising  above  the  marshy  valleys  are  the 
favourite  places  in  Assam. 

On  the  hill-summit  may  be  seen  the  neat  bungalow  of  the 
planter,  lower  down  the  huts  of  the  coolies,  while  the  tea- 
bushes  are  studded  in  rows  with  mathematical  precision  all 
round  the  sides. 

The  best  soil  is  virgin  forest,  rich  in  vegetable  mould.    Care 
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is  taken  that  this  fertile  earth  is  not  washed  away  by  the  tropi- 
cal rains. 

The  plants  are  about  4  feet  apart,  and  for  two  years  require 
weeding,  and  then  pruning.  The  clippings  are  buried  about 
the  roots  for  manure. 

They  come  into  bearing  in  the  third  year,  and  the  yield  in- 
creases till  the  tenth  year. 

The  produce  consists  of  the  'flushes'  or  successive  shoots  of 
young  leaves  and  buds :  from  five  to  seven  flushes  appear  in 
the  season  from  March  to  November. 

The  bushes  are  picked  by  women  and  children,  who  carry 
the  baskets  of  leaves  to  the  factory.  The  leaves  are  spread 
lightly  on  trays  or  mats  for  a  night,  to  wither. 
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They  are  then  'rolled'  by  coolies  or  by  machinery,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  twist  the  leaves  up  tight  that  they  may  ferment. 

The  fermenting  is  then  arrested  by  drying,  with  the  help  of 
a  fire,  and  sometimes  of  special  machinery. 

The  tea  is  now  sorted  in  sieves  according  to  size  and  quality, 
from  the  fine  Flowery  Pekoe  to  the  common  Broken  Congou, 
and  packed  in  the  well-known  lead -lined  tea-chests." — Sir  W. 
Hunter. 

Madras  occupies  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
It  includes  the  salubrious  districts  of  the  Neilgherries  and  the  Mysore  table- 
land, but  the  temperature  in  the  greater  part  of  the  province  is  considered 
too  high  for  wheat.  The  land  is  well  cultivated;  rice,  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  maize,  hemp,  ginger,  pepper,  cinchona,  turmeric,  saffron,  chillies,  and 
fruits  are  cultivated:  timber  is  common.  The  Neilgherries  are  noted  for 
coffee,  spices,  and  cinchona.  Gold  has  been  found  in  quartz  rocks  at 
Wynaad. 

The  city  of  Madras  is  built  on  a  sandy  shore  open  to  the  ocean,  and  for- 
merly, in  sudden  gales  and  cyclones,  ships  were  compelled  to  weigh  anchor 
and  proceed  to  sea  for  safety,  while  landing  was  always  difficult,  often 
dangerous.  An  enclosed  harbour  and  landing-pier  within  it  have  been  con- 
structed, and  have  proved  very  successful.  The  lighthouse,  a  Doric  column 
120  feet  high,  shows  a  light  20  miles  off.  Fort  St.  George  commands  the 
town  and  the  roads  where  ships  anchor.  Madras  is  well  built,  the  houses 
have  shrubs  and  gardens,  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.     The  population  is  510,000. 

Trichinopoly  is  celebrated  for  its  temple,  an  enormous  gaudily  decorated 
pile:  Tanjore  has  also  a  well-known  temple,  and  has  hardware  and  cutlery 
manufactures. 

Bombay  extends  along  the  west  coast  from  Mysore  to  Beloochistan.  The 
principal  productions  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  cocoa-nuts,  ivory, 
skins,  and  wool.  The  city  of  Bombay  is  built  on  an  island:  it  received  its 
name  from  the  Portuguese  on  account  of  the  "Good  Harbour"  {horn  bahia), 
which  occupies  the  beautiful  and  capacious  bay  between  the  island  and  the 
coast. 

There  are  extensive  docks  and  markets  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  Calcutta  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  and  the  port  is  favourably 
situated  for  traffic  to  England  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Hence  it  has  grown 
rapidly  in  size  and  importance,  and  along  with  Calcutta  now  ranks  among 
the  most  populous  towns  in  the  British  dominions.  The  population  is 
776,000. 

The  city  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  contains  a  castle,  government 
buildings,  docks,  many  residences  of  European  and  Parsee  merchants,  and 
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several  educational  establishments,  including  a  university.  It  has  also 
cotton-mills,  print-works,  and  ship-building  yards. 

Poonah  is  a  charming  town  of  163,000  people,  on  the  hills  to  the  south- 
west of  Bombay,  and  is  surrounded  by  market-gardens  under  canal  irriga- 
tion. It  is  a  large  army-station,  and  is  the  resort  of  the  principal  Bombay 
officials  during  the  rains  from  July  to  October. 

Surat,  on  the  Tapty,  was  at  one  time  the  chief  port  and  manufacturing 
town  of  India:  its  cotton  manufactures  have  disappeared,  and  the  large  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  are  made  by  barges  to  Bombay  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  harbour.  Kurrachee,  the  port  of  the  Indus,  has,  since  it  came  into 
English  possession,  developed  the  resources  of  Sind  and  promoted  transit 
traffic  with  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Bombay. — "Bombay  is  a  densely-peopled  city;  London  has 
on  the  average  eight  persons  in  each  house,  Bombay  has  twenty- 
one.  Yet  it  is  healthy; 
the  death-rate  is  about 
the  same  as  in  London. 

The  city  is  on  an 
island,  22  square  miles 
in  area,  joined  to  the 
land  by  a  short  embank- 
ment. Supplies  are 
drawn  from  the  island, 
and  by  market  boats 
which  crowd  the  bay, 
and  ply  along  the  coast 
and  inland  creeks. 

I  visited  the  great 
wet  dock,  and  the  hand- 
some city  markets. 
Everything  is  there  for 
sale — vegetables,  fruits, 
flowers,  corn,  butter, 
meat,  fish,  salt,  poultry,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  a  tiger-cat. 

We  came  to  a  sacred  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  old  city, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  London  square,  full  of  water,  very 
dirty,  to  which  people  run  in  from  the  streets  to  bathe,  while 
others  are  washing  clothes.  On  one  side  is  the  sacred  temple, 
the  roof  covered  with  pigeons. 
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The  streets  are  quaint,  every  house  having  its  own  architec- 
ture and  special  colouring.  The  shopkeepers  are  seated  cross- 
legged  in  their  open  shops,  many  taking  coffee  with  their  cus- 
tomers, and  crowds  of  people  are  stalking  along  the  streets. 

The  syces  (runners)  with  our  carriage  call  out  to  clear  the 
way.  The  people  are  tall  and  thin,  but  stately,  varied  and 
picturesque  as  to  dress,  contented-looking,  and  most  of  them 
with  fine  intelligent  eyes. 

At  a  cotton-mill  in  the  suburbs  the  native  owner  said,  '  It 
takes  1200  people  to  do  what  500  can  with  you.'  The  houses 
of  the  mill  hands  were  huts  under  the  shade  of  trees — wide, 
low  houses,  the  roofs  covered  with  broad  leaves  down  to  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  no  windows,  and  a  low  door  through 
which  a  man  must  creep. 

The  thick  thatch  and  absence  of  windows  keep  out  the  sun, 
and  the  people  take  their  food  out  of  doors  mostly.  The  little 
naked  children  looked  healthy.  In  the  mills  the  monthly 
wages  are  for  a  girl  or  boy  10s.,  sl  woman  16s.,  and  a  man  32s. 
Coal  costs  405.  per  ton. 

We  crossed  the  bay  to  the  rock  caves  of  Elephanta.  The 
bay  is  beautiful,  with  islands  and  capes,  wooded  and  steep,  and 
a  distant  coast  running  to  4000  feet  high.  The  heavy  rains 
have  made  the  low  islands  a  bright  green,  and  refreshing  to 
the  eye  after  the  barren  rocks  and  sandy  deserts  of  the  Eed 
Sea. 

On  the  summit  of  Malabar  Hill  is  a  tower  inhabited  by  vul- 
tures, which  are  protected  by  the  Parsees,  who  dispose  of  their 
dead  there.  The  birds  watch  the  approach  of  a  funeral  from 
their  '  Tower  of  Silence.'  The  body  is  carried  to  an  open  cham- 
ber in  it,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  every  particle  of  flesh  is 
cleared  off  the  bones  by  the  unclean  birds,  and  the  bones  drop 
down  into  a  dry  well  where  they  remain  for  after  removal. 
Returning  home  in  the  lovely  moonlight  we  passed  the  Hindoo 
cemetery,  and  saw  a  funeral  pyre,  on  which  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased Hindoo  was,  after  their  fashion,  being  burnt." — James 
Caird. 
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Aden  is  the  Asiatic  Gibraltar — a  small  rocky  peninsula,  1776 
feet  high,  and  strip  of  land  adjoining,  70  square  miles  in  area, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  118  miles  east  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea.     Aden  is  a  dependency  of  Bombay. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  built  in  a  deep  hollow,  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano, 
and  is  backed  by  steep  and  bare  volcanoes,  seldom  visited  by  rain,  and 


Aden,  the  anchorage  from  the  north. 

almost  without  vegetation.     The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  tanks  dug 
in  the  limestone  rock. 

The  port  is  known  as  the  "  coal-hole"  of  the  East,  and  is  the 
chief  coaling  station  for  Indian  mail  steamers.  It  is  also  im- 
portant as  being  the  last  of  the  chain  of  strongholds  which, 
beginning  with  Gibraltar,  guard  the  route  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  India. 

The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  not  unhealthy.  The  trade  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Arabian  port:  coffee,  hides,  gums,  and  ivory  are  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  coasts;  coals  and  cotton  goods  are  imported.  Up- 
wards of  1600  vessels  visit  the  port  yearly.  The  population  has  risen  from 
600  in  1839,  when  the  British  captured  it,  to  about  40,000. 

Perim  is  an  island  of  rocky  table-land  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
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Mandeb,  10  miles  from  Africa  and  2  miles  from  Arabia.  It  is 
almost  without  vegetation,  and  quite  destitute  of  Avater-springs. 
It  has  a  harbour,  and  commands  the  navigable  portions  of  the 
strait.     A  fort  and  lighthouse  have  been  erected  on  it. 

The  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  are  off  the  coast  of  Arabia.  They  were 
ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea 
cable,  and  are  valuable  for  guano. 

Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  noted  for  their  pearl-fishery,  are 
governed  by  a  sheikh  under  British  protection. 

Socotra,  150  miles  east  of  Cape  Guardafui,  became  a  British  protectorate 
in  1886.  The  island  produces  the  finest  aloes.  Though  it  belongs  to 
Africa  the  island  is  a  dependency  of  Aden. 

The  Somali  Coast  Protectorate  extends  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui,  with  military  posts  at  the  ports  of  Berbera 
and  Zeilah.  The  trade  is  with  Aden,  which  it  supplies  with  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  population  is  nomadic,  and  no  reliable  estimate  of  its  number 
can  be  given.  In  1898  the  Protectorate  was  placed  under  the  foreign 
office,  and  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  Aden. 

THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Straits  Settlements  consist  of  the  islands  of  Singapore 
and  Penang  and  the  coast  districts  of  Malacca  and  Province 
Wellesley,  all  bordering  on  the  Malacca  Straits  and  neigh- 
bouring protected  territory.  Though  near  the  equator  the 
climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  almost  uniform  throughout 
the  year;  hence  the  forests  are  always  green. 

They  are  very  fertile,  and,  with  inferior  tillage,  produce  good  crops  of 
spices,  rice,  tropical  fruits,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  gums.  Timber 
is  plentiful ;  tigers  and  other  wild  animals  are  numerous.  Tin  and  gold- 
dust  are  the  chief  minerals.  Besides  their  own  products  these  colonies  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  East  Indian  and  Chinese  coasts,  making  Singapore 
the  emporium  of  export  and  import  trade.  The  governor  of  Singapore  rules 
the  four  settlements ;  Penang  and  Malacca  have  lieutenant-governors. 

Singapore  is  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  Isle  of  Wight;  both 
islands  too  are  remarkable  for  their  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  their  vege- 
tation. It  is  within  80  miles  of  the  equator,  but  frequent  showers  keep  the 
land  perpetually  bright  with  verdure  and  flowers,  and  agriculture  is  improv- 
ing ;  the  principal  crops  are  gambier-bushes,  pepper-vines,  cocoa-nut  trees, 
pine-apples,  nutmeg  trees  (which  yield  also  mace),  cloves,  ginger,  fruits,  and 
sugar-cane. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  island.     It  has  manu- 
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factures  of  preparing  the  sago  imported  from  Sumatra,  and  dressing  and 
spinning  pine-apple  fibres  for  the  Chinese  manufacture  of  pina-cloth.  Its 
harbour  is  a  provisioning  and  coaling  station  for  vessels  in  the  China  trade ; 
turtles,  fish,  and  vegetables  are  very  cheap.  It  imports  coals  from  Labuan, 
coffee,  spices,  and  gold-dust  from  Java  and  Borneo,  tea  and  camphor  from 
China,  manufactured  goods  from  England. 

The  exports  to  England  are  antimony,  tin,  gold-dust,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
sago,  tapioca,  catechu  (or 
gambler,  an  extract  from 
the  leaves  and  shoots  of  a 
plant,  used  in  tanning  and 
dyeing),  cassia  (one  species 
resembles  cinnamon  in  the 
flavour  of  its  buds  and  bark, 
another  species  yields  senna 
leaves),  benzoin  (a  fragrant 
resin),  india-rubber  (the  finest 
in  the  world),  gutta-percha, 
silk,  ivory,  hides,  tortoise- 
shells,  &c.  The  exports  to 
China  are  cottons,  pine-apple  fibre,  edible  birds'  nests,  trepang,  sharks'  fins, 
opium,  tin. 

Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  are  gums  which  exude  from  cuts  made  in 
the  bark  of  certain  trees.  Camphor  is  a  resin  found  in  the  pith  and  be- 
neath the  bark  of  the  camphor-laurel.  The  juice  of  the  jaggery  palm  yields 
sugar.  Bamboos  grow  to  the  height  of  over  100  feet;  they  are  used  for 
houses,  furniture,  and  many  purposes.  Rattans  for  wicker-work  and  walk- 
ing-sticks are  a  species  of  reed.  Sago  is  made  from  the  pith  of  a  palm,  and 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  natives  of  the  East  India  Islands.  Trepang  or 
sea-slugs  or  sea-cucumbers  are  found  on  coral  reefs ;  they  are  cured  and 
exported  to  China,  where  they  are  in  great  request  for  making  soups. 

Penang,  or  "Areca"  Island,  produces  areca-nuts,  rice,  maize,  fruits, 
spices,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tin.  The  sugar-cane  flourishes,  and  tea- 
trees  grow  wild.     George-town  has  a  safe  harbour. 

Province  Wellesley  is  a  neighbouring  strip  of  mainland  similar  in  climate 
and  productions  to  Penang,  and  under  the  same  administration. 

Malacca  produces  spices,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  gold,  and  tin.  The  town 
of  Malacca  has  some  East  Indian  trade,  and  is  a  convenient  provisioning 
port ;  it  is  of  little  importance  as  a  commercial  or  military  post. 

The  native  protected  states  are,  (1)  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong, 
which  extend  from  the  border  of  Province  Wellesley  to  that  of  Malacca; 
they  all  yield  tin  and  forest  products,  and  are  beginning  to  be  developed  by 
planters  of  tropical  produce.  (2)  The  inland  states  of  Negri  Semhilan.  (3) 
The  east  coast  state  of  Pahang,  acquired  in  1888,  with  gold  mines.  In  1896 
these  states  were  formed  into  one  administrative  federation. 
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The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  a  coral  group,  annexed  to  the  Settlements 
1886,  are  very  fertile,  and  yield  cocoa-nuts  in  abundance.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  The  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Horshing  and  Keeling,  lie 
700  miles  south-west  of  Java.     Area,  9  sq.  miles ;  population,  400. 

Christmas  Island,  about  200  miles  s.w.  of  Java  and  700  east  of  Keeling 
island,  is  about  9  miles  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  It  was 
added  to  the  Settlements  in  1891. 


Singapore. — Singapore  is  at  first  disappointing,  then  de- 
lightful. After  enduring  the  intense  heat  of  the  sheltered 
Strait  of  Malacca,  the  vessel  has  been  steaming  slightly  north- 
ward, and  on  turning  the  corner  travellers  are  revived  (though 
only  three  hours  from  the  equator)  by  the  fresh  winds  that 
sweep  past  Saghalien  down  the  China  Sea. 

At  all  the  Asiatic  ports  a  ship  is  besieged  by  a  host  of  curio- 
mongers,  who  spread  upon  the  deck  samples  of  their  country's 
gewgaws.  In  India  and  Ceylon  bargaining  is  as  earnest  as 
though  worlds  depend  on  the  result.  Eyes,  hands,  elbows, 
shoulders,  all  take  part  in  the  transaction.  Looks  of  anguish, 
pained  disappointment,  and  indignant  horror  alternate  with 
persuasive  smiles. 

At  Singapore  it  is  otherwise.  The  vendor  mumbles  his 
■price,  and  languidly  closes  his  eyes;  fate  has  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  the  rest  concerns  him  not.  When  you  coaxingly 
make  a  lower  bid,  he  half-raises  an  offended  eyelid,  snaps  his 
white  teeth,  and  shakes  his  head,  for  it  is  far  too  hot  for  ar- 
gument. 

Not  but  what  it  is  far  cooler  here  than  at  Penang,  for  rains 
are  so  frequent  that  scarce  a  day  passes  without  thunderstorms. 
And  how  beautiful  is  the  green  background  to  a  scene  full  of 
bright  colour! 

Small  quaint  boats  are  laden  with  shells  and  corals  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Perched  on  a  rowlock  or  a  boatman's 
shoulder  are  parrots  of  the  daintiest  green,  with  gray  and 
yellow  necks,  and  small  tame  birds  of  brilliant  crimson,  pain- 
fully bright  to  the  eye  in  the  vivid  sunshine. 

The  approach  to  the  town  from  the  landing-stage  (a  mile  off) 
is  unpromising;  on  either  side  are  noisome  black  swamps,  o^er 
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which  the  fishers  camp  in  wooden  shanties  raised  on  props  out 
of  the  marshy  mud. 

By  position  and  importance  Singapore  is  the  abiding-place 
of  all  Eastern  peoples.  The  stately  Parsee  from  Bombay,  in 
red  or  orange,  and  the  gentle  Baboo  of  Bengal,  in  muslin,  rub 
against  the  blue-cottoned  coolie  of  Canton.  The  pale,  weary 
Briton,  in  white  linen  and  pith  helmet,  and  the  native  of 
Manilla  in  pink  trousers  and  loose  shirt,  move  slowly  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees. 

Open  carriages  ply  for  hire,  for  the  colonists  mostly  dwell 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  air  is  exhausting.  But  the  favourite 
mode  of  locomotion  is  the  jinricksha,  a  hooded  two-wheeled 
bath-chair  drawn  by  slowly-trotting  men  in  wide  umbrella  hat, 
waist-cloth,  and  sandals — nothing  else. 

The  Malay  is  a  fine-limbed  fellow,  though  his  broad  face  and 
flat  nose  make  his  face  by  no  means  handsome.  He  loves  to 
loll  in  the  shade,  and  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  amble  along 
with  a  "ricksha"  as  a  dog  might  drag  a  kettle  and  pretend  it 
belonged  to  another.  He  will  even  condescend  to  hunt,  fish, 
snare  birds  and  butterflies,  or  dive  after  shells  and  corals;  but 
he  never  demeans  himself  so  far  as  to  do  useful  toil  in  the 
fields.     Hence  Chinese  labourers  are  imported. 

The  streets  with  their  dim  arcades  are  animated;  the 
wharves  teem  with  business.  Europeans  are  hurried  along  in 
rickshas  protected  by  white  umbrellas.  Boats,  roofed  with 
gabled  thatch,  are  packed  together.  There  are  a  few  good 
buildings — post-office,  club,  and  hotel.  The  same  go-ahead 
aspect  is  to  be  seen  about  the  place  as  may  be  noticed  in  all 
English  settlements,  however  obnoxious  the  climate. 

If  the  approach  is  bad,  and  the  town  too  bustling  for  the 
condition  of  the  thermometer,  how  delicious  is  the  still  and 
shady  quarter  of  the  European  villas!  What  a  wealth  of 
greenery,  vivid  as  the  emerald;  what  rich  colours  of  crotons; 
what  extraordinary  trees  of  bright  scarlet!  The  roads  about 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  are  rich  in  flowering  trees,  which  hang 
in  festoons  like  a  fairy  garden;  but  their  splendour  pales 
before  the  scarlet  trees  of  Singapore. 
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There  are  lofty  clumps  of  areca  and  cocoa  palms — the  plumed 
giraffes  among  trees — and  the  stiff  traveller's-palm,  erect  and 
regular  as  the  seven-branched  candlestick.  Graceful  tree-ferns 
cast  grateful  shade,  and  drip  upon  dense  thickets  of  maiden- 
hair. The  pest  of  the  gardeners  is  the  sensitive  plant,  here 
growing  as  a  weed,  while  at  home  we  treasure  its  tiny  sprays 
for  the  joy  of  pinching  it. 

While  we  gaze  and  marvel  at  Nature's  bounty,  the  greenery 
turns  black,  the  brazen  sky  darkens  to  slate-colour,  rumblings 
seem  to  presage  an  earthquake.  Down  comes,  as  from  a  bucket 
of  a  giant-god,  an  avalanche  of  water,  which  in  five  minutes  is 
exhausted,  leaving  all  dripping,  sparkling,  and  fragrant. 

These  heavy  rains  make  the  ponds  and  streams  thick  with 
mud,  and  we  miss  the  clear  sparkle  of  our  own  hill-streams. 
But  Nature  is  lavish  with  insects.  Large  butterflies,  cut  out 
of  brown  velvet,  go  tumbling  among  the  boughs  like  ships  under 
stress  of  sail;  strange  creeping  things  scurry  in  and  out;  bur- 
nished green  beetles  and  large  crimson  dragon-fiies  flit  about. 

As  to  fruits,  Singapore  is  noted  for  the  mangostine,  which 
grows  nowhere  else,  save  in  the  Philippines.  An  English  nec- 
tarine would  make  it  blush  for  shame.  It  is  overpraised,  pro- 
bably because  tropical  fruits  are  nasty.  Jack-fruit  and  bread- 
fruit are  abominable,  prickly-pears  a  fraud,  persimmons  sour, 
the  loquat  a  poor  kind  of  plum,  a  mango  sticky  and  mawkish. 
The  lichee  only  is  excellent;  it  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
the  grape  and  the  cherry. — Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon  is  an  island  off  the  southern  point  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  It  is  oval  and  compact  in  shape,  and  almost  as 
large  as  Ireland.     It  is  a  crown  colony. 

The  length  is  266  miles,  width  140  miles,  and  area  25,365  miles. 

The  coasts  towards  India  are  flat,  but  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  are  rocky  and  clad  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Inland,  the  north  is  flat,  but  mountain  ridges  cover  the  south, 
rising  in  some  places  to  summits  7000  feet  high.    Adam's  Peak 
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is  the  best  known  of  these;  its  conical  top  is  conspicuous  many 
miles  off  at  sea.  Deep  valleys  intersect  the  interior;  many 
streams  make  their  way  down  to  the  sea,  but  there  are  no  large 
rivers. 

The  products  include  pearls  found  in  oysters  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  precious  stones  obtained  from  the  beds  of  streams  and 
from  granite  rocks,  salt  from  shallow  lagoons,  the  various  wild  animals  of 
India  except  tigers,  and  a  rich  vegetation.    The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy. 

Luxuriant  plant  growth  is  a  marked  feature  in  Ceylon.  When 
a  vessel  is  steaming  towards  the  island  against  the  breeze,  the 


passengers  receive  the  fragrant  odours  of  spices  and, sweet- 
smelling  plants  long  before  they  come  within  sight  of  land. 

The  cinnamon-laurel,  nutmeg-trees,  clove-trees,  fragrant  oranges,  lemon- 
grass,  luscious  fruits,  and  sweet  flowers  fill  the  air  with  their  grateful  per- 
fumes. Cocoa-nut  palms  a  hundred  feet  high  grow  in  clusters  along  the 
coast;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of  ebony,  satin-wood, 
rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  banyan  and  tamarind  trees.  Ceylon  is  famous 
for  areca-nuts,  which  are  chewed  with  betel-leaf. 

The  native  manufactures  are  working  in  gold  and  silver,  pottery,  mats, 
fans,  and  carving  in  wood,  shell,  and  ivory. 

The  cultivation  is  chiefly  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa-niits,  cinchona,  and 
cinnamon. 

Colombo  is  the  seat  of  government  and  principal  port.     It  is  a  pretty 
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town,  planted  with  trees  and  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits ;  besides  the 
government  offices  there  are  public  libraries,  museums,  hall  of  commerce, 
&c.  The  harbour  has  been  made  secure  by  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
ficent breakwater,  and  it  has  taken  the  place  of  Galle  as  the  port  of  call 
for  the  various  lines  of  mail  steamers  touching  at  Ceylon.  Trincom/ilee, 
on  the  west  coast,  has  a  fine  harbour,  used  chiefly  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
Kandy,  the  former  residence  of  the  kings,  is  a  small  town  joined  to 
Colombo  by  a  railway. 

THE  MALDIVE  AND  LACCADIVE  ISLES. 

The  Maldive  Isles,  or  the  Thousand  Isles,  lie  to  the  west  of 
Ceylon.  They  are  a  coral  group,  well-wooded,  fertile,  and 
productive  of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  husks  of  which  are  made 
the  coir  cables  prized  for  resistance  to  the  action  of  sea-water. 
From  the  corpa,  or  dried  pulp  of  the  cocoa-nut,  an  oil  is  ex- 
tracted.    The  sultan  is  tributary  to  Ceylon. 

The  Laccadive  Isles  are  a  similar  group,  north  of  the 
Maldives,  belonging  to  Britain. 

Ceylon. — Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  our  colonies,  ssljb  that  when  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Galle  he  caught  sight  of  Adam's  Peak,  a  purple  mass 
upon  the  northern  sky.  Landing  a  few  hours  after  in  a  small 
bay  surrounded  by  lofty  palm-trees,  he  found  the  streets  filled 
with  silent  crowds  of  persons — Cinghalese  of  the  coast,  inland 
Kandians,  Tamils  from  South  India,  Moormen  of  Arab  descent, 
Veddahs  or  original  inhabitants,  English,  Dutch,  Parsees,  Jews, 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  Portuguese— the  mixture  of  races  bear- 
ing testimony  to  foreign  conquest  and  trade. 

The  men,  with  white  petticoats  and  bodices,  their  hair  rolled 
into  a  knot  at  the  back  and  caught  up  by  a  high  tortoise-shell 
comb,  looked  like  women.  Jewel-sellers  swarmed  around  them, 
and  offered  rubies,  opals,  and  moon-stones  which  had  probably 
been  imported  from  an  English  glass-factory. 

Starting  by  the  coach  road  to  Colombo,  they  drove  along  a 
grand  avenue  of  giant  cocoa-palms,  the  sea  within  sight,  and 
a  native  hut  at  each  few  yards.  The  frequent  streams  form 
lagoons  near  the  shore,  and  every  two  or  three  miles  the  road 
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crossed  one  of  them.  The  waters  were  alive  with  bathers,  and 
near  the  bridge  there  was  generally  a  village,  a  bazaar,  and  a 
pagoda-like  Buddhist  temple. 

The  road  was  thronged  with  gaily-dressed  Cinghalese,  and 
here  and  there  they  would  pass  a  priest  in  saffron-coloured 
robes,  his  yellow  umbrella  borne  over  him  by  a  boy  clad  from 
top  to  toe  in  white. 

As  they  journeyed  they  noted  more  variety  in  scenery — 
scarlet-blossomed  cotton-trees,  areca-palms,  fig  and  tulip  trees, 
orchids,  ipecacuanha  and  bread-fruit.  The  dense  coast  popula- 
tion is  supported  by  cocoa-nut  palms,  which  yield  800  million 
nuts  in  a  year. 

Near  the  Black  Kiver  they  dined  off  "  horrible  oysters  of  the 
pearl-yielding  kind,"  and  crossing  the  mangrove-fringed  stream 
they  saw  a  python  swimming  to  shore.  They  learned  that 
land-leeches  are  more  troublesome  than  snakes  in  Ceylon. 

The  road  now  lay  through  the  charming  cinnamon  gardens, 
which  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  because  they  do  not  pay, 
although  the  laurel  yields  cinnamon  from  the  bark,  camphor 
from  the  roots,  and  clove-oil  from  the  leaves. 

They  rode  into  the  fort  or  European  town  of  Colombo,  and 
found  themselves  in  perhaps  the  most  graceful  street  in  the 
world :  a  double  range  of  long  low  houses  of  bright  white  stone, 
with  deep  piazzas,  buried  in  masses  of  bright  foliage  in  which 
fire-flies  were  beginning  to  play. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  an  Italian  bell-tower,  which  serves 
as  belfry,  clock-tower,  and  lighthouse.  From  its  summit  could 
be  seen  towering  high  in  the  south-east  the  peak  where  Adam 
mourned  his  son  a  hundred  years. 

They  then  visited  the  curing-house  of  the  Ceylon  Coffee 
Company,  the  government  elephant  stables,  and  the  native 
town  upon  Slave  Island. 

BORNEO  AND   HONG  KONG. 

Sarawak  is  a  coast  district  in  the  west  of  Borneo,  300  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  100  miles  wide.     In  183&  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Brooke 
reached  Sarawak  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  and  partly  by  a  show  of  force  and 
(611)  '  F 
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partly  by  conciliation  helped  the  rajah  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  Kajahship  of  Sarawak.  He  gradually  restored  order  and 
prosperity  out  of  anarchy  and  poverty,  he  introduced  laws,  developed  com- 
merce, suppressed  piracy,  freed  the  Dyaks  from  oppression,  and  caused  both 
Dyaks  and  Malays  to  live  together  contented  with  his  rule.  The  Sultan  of 
Borneo  enlarged  the  territory,  which  now  includes  valuable  forest  and 
mountain  land,  and  several  navigable  rivers.  The  products  are  sago, 
gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  gum,  rattan-canes,  rice,  dyewoods,  quicksilver, 
antimony,  gold,  diamonds,  coal.     The  government  is  a  mild  despotism. 

Labuan  is  a  small  island  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  It  is 
covered  with  forests,  and  has  a  valuable  coal-mine  worked  by  an  English 
company,  and  a  good  harbour.  The  trade  is  in  coal,  cotton,  hardware, 
and  opium.  In  1889  it  was  placed  under  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company. 

North  Borneo  is  a  part  of  the  great  East  Indian  island  of  Borneo,  and 
includes  a  coast  strip  600  miles  long,  having  an  area  equal  to  Scotland, 
which  is  managed  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  The  land  is 
fertile,  the  forests  and  fruits  are  valuable,  minerals  abundant,  and  there  is 
a  pearl-fishery.  Plantations  have  been  made  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  opium. 
Scmdakan  is  the  capital. 

Hong-Kong  is  an  island  10  miles  long,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Canton 
River,  in  the  south  of  China.  It  is  rocky  and  almost  bare,  having  no  pro- 
ducts of  its  own,  and  is  used  as  an  entrepot  for  commerce  with  the  Chinese. 
The  port,  Victoria,  stands  on  a  fine  bay,  backed  by  hills  from  1000  to  4000 
feet  high,  in  situation  and  beauty  resembling  Genoa.  The  harbour  is 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  town  contains  warehouses,  a  cathedral, 
schools,  and  government  buildings.  In  1898  Kaulung  and  the  island  of 
Lan  Tao  were  leased  by  China  to  Great  Britain  for  99  years.  The  trade 
amounts  to  about  £50,000,000  yearly. 

Hong  Kong. — The  town  of  Hong  Kong  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  a  steep  islet— a  cone-shaped  mountain  crowned  by  a 
flagstaff.  The  streets  rise,  tier  above  tier,  from  a  handsome 
quay,  with  many  trees  among  the  buildings.  Above  are  villas 
in  gardens;  and  again  above  is  the  bare  mountain. 

As  the  vessel  enters  the  bay  and  steers  among  the  many 
islands  the  view  is  magnificent  both  in  form  and  colour.  The 
bay  appears  to  be  a  vast  lake,  landlocked,  with  peaked  hills 
around  it.  This  false  idea  is  driven  away  by  the  appearance 
of  the  shipping — mercantile  andmen-of-Avar — peacefully  rocking 
at  anchor. 

The  Praya,  or  quay  road,  is  imposing,  for  the  houses  are  of 
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granite,  with  a  colonnade  and  balconies  on  each  side.  The 
arches  of  the  balconies  are  gay  with  lilies  in  pots,  porcelain 
figures?,  curtains,  and  lanterns.  The  streets  are  of  European 
width,  well  shaded  with  trees,  adorned  with  many  signs — 
oblong  boards  that  swing  heavily  in  the  breeze,  covered  with 
gilded  hieroglyphics. 

On  landing,  what  a  turmoil!  No  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  or 
carriage  wheels,  but  instead  harsh  cries  of  Sha!  Sha!  Sha! 
(ricksha!  or  chair!)  from  the  sturdy  groups  who  squat  like 
frogs  in  the  shade,  their  big  umbrella  hats  hanging  from  the 
trees. 

Traffic  is  unceasing,  and  done  at  a  brisk  trot;  the  unwary 
wanderer  is  in  constant  peril  of  being  knocked  down. 

Little  tables  set  with  food  move  jerkily  along;  sticky  sweet 
stuff,  long  bundles  of  sugar-cane,  chairs,  furniture,  boxes — all 
sway  and  swing  from  ropes  as  they  are  carried  along.  Every- 
thing is  borne  on  a  bamboo  slung  across  the  human  shoulder; 
the  stick  is  thick  and  heavy,  some  six  feet  long — a  dangerous 
weapon  in  a  street  row. 

And  street  rows  are  not  uncommon  even  in  well -policed 
Hong  Kong,  for  the  English  prison  is  more  comfortable  than 
many  a  Chinese  home,  and  all  the  riff-raff  from  the  mainland 
find  their  way  to  the  foreign  settlement. 

What  a  hubbub,  and  what  searching  odours  in  the  native 
alleys  behind  the  handsome  streets !  Stale  fish,  rotting  fruit, 
bad  drainage.  Yonder  runs  a  man  with  a  pig  at  either  end  of 
his  bamboo,  their  feet  tied  together  in  two  bunches.  It  is  plain 
that  the  animals  dislike  their  journey,  and  let  you  know  it  by 
their  din. 

In  a  corner  are  two  coolies,  using  their  bamboos  for  a  bout 
at  quarter-staff.  Crack!  one  on  the  sconce.  No  wonder  that 
so  many  have  ugly  scars  upon  their  shaven  pates. 

Another  bears  two  bobbing  cages  full  of  fowls  tight  packed. 
The  next  has  pretty-coloured  fish,  another  has  fireworks.  Here 
comes  a  great  stone  to  be  used  for  building;  its  weight  taxes 
the  muscles  of  many  men,  who  stagger  along  with  heads  bent 
and  tottering  legs.. 
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Hong  Kong  should  be  dubbed  the  "bamboo  city,"  for  every- 
where one  sees  ropes,  cords,  chairs,  masts,  sails,  hats,  rain- 
coats, matting  made  of  it. 

The  water  is  as  busy  as  the  quay.  Steam-launches  puff 
about,  junks  and  sampans  (boats)  line  the  shore.  They  are 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  but  all  are  gaudily  decorated,  and  each 
has  two  goggle  eyes  upon  the  prow;  for  a  Chinaman  argues 
"If  he  no  have  eye,  he  no  can  see." 

All  the  members  of  a  family  on  the  boats  are  bread-winners. 
The  little  child  holds  the  tiller.  The  mother  works  an  oar, 
her  baby  in  a  bag  at  her  back  like  a  staring  doll,  decked  with 
a  red  cap  and  glass  ornaments. 

Women  muffle  their  heads  in  blue  flannel,  or  wear  wide  hats 
with  a  cotton  valance.  The  coolies'  hats  are  pointed  and 
wider  than  their  shoulders.  Men  of  the  better  class  go  bare- 
headed, carrying  open  fans  in  front  of  the  face  to  save  the  eyes 
from  the  glare. 

The  native  shopmen  are  polite,  but  with  an  ill-concealed 
contempt  for  the  white  barbarian.  No  more  industrious 
mortal  exists  than  the  Chinaman;  he  is  always  at  work,  loving 
his  labour  for  work's  sake. 

The  view  among  the  villas  is  a  fine  specimen  of  human  en- 
terprise. The  islet  is  by  nature  a  bare  granite  rock.  Yet  it  is 
becoming  an  enchanted  garden,  where  rare  trees  flourish. 

For  climbing  to  the  villas  or  to  the  signal-station  on  the 
peak  one  engages  a  chair,  carried  on  long  poles  by  two  or  four 
bearers.  This  method  of  travelling  is  delightful.  It  is  noise- 
less, and  the  staves  are  so  elastic  that,  as  you  swing  up  and 
down,  you  feel  in  some  sort  as  though  you  were  flying.  Private 
chairs  are  ornamented,  and  the  bearers  are  clad  in  startling 
liveries  of  white  cotton  trimmed  with  stripes. 

— Hon.  Lewis  Wingjieldy  adapted. 

Wei-hai-Wei,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  was  leased  to  Great 
Britain  in  1898.  Besides  the  bay  and  harbour  and  the  islands  in  the  bay 
the  territory  includes  a  strip  of  10  English  jniles  along  the  coast  of  the  bay, 
having  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles. 
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British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  Africa  occupy  an 
area  of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles.  They  may  be  grouped 
— (1)  South  African  Colonies,  (2)  British  South  Central  Africa, 
(3)  British  East  Africa,  (4)  West  Africa  Settlements,  (5)  In- 
sular Possessions. 

Africa  in  the  north  is  mostly  desert,  and  in  the  centre  and  south  a 
table-land  by  no  means  easy  of  access.  The  tropical  uplands  are  slowly 
unfolding  their  resources  to  adventurous  travellers,  and  European  influ- 
ences are  opening  trade  routes  to  the  interior  along  the  Nile,  Congo,  and 
other  great  rivers,  and  upon  the  great  lakes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  south,  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the 
valuable  animal  products,  especially  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  dry 
healthy  air  in  most  parts — all  prove  attractions  to  traders  and  colonists. 

SOUTH  AFEICAN   COLONIES. 

These  colonies  occupy  the  southern  end  of  Africa,  and  con- 
sist of  (1)  Cape  Colony,  with  the  protected  state  of  Basuto- 
land;  (2)  Natal,  with  which  is  now  incorporated  Zululandand 
Tongoland;  (3)  Orange  River  Colony;  (4)  Transvaal. 

Cape  Colony  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Orange  River  to  Natal. 
It  has  to  the  north  of  it  German  South-West  Africa,  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal.  Natal 
has  to  the  south  of  it  Pondoland  and  Griqualand  East,  to  the  north  of 
it  the  Transvaal  and  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  to  the  west  of  it 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Basutoland.  The  Orange  River  Colony  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Colony  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Vaal,  and  west  of  Cape  Colony  and  Basutoland.  The  Transvaal  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  to  the  south  of  Rhodesia.  It  has 
on  the  west  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  and  to  the  east  the  Portuguese 
possessions. 
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The  western  strip  north  of  Orange  River  (except  Walfisch  -Bay,  which 
belongs  to  Cape  Colony)  is  under  German  influence. 

The  first  settlement,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  southern  colony,  was 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  during  the  present  century  British 
influence  has  spread  along  the  coast  and  inland,  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  the 
Portuguese  territory  at  Delagoa  Bay.  We  will  follow  the  same  order,  and 
describe  the  coast  before  proceeding  inland. 

COASTS. 

Waljisch  Bay  was  formerly  a  place  of  resort  for  South  Sea  whalers 
(hence  its  name).  The  harbour,  easily  approached  by  a  channel  of  4  or 
5  fathoms  in  depth,  is  completely  sheltered  except  from  N.w.  winds,  which 
are  rare.  The  geographical  and  political  importance  of  the  possession 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  The  Germans  have  a  small  settlement  at 
Angra  Pecquefia, 

Saldanha  Bay  is  the  only  good  natural  harbour  on  the  coast ;  St.  Helena 
Bay  and  Table  Bay  are  open.  A  breakwater  in  Table  Bay  and  docks  afford 
ample  protection  and  accommodation  to  the  shipping  of  Cape  Town ;  the 
bay  receives  its  name  from  a  flat-topped  mountain  overlooking  the  harbour. 

Stretching  south  of  Cape  Town  is  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  bold  promontory  1000  feet  high,  having  False  Bay  with  the  inner  harbour 
of  Simon's  Bay  on  its  eastern  side.  Simon's  Bay  has  well  sheltered  and 
safe  anchorage,  and  is  used  as  a  naval  station. 

To  the  south-east  is  Cape  Agulhas  or  the  "Needles,"  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent.  The  great  Agulhas  Bank  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  as  Great  Fish  River  (560  miles),  and  is  from  100  to  200 
miles  broad;  its  southern  edge  is  washed  by  the  Cape  current;  it  teems 
with  fish,  and  whales  and  seals  are  also  abundant. 

The  south  coast  is  backed  with  hills  intersected  by  mountain  torrents; 
the  only  inlet  of  importance  is  Algoa  Bay  with  its  harbour  at  Port 
Elizabeth.  The  east  coast  is  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  hilly  forests 
with  many  streams;  there  are  harbours  at  East  London  and  Port  Natal. 

SURFACE. 

The  great  southern  table-land  of  Africa  ends  in  this  region  in 
a  series  of  terraces,  each  bordered  by  a  mountain  range.  Thus, 
from  the  coast  hills  of  the  south  we  ascend  the  Lange  Berg 
(long  mountains),  thence  across  the  Little  Karroo  table-land  to 
the  lofty  Zwarte  Berg  (black  mountains),  beyond  which  is  the 
second  terrace,  the  Great  Karroo  plateau,  which  has  for  its 
northern  border  the  highest  range  in  the  colony,  consisting  of 
the  Hoggeveld  Momitains  and  the  Nieuveld  and  Drakenherg  (dragon 
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mountains).  Northward  begins  the  table-land  with  the  Orange 
River  Plateau,  beyond  which  is  the  Kalahari  Desert. 

The  Great  Karroo  covers  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet.  The  name  means  "dry"  or  "barren"  in 
Hottentot  language;  the  soil  is  clay  and  sand,"  coloured  red  Vi^ith  iron,  and 
in  many  places  impregnated  with  salt;  it  rests  on  hard  blue  slate. 

As  the  streams  are  dry  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  the  ground  becomes 
during  that  period  as  hard  as  brick  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation. 
After  a  few  days'  rain  grasses  and  bulbous  roots,  which  have  been  encased 
in  the  hard  soil,  spring  up  everywhere,  covering  the  surface  with  bright 
flowers  and  sweet  pasture. 

The  Little  Karroo  is  similar  in  character  but  of  less  area  and  elevation. 
Both  are  supposed  to  be  beds  of  ancient  lakes.  The  Orange  River  Plateau 
is  3000  to  4000  feet  high;  it  is  generally  dry  and  sandy,  is  traversed  by 
deeply  cut  river  channels,  and  has,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  extensive 
swamps  or  "vleys,"  many  of  which  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
salt. 

The  southern  mountains  extend  to  the  north-east  and  north-west,  forming 
a  triple  border.  The  innermost  range  forms  the  watershed,  and  contains 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  colonies:  Compass  Berg  is  8500  feet  high, 
Cathkin  Peak  is  10,520  feet  high,  and  Mount  Hamilton  11,700. 

The  inland  region  is  drained  by  the  Orange  River  and  its  affluents ;  the 
terraced  borders  are  drained  by  streams  which  rise  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Nieuveld  and  Drakenberg  ranges. 

The  Orange  River  is  formed  by  the  Nu  Gariep  and  the  Vaal,  which  have 
each  a  course  of  400  miles  from  the  Drakenberg  Mountains ;  it  flows  west 
for  650  miles  through  a  deep  rocky  channel.  There  are  several  falls — at 
the  Great  Falls  the  river  descends  150  feet — and  it  has  sand-banks  at  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  navigation. 

The  coast  rivers  make  their  way  through  the  mountain  chains  by  narrow 
valleys  called  kloofs,  their  beds  being  frequently  in  steep -sided  inaccessible 
chasms  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  The  western  and  southern  streams  are 
almost  dry  during  part  of  the  year;  they  are  swollen  to  violent  torrents  in 
the  rainy  season  and  on  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 

The  Olifants  (elephants)  River  drains  the  Great  Karroo,  and  in  flood 
times  brings  down  rich  mud,  which  it  deposits  in  its  lower  course,  making 
rich  corn  lands.  The  Breede  River  passes  through  a  fertile  district  and  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  inland. 

The  Great  Fish  River  is  a  mountain  torrent,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
sudden  and  great  risings  after  thunder-storms.  The  eastern  rivers  have  a 
more  regular  supply  of  water;  the  principal  are  the  Great  Kei  River,  the 
St.  John,  and  the  Tugcla.  The  Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River  forms  the 
iioi-thern  boundary  of  the  Transvaal,  and  passes  through  Portuguese  terri- 
tory to  the  sea  north  of  Delagoa  Bay.     It  is  the  second  river  of  East  Africa 
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(1500  miles  long),  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles  of  its  lower  course  by  small 
vessels,  and  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks  at  the  mouth. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  very  healthy. 

In  the  south  the  temperature  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  England; 
Natal  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  Everywhere  the  air  is  clear  and  dry, 
rendering  it  very  beneficial  to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  Being  in  southern 
latitude  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  ours. 

On  the  south  coasts  the  rainfall  equals  that  of  the  east  of  England;  the 
greatest  amount  is  in  Natal,  and  it  decreases  from  the  south-east  toward" 


the  west;  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  rain  is  almost  unknown. 
The  west  winds  of  their  winter  (April  to  October)  bring  rain  to  the  west 
coasts,  and  the  summer  easterly  trade- winds  supply  the  east  coasts. 
Thunder-storms  are  rare  in  the  west,  but  frequent  and  violent  in  the  east. 
Hot  winds  sometimes  blow  from  the  north,  when  vegetation  suffers.  Snow 
lies  on  the  higher  mountains  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.— "This  cape  has  no  title  to  the  name, 
neither  was  Yasco  da  Gama  the  discoverer.     The  first  to  pass 
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it  was  Bartholomeo  Dias,  in  1487,  when  the  Aveather  was  so 
bad  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  sight  it  on  his  outward  course, 
but  only  on  his  return,  and  then  he  called  it  Cabo  Tormentoso 
or  Cape  Stormy.  His  king,  to  encourage  further  attempts  to 
reach  India,  changed  the  name  into  the  very  opposite  one 
which  the  Cape  now  bears.  Poor  Dias  had  no  reason  to 
consent  to  the  change,  for  in  1500  he  lost  his  life  during  a 
terrible  storm  in  those  very  regions. 

The  road  from  Simon's  Town  to  the  Cape  is  17  miles,  over  a 
wild,  sandy,  mountainous  ridge,  with  occasional  dwellings  and 
cultivated  spots  of  vegetable  and  barley  growths.  Strange- 
looking  small  wild  animals  appeared  and  disappeared  among 
the  rocks  as  we  passed  along,  and  large  hawks  and  eagles 
screamed  and  wheeled  above  us  in  the  sky.  The  last  mile  was 
a  severe  pull,  and  arrived  at  the  lighthouse  I  surveyed  the 
gigantic  cliffs  and  the  ocean  below  at  a  depth  of  840  feet. 
IVom  the  edge  of  the  overhanging  cliff  a  vast  independent 
mass  is  seen  jutting  directly  out  into  the  sea,  and  at  the  bottom 
stands  a  large  rocky  pillar.  This  projecting  mass  is  called 
Vasco  da  Gama,  a  noble  monument  to  the  heroic  navigator. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  separate  points  here,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  same  vast  imposing  mass  of  rock  is  the 
darksome  headland  which  Dias  named  Cape  Stormy. 

Yet,  on  looking  at  the  map,  it  seems  strange  that  this  point 
should  have  been  prominent  in  the  early  navigators'  observa 
tions  If  you  open  your  right  hand  and  lay  it  on  the  table, 
the  fingers  together  and  the  thumb  rather  apart,  you  have  a 
very  fair  figure  of  the  Coast  of  South  Africa.  The  thumb  is 
the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  Cape  Point  at 
the  nail;  the  hollow  space  between  thumb  and  fingers  is  False 
Bay;  and  your  middle  finger  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
continent.  This  Cape  Agulhas  is  in  features  by  no  means 
prominent,  and  its  name  was  given  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  small  hidden  rocks  that  cluster  under  water,  like  needles,  in 
front  of  it."—/.  J.  Aubertin. 
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PKODUCTIONS. 

Minerals  are  abundant  in  Natal  and  Transvaal,  where  gold  is 
found.  Copper  is  plentiful  in  Little  Namaqualand,  and  there 
are  diamond-fields  in  Griqualand  West. 

Coal  exists  in  thin  seams  in  the  Nieuveld  Mountains.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Natal  and  Transvaal  includes  also  coal,  copper,  lead,  black-lead, 
marble,  saltpetre,  and  alum. 

Plants  include  many  varieties  of  beautiful  heaths,  gay 
orchids  and  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  elegant  grasses,  aloes  and 
other  plants  of  the  cactus  kind  which  flourish  in  an  arid  soil. 
The  few  forests  contain  oak  and  hard-wood  trees. 

The  blue  gum-tree  has  been  introduced.  There  are  no  indigenous  fruits 
of  value.  In  the  north-east  the  wild  grape,  cotton,  coffee,  flax,  and  hemp 
grow  uncultivated. 

Wild  Animals  are  now  rare  in  the  south,  but  numerous 
northward:  they  include  several  species  of  deer,  carnivorous 
and  thick-skinned  animals,  crocodiles  and  venomous  reptiles, 
ostriches,  vultures,  &c. 

Among  the  animals  are  the  antelopes,  the  giraffe,  lion,  leopard,  hyaena, 
jackal,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  buffalo.  Ostriches  are  numerous 
in  the  north;  ostrich  hunting  is  forbidden  in  Cape  Colony.  The  vulture 
and  birds  of  bright  plumage  and  venomous  reptiles  are  found;  the  crocodile 
exists  only  in  the  warm  rivers  of  the  north ;  swarms  of  locusts  sometimes 
destroy  the  crops. 

PEOPLE. 

The  inhabitants  of  African  descent  belong  to  tribes  of  the 
Hottentot  and  Kafir  families.  The  whites  are  of  Dutch, 
German,  and  English  descent.  Malays,  introduced  as  labourers 
by  the  Dutch,  are  numerous  in  the  south.  East  Indian  coolies 
are  employed  in  Natal. 

The  population  of  5^  millions  consists  of  1  million  whites,  30,000  Chinese, 
15,000  Malays,  about  200,000  Hottentots,  a  few  of  mixed  races  and  coolies, 
and  the  rest  Kafirs. 

The  Kafirs  have  dark  skin,  woolly  hair,  and  a  robust  body,  capable  of 
great  physical  endurance;  they  are  selfish  and  disinclined  to  serious  thought. 
As  a  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  fighting  power  the  Kafirs  have  given 
much  trouble  in  a  series  of  wars,  of  which  the  last  was  against  the  Zulu 
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tribes  under  King  Cetywayo,  who  made  a  stout  resistance  to  the  British 
troops,  and  after  his  defeat  was  allowed  to  rule  in  the  Zulu  Reserve,  adjacent 
to  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  where  he  died  in  1884.  The  Kafirs  are  a  strong 
race,  and  one  of  the  few  native  peoples  who  continue  to  increase  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Europeans.  The  Hottentots  are  of  a  pale  yellow- 
brown  complexion,  with  close  curly  hair;  their  bodies  are  rather  hardy  than 
strong.  The  Bushmen  of  the  north-west  are  akin  to  the  Hottentots,  but  are 
nearly  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  beings;  they  have  been  enslaved  by 
both  Kafirs  and  Boers. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  includes  sheep,  cattle,  horse,  and  ostrich  farm- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  corn,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

The  colonies  own  seventeen  million  sheep ;  Angora  goats  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  oxen  are  almost  the  only  beasts  of  draught.  Ostrich  farming  is 
now  a  large  and  profitable  occupation;  the  birds  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
the  flocks  fed,  tended,  and  stabled  like  other  stock.  The  annual  value  of 
the  feathers  exported  is  over  £1,000,000,  of  the  wool  £2,000,000.  Diamonds 
and  gold  to  the  value  of  over  £28,000,000  are  annually  exported. 

There  are  some  sixty  sugar  estates  in  Natal;  coffee,  cotton,  arrow- root, 
and  tobacco  are  also  grown  in  the  warmer  districts.  The  wine  of  Con- 
stantia  is  highly  esteemed.  The  apple,  pear,  orange,  melon,  peach,  banana, 
and  guava  are  cultivated.  Wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  Kafir  corn  (a  long- 
stalked  variety  of  buckwheat)  are  grown. 

Ostrich  Farming. — Fifty  years  ago  flocks  of  ostriches  were 
to  be  seen  in  almost  all  parts  of  Cape  Colony.  The  salt  soil, 
the  sweet  grass,  and  the  dry  air  of  the  Karroo  plains  seem 
necessary  for  their  health.  At  that  time  the  feathers  were 
the  product  of  the  chase;  to  obtain  their  beautiful  and  much- 
prized  plumage,  the  birds  were  hunted  and  killed. 

This  practice  was  not  only  cruel,  but  it  imitated  the  folly  of 
the  man  who  killed  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs. 
The  birds  became  scarce,  and  the  hunters  had  to  seek  their 
prey  further  and  further  north.  A  few  years  ago  some  farmers 
thought  that  they  might,  with  care,  rear  ostriches  as  they 
would  turkeys  or  sheep.  After  many  failures,  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  strange  birds,  ostrich  farming 
has  come  to  be  a  most  profitable  business;  the  produce  of  the 
farms  has  greatly  surpassed  in  quantity  and  value  the  plumes 
brought  down  to  the  colony  from  the  interior. 
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Mr.  Douglass,  one  of  the  most  successful  ostrich  farmers, 
has  his  farm  of  500  acres  divided  into  seven  or  eight  well- 
fenced  paddocks,  with  such  sheds  and  houses  as  are  necessary 
for  shelter,  safe-keeping,  hatching,  and  feather-gathering.  He 
began  with  eleven  birds,  and  in  four  years  this  number  had 
increased  to  220,  in  addition  to  85  which  he  had  sold.  In 
summer  the  birds  pasture  on  the  sweet  herbage,  with  an  occa- 


Ostrich  Farm. 

sional  meal  of  corn.  In  winter  they  are  fed  more  frequently 
—  clover,  corn,  cabbage-leaves,  and  fruit  being  given  to  them. 
They  swallow  great  quantities  of  sand  and  earth  with  their 
food;  they  prefer  earth  containing  salt,  and  are  very  fond  of 
crushed  bones. 

They  begin  to  lay  in  August,  and  in  about  six  weeks  twenty 
egga  are  deposited.  Mr.  Douglass  employs  artificial  heat  to 
hatch  the  eggs ;  but  generally  the  hatching  is  done  by  the  birds. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  leaving  the  shell  the  young  chicks  are 
strong  enough  to  be  moved  about,  and  they  are  taken  from  the 
nest,  placed  in  a  box  of  wool  in  a  warm  room,  and  fed  with 
chopped  grass  or  clover.  As  soon  as  they  can  shift  for  them- 
selves a  little,  they  are  put  under  the  care  of  a  herd,  a  young 
Kafir  or  Hottentot  boy,  to  whom  they  soon  become  strongly 
attached.  They  begin  to  feather  at  eight  months,  and  to  lay 
eggs  when  three  or  four  years  old;  they  live  to  a  great  age. 
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A  writer  thus  describes  the  plan  of  cutting  the  plumes: — 
"The  farmer  had  his  flock  of  eighty  ostriches  driven  into  the 
waggon-house,  and  we  wriggled  our  way  amongst  the  densely- 
packed  birds.  He  had  shown  me  what  to  do  in  case  a  bird 
proved  vicious;  they  are  perfectly  in  your  power  if  you  seize 
them  by  the  neck;  you  may  choke  them  as  far  as  you  please 
till  you  find  them  powerless,  and  then  you  can  run  away 
Having  got  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  he  selected  two  or 
three  of  the  best  feathers,  and  with  a  curved  sharp  knife  in 
his  right  hand  he  pressed  the  blade  down  as  near  the  root  of 
the  feather  as  he  could,  and  cut  it.  The  bird  stood  quite  still 
and  appeared  unconscious  of  the  action." 

The  same  writer  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  farmer: — "Of  85  birds  he  has  lost  27 — thirteen  by 
cold  and  wet,  six  killed  by  the  natives,  three  by  fighting,  three 
by  diphtheria,  and  two  by  falling  into  holes.  Of  60  eggs 
nineteen  were  destroyed  by  black  crows,  which  were  seen 
from  the  house  to  hover  over  the  nest  and  let  stones  fall  on 
the  eggs  (on  running  up  on  one  occasion  to  a  nest,  he  found 
three  stones  in  the  nest,  the  eggs  cracked,  and  the  yolk 
strewed  about);  forty-one  were  sent  to  a  neighbouring  farm 
to  be  artificially  hatched,  but  these  failed,  probably  from 
having  been  shaken,  although  they  were  carried  in  baskets  on 
the  heads  of  native  women." 

Ostrich  plumes  are  worth  about  <£60  a  pound,  and  a  full- 
grown  bird  will  yield  a  quarter  of  a  pound  yearly.  A  chick  a 
week  old  is  worth  <£10,  and  a  full-grown  bird  fetches  <£50. 

Mining  for  copper  in  Little  Namaqualand  is  the  only  im- 
portant industry  of  the  kind  in  Cape  Colony.  The  diamond- 
fields  of  Glriqualand  West  have  yielded  large  returns. 

The  copper-mines  at  Ookiep  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world;  the 
ore  yields  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  metal;  a  railway  60  miles  long  con- 
nects the  diggings  with  Port  Nolloth,  an  anchorage  on  the  flat  barren  west 
coast.  Kimberley  is  the  centre  of  the  diamond-fields,  and  Lydenberg  of 
the  gold-diggings.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  dug  round  Newcastle.  Natal  has 
vast  undeveloped  mineral  wealth. 

In  1867  a  gentleman  saw  one  of  the  children  of  a  Dutch  farmer  of  Hope- 
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town,  named  Jacobs,  playing  with  a  heavy  peculiar-looking  stone,  which 
had  been  found  under  the  root  of  an  old  thorn-tree.  He  offered  to  buy  the 
stone,  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  selling  a  stone,  said  he 
might  have  it  for  nothing.  It  was  a  diamond  weighing  nearly  an  ounce; 
and  the  governor  of  Gape  Colony  bought  it  for  £500.  Search  was  at  once 
made  for  more,  and  the  diamond-fields  there  and  about  Kimberley  in 
Griqualand  West  yield  many  precious  gems.  The  largest  diamond  obtained 
from  this  region  is  called  the  Star  of  South  Africa.  A  gentleman  bought 
it  from  a  Kafir  witch-doctor,  and  sold  it  again  for  £11,200.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  and  weighs  three-and-a-half  ounces.  The  value  of  the 
diamonds  exported  since  1868  amounts  to  about  £100,000,000. 

Fishing.  The  coasts  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  edible  fish.  Many  vessels  are  engaged  in  whaling 
and  sealing. 

Manufactures.  Besides  home  manufactures,  the  principal 
are  wine-making,  the  preparation  of  aloes  (the  thickened  juice 
of  the  plant),  and  fish-curing. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Exports  are — wool,  mohair,  hides  and  skins;  ivory, 
bones,  horns,  ostrich  feathers;  copper,  diamonds,  gold;  aloes, 
cured  fish,  dried  fruits,  wine,  and  corn. 

The  Imports  are — manufactured  goods  and  coal. 

The  ports  are  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Port  Alfred,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Port  Natal,  at  all  of  which  extensive  harbour  works  are  in  progress. 
There  are  about  3000  miles  of  railway.  The  Transvaal  Lines  connect 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  with  the  Kimberley  diamond-mines,  and  a 
line  runs  from  Durban  to  Petermaritzburg  and  thence  by  Charlestown  to 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  Internal  communication  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  trains  of  bullock  waggons;  the  terraces  are  connected  by  well-made  passes 
through  the  kloofs.     Steamers  ply  regularly  between  the  ports  of  the  coast. 

HISTORY  AND   GOVERNMENT. 

Cape  Colony  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1652,  but  generally  neglected 
by  them.  The  settlers  rebelled  in  1796  and  were  reduced  by  the  help  of 
the  English,  who  held  the  colony  till  1803.  After  queUing  a  second  re- 
bellion in  1806  the  English  retained  possession  of  the  colony.  In  1837  the 
Dutch  farmers  or  Boers,  who  were  anxious  for  freedom  from  taxation  and 
liberty  to  hold  slaves,  migrated  to  Natal,  which  was  consequently  proclaimed 
a  British  colony  in  1843,  and  then  to  the  Orange  River.     Being  defeated 
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by  British  troops,  many  of  them  wandered  beyond  the  Vaal  and  formed  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  For  their  fidelity  during  the  Kafir  wars  the  Orange 
River  settlers  were  in  1856  granted  self-government  as  a  Free  State.  On 
account  of  the  prevailing  anarchy  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  in  1877. 
This  was  violently  resented  by  the  Boers,  who  were  offered  their  freedom 
on  certain  conditions  of  British  suzerainty,  which  were  accepted. 

In  1899  they  attacked  the  British  Colonies,  and  in  1900  the  two  colonies 
were  again  annexed  to  Britain. 

Basutoland  has  an  area  of  fully  10,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
estimated  at  350,000.  The  colony  is  surrounded  by  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal.  It  is  well  watered,  has  a  splendid  climate, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  grain-growing  districts  in  S.  Africa.  The  principal 
productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kafir  corn.  Maseru,  the  capital 
and  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  862. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have  long  had  parliamentary  or 
responsible  government,  and  parliamentary  government  ^Yas 
granted  in  1906  to  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and  in  1907  to  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony. 

TOWNS. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Table  Bay ;  the  background  of  mountains,  woodlands,  fields, 
and  vineyards  forms  the  finest  landscape  in  the  colony.  The  harbour  is 
extensive,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  large  commerce.  The  shores  are  lined  with 
warehouses,  houses  for  skin-drying,  wool-pressing,  and  fish-curing,  boat- 
building yards  and  flour-mills;  forts  guard  the  bay.  The  town  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  Dutch  occupation ;  the  streets  and  houses 
are  regular,  and  but  for  the  Malay  inhabitants  one  might  imagine  it  an 
English  town.     The  population  is  180,000. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  a  busy  trading  port,  containing  50,000  people.  The 
produce  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony — wool,  skins,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers — finds  its  way  to  this  port  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Graham's 
Town  and  Graaf  Reynet  are  thriving  inland  towns;  the  former  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric ;  the  latter  is  called,  from  its  charming  situation  among 
woods,  the  Gem  of  the  Desert. 

King  Williamstown,  on  the  Buffalo  River,  is  an  important  town  in  the 
east  of  the  colony.  Its  port  is  East  London.  Kimberley  with  Beaconsfield 
has  a  somewhat  fluctuating  population,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
industry.  The  value  of  the  diamonds  produced  averages  about  £5,000,000. 
The  output  is  regulated  by  the  De  Beers  Company. 

Pietermaritzhurg,  the  capital  of  Natal,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town, 
upon  the  banks  of  a  stream  about  50  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Australian 
blue  gum-tree  has  been  extensively  planted  in  this  district,  and  already 
forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
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Darban,  a  seaport  town  on  the  small  bay  of  Port  Natal,  ranks  among 
South  African  towns  next  after  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  in  size  and 
amount  of  trade. 

Newcastle  is  a  prosperous  little  town,  having  coal-mines  around,  and  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Boers. 

Bloemfontein,  healthily  situated  on  a  wide  plain,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony. 


Cape  Town  and  Table  Kay. 

Pretoria,  32  miles  north  of  Johannesburg,  is  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal 
Colony.  It  has  some  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  parliament  house  is  the 
chief. 

Johannesburg,  on  the  Witwatersrand  goldfield,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
Transvaal  Colony.  It  has  fine  broad  streets  and  many  handsome  buildings, 
and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Pretoria  and  with  the  various  ports  on  the 
coast,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  and  Delagoa  Bay. 


The  Kimberley  Diamond-mines.  —  "The  precious  gems 
are  sought  for  in  the  earth,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
Eiver,  the  water  of  which  is  used  to  wash  them  from  the 
clayey  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Back  from  the 
river  the  dry  diggings  consist  of  pits  sunk  through  the  decom- 

(611)  a 
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posed  volcanic  rock  until  the  light,  ashy  limestone  and  the 
clay,  among  which  the  gems  are  found,  are  reached. 

But  the  country,  though  it  may  be  rich,  is  not  pretty.  A 
drier,  uglier,  drearier,  more  depressing  region  than  the  Diamond 
Fields  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  upon,  especially  after  no 
rain  has  fallen  for  some  months,  and  the  thermometer  has  been 
steadily  going  up  to  90°  F.  in  the  shade." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  mine  itself  and  the  miners : — 

"The  Kimberley  mine  showed  like  an  immense  irregular 
crater.  The  flat  bottom  is  400  feet  deep,  and  the  oval  chasm 
is  about  600  yards  long  by  400  yards  broad.  Originally  the 
diggings  were  as  regular  as  the  lines  of  a  chess-board,  but 
earth-slips  have  happened,  reefs  or  ridges  have  fallen  in,  and 
the  mine  looks  like  a  gaping,  ragged,  rocky  crater.  But  there 
is  no  fire  and  sulphur  down  below;  there  is  life  in  plenty  still, 
though  nothing  to  what  there  used  to  be.  Still  for  me  it  was 
a  sight.  Look  how  small  those  men  appear  down  there,  and 
up  on  the  distant  slopes !  Just  like  burrowing  rabbits.  Then 
there  is  the  whirring  up  and  down  of  the  iron  tubs  that  hang 
and  run  along  the  high  slanting  iron  ropes  that  pass  from  top 
to  bottom  in  mid-air-.  Slung  to  the  bottom,  a  novel  sight  pre- 
sented itself.  Kaffirs  were  busy  everywhere — sinking  a  shaft, 
blasting  and  digging.  Evening  came  on,  and  the  manager  ex- 
amined the  Kaffirs,  to  guard  against  diamond  snatching. 
Mouths  were  opened,  and  in  one  case  an  eyelid  was  lifted  up; 
but,  for  all  that,  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  strange-looking 
men  might  easily  have  secreted  some  of  the  gems. 

The  diamond-bearing  earth  is  hard,  and  must  be  exposed  to 
the  air  to  powder  it.  Then  it  is  put  under  a  crushing-wheel 
with  water,  and  gradually  shows  a  clean  blackish  mass  of  par- 
ticles like  shot,  which  eventually  dry,  and  are  then  examined 
for  what  they  contain.  I  stood  by  the  black  who  picked  out 
the  stones  that  glistened  under  his  eye.  The  colour  of  the 
earth  that  bears  the  diamond  is  blue.  The  stones  found  here 
are  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  so  that  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that  one  of  the  packets  shown  to  me  by  the  diamond  merchant 
appeared  to  be  full  of  pieces  of  gum  arabic." 
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IL— BRITISH  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

This  vast  territory,  nearly  a  million  square  miles  in  area, 
occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  lying  between  the 
Portuguese  and  German  possessions  on  the  west,  and  the 
Transvaal  and  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  E.  Africa. 

It  stretches  from  Cape  Colony  to.  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  includes — (1)  The  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
torate, (2)  Rhodesia,  administered  under  charter  by  the  British 
South  African  Company,  (3)  British  Central  Africa. 

The  surface  is  varied,  the  climate  in  most  parts  healthy,  and  the 
resources,  though  as  yet  almost  completely  undeveloped,  are  enormous. 
The  mineral  wealth  especially  of  this  region  seems  boundless. 

BECHUANALAND   PROTECTORATE. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  consists  of  the  wide  stretch 
of  country  between  the  Molopo  on  the  south  and  the  Zambesi 
on  the  north,  and  the  South  African  Republic  and  Matabele- 
land  on  the  east  and  German  S.W.  Africa  on  the  west. 

This  country,  as  large  as  France,  includes  the  protected  native  territories 
of  Montsio,  Ikanning,  Khama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen.  Each  of  these  chiefs 
rules  his  own  territory  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  who  appoints  an 
officer  with  assistants  to  reside  among  them  under  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  is  administered  by  the  Chartered  Company. 
The  west  includes  part  of  the  Kalahari ;  but  many  parts  are  well  watered 
and  thickly  wooded.  There  are  immense  open  plains  here  and  there 
dotted  with  vleis  (literally  valleys)  or  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  capital  of  Ikanning's  country  (the  Bamaliti)  is  Ramoutsa,  of 
Bathoen's  country  (the  Bangwaketsi)  Kanya,  of  Scheie's  country  (the 
Bakwena)  Molopolole,  and  of  Khama's  country  (the  Bamangwato)  Palapye. 
The  capital  formerly  was  Shoshong. 

RHODESIA. 

Rhodesia  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions  by  the 
river  Zambesi.  The  southern  part,  the  part  between  the 
Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Transvaal 
table-land,  and  consists  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland, 
these  two  forming  Southern  Rhodesia  and  occupying  an  area 
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of  about  150,000  square  miles.    The  part  north  of  the  Zambes 
is  called  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  is  much  larger. 

The  Matoppo  Hills,  which  run  obliquely  across  the  table-land  and  read 
their  highest  point  in  the  Mashona  Highlands,  form  the  watershed  separ 
ating  the  waters  that  flow  directly  and  by  the  Limpopo  into  the  Indiai 
Ocean  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Zambesi.  The  scenery  of  Southeri 
Rhodesia  is  magnificent.  The  country  is  well  watered,  the  climate  ii 
healthy,  and  the  mineral  wealth,  including  gold,  inexhaustible. 

The  native  rising  in  1896  temporarily  checked  the  progress  of  the  coun 
try,  but  with  its  almost  limitless  resources  there  does  not  seem  the  leas 
doubt  of  this  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  British  colonies 
Railways  connect  Buluwayo  and  Salisbury  with  the  coast  at  Beira,  anc 
also  with  Cape  Town  by  Maf eking  and  Kimberley.  From  Buluwayo  th( 
railway  has  been  carried  north  across  the  Zambesi,  and  several  hundrec 
miles  of  what  is  called  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route  have  been  made  througl 
Northern  Rhodesia^ 

Northern  Rhodesia  includes  in  the  north  a  considerable  tract  of  countr 
in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Congo.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chambeze,  an( 
among  the  lakes  are  Bangweolo  and  Moero  as  well  as  the  southern  part  o 
Tanganyika.  The  whole  table-land  north  of  the  Zambesi  is  exceedingl; 
fertile,  and  though  the  low-lying  valleys  are  unsuitable  to  Europeans,  ther 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  uplands  are  healthy.  Besides  the  BangweoL 
basin  it  includes  the  Barotse  and  Bashukulumbwe  lands.  It  is  dividec 
into  North -Western  Rhodesia,  capital  Kalomo ;  and  North-Eastern  Rho 
desia,  capital  Fort  Jameson. 

BRITISH   CENTRAL  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

This  country  lies  along  the  western  and  southern  shores  o 
Lake  Nyassa  and  stretches  thence  towards  the  Zambesi. 

The  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles.  Coffee  planting  is  the  chie 
industry  in  the  Shire  province.  The  chief  towns  are  Blantyre  in  thi 
Shire  Highlands,  with  6000  natives  and  100  European  inhabitants;  Zomba 
the  seat  of  government.  Fort  Johnston,  Fort  Maguire,  Livingstonia,  &c. 
are  on  Lake  Nyasa. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

British  East  Africa  includes  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  th< 
mouth  of  the  Umba  on  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jub  or 
the  north,  and  the  equatorial  regions  lying  between  the  Indiai 
Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west 
The  western  and  north-western  boundaries  have  not  yet  beer 
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strictly  defined;  but  the  area  included  in  the  Protectorate 
exceeds  250,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  has  been 
estimated  at  over  8,000,000.  Two  Protectorates  are  recognized, 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  that  of  Uganda. 

Towns. — Mengo  is  the  capital  of  Uganda.  Mombasa,  the  capital  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  has  the  finest  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
It  has  recently  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  connected  by  cable  with 
Zanzibar.  A  line  has  been  made  from  Mombasa  to  Uganda.  Entebbe  is 
the  seat  of  government  of  Uganda. 

ZANZIBAR. 

Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles  and  Pemba  of  360 
square  miles.     The  population  is  about  250,000. 

The  islands  are  of  coral  formation  and  are  surrounded  by  fringing  reefs. 
Pemba  is  especially  noted  for  its  cloves.  Most  of  the  population  is  con- 
centrated in  the  city  of  Zanzibar,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria 
and  Tunis,  is  the  largest  town  on  the  African  coast.  Like  Hong-Kong  and 
Singapore  it  is  now  a  free  port. 

BRITISH  AND   EGYPTIAN   SUDAN 

The  British  and  Egyptian  Sudan  extends  southward  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  It  includes  the 
whole  region  formerly  subject  to  the  Mahdi,  and  has  an  area 
of  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 

Chief  Towns. — Khartoum,  the  capital;  Omdurman,  the  former  dervish 
capital;  New  Dongola,  Berber,  Kassala,  Sennaar,  El  Obeid,  and  Kodok. 

WEST  AFRICA   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  West  Africa  Settlements  consist  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Southern  Nigeria  (reconstituted  1906), 
and  Northern  Nigeria  (constituted  1900). 

The  coast  settlements  are  all  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Niger,  and 
were  made  in  the  first  place  for  the  export  of  slaves  to  America,  but  they 
have  become  the  best  means  for  suppressing  slavery.  They  are  also  outlets 
for  the  rich  produce  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 

The  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  European  wares  for 

palm-oil,   palm-kernels,  ground-nuts,    fennel-seeds,   cocoa   and 
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other  oil-yielding  nuts,  india-rubber  and  gums,  bees'-wax,  hides 
and  skins,  ivory  and  gold-dust. 

The  oil-yielding  palm  bears  at  the  top  a  huge  bunch  of  from  800  to  1000 
large  red  and  yellow  plums  or  nuts.  The  tree  grows  almost  everywhere, 
and  yields  a  crop  of  palm-nuts  twice  a  year.  When  they  are  ripe,  a  native 
ascends  the  tree  with  the  help  of  a  "cane  climber",  which  he  passes  round 
the  tree  and  his  body,  and  against  which  he  leans  his  back,  while  his  feet 
are  planted  against  the  tree.  He  ascends  by  a  series  of  jerks,  and  cuts  the 
bunches  with  a  knife  carried  in  his  mouth. 

The  nuts  are  picked  away  from  the  bunch,  leaving  a  honeycomb  case. 
They  are  covered  with  a  thin  oily  fibre,  which  makes  them  look  like  plums, 
and  from  which  the  palm-oil  is  extracted.  As  the  natives  have  no  ma- 
chines, they  crack  the  nuts  between  two  small  stones.  Two  kinds  of  oil  are 
produced  from  them — palm-oil  of  a  reddish -yellow  colour,  and  palm-kernel 
oil,  which  is  white.  These  oils  are  used  in  making  soap  and  candles.  About 
10,000  tons  of  palm-nuts  are  exported  from  Sherbro  yearly.  They  are 
worth  from  £8  to  £15  per  ton,  according  to  quality  and  the  state  of  the 
market. 

The  ground-nut  is  a  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plant,  which  ripens  its 
pods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seeds  yield,  by  crushing,  a 
very  fluid  oil,  which  is  used  by  watchmakers  as  well  as  for  burning. 

Sierra  Leone  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  or  Lion  Hill,  the 
island  of  Sherbro,  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  peninsula  slopes  inland 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  2500  feet;  it  is  covered  with  dense  tropical 
vegetation.  The  small  amount  of  land  cultivated  is  very  fertile,  and  there 
is  much  forest.     The  coast  fisheries  are  productive. 

The  colony  was  established  in  1787  by  a  society  for  finding  a  home  and 
employment  for  liberated  slaves ;  it  became  a  crown  colony  in  1808.  The 
population  of  77,000  consists  mainly  of  descendants  of  freed  slaves,  the 
number  of  whites  being  but  224.  The  privileges  of  government  given  them 
by  the  British  have  led  the  coloured  population  to  assume  an  opinion  of 
their  decided  superiority  to  the  whites  as  a  race ;  and  instead  of  striving 
for  improvement,  a  large  proportion  are  content  to  lead  a  perfectly  idle 
life.  Freetown,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  greatest  seaport  in  West 
Africa,  has  35,000  inhabitants,  is  an  imperial  coaling-station  with  a  forti- 
fied harbour.  Such  fruits  as  the  delicious  avocado  pear,  the  pine-apple, 
mango,  banana,  orange,  cocoa-nut,  are  grown.  Grapes  grow  wild;  coffee, 
rice,  maize,  ginger,  pepper,  and  arrow-root  are  cultivated. 

There  are  in  the  town  and  colony  several  good  missionary  schools,  which 
will  in  time  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education,  and  promote  the  civilization 
and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  regions.  During  the  rainy  season  a 
malarious  fog  overhangs  the  lowlands,  breeding  fever  and  death,  then 
follows  a   strong  sea-breeze   known   as   the   doctor,  which   disperses   the 
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poisonous  vapours,  but  not  till  they  have  worked  havoc  among  the 
unseasoned  and  the  intemperate.  Sierra  Leone  has  hence  been  called  the 
'•White  Man's  Grave".  The  area  of  the  Protectorate  is  about  30,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 

British  Sherbro  is  a  low-lying  region  at  the  mouths  of  short  but  navi- 
gable streams  which  give  facility  for  inland  trade.  The  exports  are  palm- 
oil  and  kernels,  and  salt. 

Gambia  consists  of  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  trading 
stations  at  intervals  along  the  river  to  the  -rapids  of  Barraconda,  300  miles 
up,  to  which  distance  the  river  is  navigable.  The  colony  was  founded  in 
1588.  In  December,  1888,  it  was  made  an  independent  colony.  Bathurst, 
the  capital,  is  built  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  a  sand -bank  separated  from  the 
shore  by  a  tidal  stream  called  Oyster  Creek,  from  the  oysters  which 
adhere  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  dipping  into  it.  The  principal  street 
faces  the  sea ;  here  are  the  government  house,  barracks  and  hospital,  and 
the  traders'  warehouses,  shaded  by  wide-sj)reading  india-rubber  and  silk- 
cotton  trees.  The  native  huts  are  built  of  posts  driven  in  the  sand,  and 
covered  with  bamboo  strips  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  The  inland 
stations  are  Fort  James  and  Fort  George,  on  islets  in  the  river.  The 
exports  are  wax,  hides,  ivory,  gold-dust,  rice,  palm-oil,  timber,  and  ground- 
nuts. 

Gold  Coast  Colony  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  for  about  350  miles, 
and  has  a  breadth  of  about  450  miles  and  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  population  is  about  1^  millions.  It  is  peopled  by 
tribes  of  Fantees,  a  superstitious  race,  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  heathenish 
excesses,  as  well  as  to  the  European  vice  of  drunkenness.  In  1895-96  a 
military  expedition  forced  the  King  of  Ashantee  to  submit,  and  the  country 
was  definitely  placed  under  British  protection,  and  a  British  resident  estab- 
lished in  Kumasi. 

The  Gold  Coast  consists  of  settlements  made  by  the  English,  French, 
Danes,  .and  Dutch ;  the  British  came  into  possession  of  them  all  by  pur- 
chase, and  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  Ashantees.  This  led 
to  the  invasion  of  Ashantee  in  1874,  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  when 
Kumasi,  the  capital,  was  burned. 

Palm-oil  and  gold  are  the  special  products  of  this  region ;  the  gold  is 
found  in  grains  in  the  loam  and  gravel,  and  also  in  nuggets  among  quartz. 
Ivory,  gum,  and  monkey-skins  are  also  exported.  There  are  no  harbours — 
the  vessels  communicate  with  the  shore  by  surf -boats. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  has  a  strong  fort,  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  an 
English  judge  holds  open  court  here  three  times  a  week.  The  merchants' 
houses  are  built  among  the  wooded  hills;  the  native  town  is  dirty  and 
unwholesome;  it  has  12,000  inhabitants.  Elmina  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possessions;  the  native  quarters  are  even  more  unsavoury  than  those 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Accra  has  small  manufactures  of  gold;  the  district 
is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  women  (population  over  16,000). 
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Cowries  are  used  as  money  along  the  coast.  Each  little  shell  is  pierced 
with  a  hole,  and  they  are  strung  upon  fibres.  Five  strings,  of  40  or  50 
shells,  make  one  bunch ;  ten  bunches  make  one  head ;  a  bag  of  10  heads,  or 
about  20,000  cowries,  is  worth  an  ounce  of  gold-dust,  or  £4. 

Southern  Nigeria. — A  British  Protectorate  over  this  was  formed  in 
1900,  the  Protectorate  being  made  up  partly  of  the  Old  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate and  partly  of  the  Niger  Company's  territories.  In  1906  it  was 
united  with  Lagos,  and  Lagos  became  the  capital  of  the  new  colony.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Northern  Nigeria,  on  the  west  by  the  French 
territory,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  area  of  the  united 
colony  is  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  6,000,000. 
Lagos  is  the  most  populous  town  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  built  on  a  well- 
wooded  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  lagoon.  Since  1861, 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  colony,  the  town  has  been  cleansed  and  rebuilt, 
markets  and  police  have  been  organized,  and  warehouses,  government 
buildings,  schools  and  churches  erected.  A  regular  trade  is  organized  with 
the  inland  Yoruba  country  and  with  Liverpool.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
trade  most  extensive;  the  city  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  west 
coast — the  Liverpool  of  Africa.  The  population  of  the  town  is  42,000. 
The  other  chief  trading  centres  are  Old  Calabar,  Opobo,  Bonny,  Brass, 
Warri,  Benin. 

Northern  Nigeria. — Before  the  treaty  with  France  in  1899  this  region 
was  administered  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  and  covered  an  area 
estimated  at  400,000  square  miles.  In  1899  the  company's  territories 
were  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  with  the  Niger  Coast  Protec- 
torate formed  into  Nigeria,  divided  later  into  Northern  Nigeria  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  The  chief  towns  are  Zungeru,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Wurno,  Gando,  Sokoto,  Kano,  Bida,  Yola. 

INSULAE  SETTLEMENTS 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  500  miles 
east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  oval-shaped,  40  miles  long  and  25  miles  broad, 
and  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  interior  is  rugged,  with  extinct 
volcanoes,  well-wooded,  and  very  fertile;  the  island  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.     The  climate  is  pleasant,  but  subject  to  hurricanes. 

The  timber  is  valuable,  especially  the  black  ebony ;  succulent  plants  are 
plentiful,  as  in  Cape  Colony,  and  many  plants  from  Europe  and  India  have 
been  acclimatized.  Cane-sugar,  rum,  aloe  fibre,  and  vanilla  are  the  staple 
products ;  rice,  maize,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  cloves,  the  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  the  mulberry  (for  silk-worms)  are  also  grown.  Coolie  labour  is  em- 
ployed on  the  plantations.  Port  Louis  stands  on  a  beautiful  bay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  is  a  picturesque  town ;  its  population  is  60,000. 
Mauritius  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  named  in  honour  of  their  prince 
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Maurice.  Being  abandoned,  the  French  took  it  and  named  it  He  de  France; 
the  British  seized  it  in  1810. 

The  Seychelles  and  Amirante  Isles  are  north-east  of  Madagascar.  They 
are  rugged,  with  granite  and  basalt  rocks,  probably  of  volcanic  origin,  skirted 
by  coral  reefs.  They  extend  almost  to  the  equator,  but  have  a  very  healthy 
climate,  and  produce  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  bullocks,  poultry,  and 
turtles,  for  the  supply  of  passing  ships,  are  plentiful.  The  curious  double 
cocoa-nut,  coco  de  mer,  thought  by  Col.  Gordon  to  be  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
Paradise,  grows  on  these  islands.  Vanilla  of  excellent  quality,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
tortoise-shell,  and  cloves  are  the  exports.  The  capital  is  Port  Victoria,  on 
the  island  of  Mahe. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension  are  lonely  islands  lying  in  the  track  of  vessels 
between  England  and  the  Cape.  They  are  mountainous  and  of  volcanic 
origin.     St.  Helena  is  celebrated  as  the  place  of  banishment  of  Napoleon 


Bonaparte,  from  1816  till  his  death  in  1821.  Ascension  was  taken  and 
garrisoned  by  the  English  at  the  same  time.  St.  Helena  has  a  population 
of  about  4000,  who  depend  for  their  trade  on  supplying  ships  with  provisions; 
the  colony  is  declining,  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrating  to  Cape 
Colony.  James  Town  is  the  capital.  The  only  product  of  Ascension  is  turtles; 
the  inhabitants  (about  140)  are  nearly  all  attached  to  the  naval  station. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  volcanic  islands;  about  90 
people  live  on  it,  keeping  sheep  and  cattle  and  growing  vegetables.  Fish 
and  sea-birds  are  very  plentiful.  Inaccessible  Island  and  the  Nightingale 
Islands  are  resorts  of  seals,  sea-elephants,  penguins,  and  sea-fowl. 
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In  the  New  World  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  found 
in  all  the  three  sections  of  the  American  continent — north, 
central,  and  south — and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  include 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  Honduras,  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  Bermudas,  British  Guiana  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Extending,  as  these  territories  do,  with  considerable 
intervals  between,  from  far  within  the  Arctic  to  near  the  An- 
tarctic Circle,  they  present  the  most  varied  natural  features; 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  products — animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral — characteristic  of  Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
regions. 

THE  DOMINION  OF   CANADA. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America.  It  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
northAvard  far  into  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  great  region  forms 
about  a  third  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  larger  than 
the  United  States. 

The  journey  across  this  vast  territory  is  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  voyage  from  England  to  Newfoundland.  From  Liverpool  to  Cape 
Kace  is  2000  miles.  From  Cape  Race,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  Vancouver  is 
4000  miles ;  but  following  the  usual  route  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
great  lakes,  and  by  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  westward,  we  should  travel 
5000  miles. 

Situation  and  Extent: — These  territories  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  North  America  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  island  of  Greenland  and  the  north- 
western peninsula  of  Alaska.  Their  area  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Europe,  being  almost  3|  millions  of  square  miles. 

Boundaries: — -On  the  south,  the  United  States;  on  the  east, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Davis  Strait;  on  the  north,  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  on  the  west,  the  United  States  territory  of  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  United  States  boundary  is  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  through  the  lakes  and 
connecting  rivers  to  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  is  cut  by  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  becomes  the  boundary  for  some  distance ; 
high  lands  running  north-east,  and  the  rivers  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  running 
south,  complete  the  boundary,  which  ends  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel.  The  boundary  of  Alaska  is  from  Demarcation  Point  to 
Mount  St.  Elias,  along  the  line  of  longitude  141°  west ;  thence  it  runs  par- 
allel to  the  west  coast  till  it  meets  the  estuary  of  the  river  Naas,  55°  north 
latitude. 

Canada  is  composed  of  nine  provinces,  namely,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
and  a  large  extent  of  Northern  Territory  not  yet  fully  settled, 
but  part  of  which  may  be  organized  in  future  into  one  or  more 
additional  provinces.  Each  province  has  its  own  government, 
and  all  of  them  form  a  Federal  Union  under  the  designation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

COASTS. 

East  Coast.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  east  coast  is  Cape  Sable, 
the  "  sandy  "  cape  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
peninsula  has  many  fine  harbours ;  it  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  New 
Brunswick  by  the  Bai/  of  Fundy,  which  is  a  deep  but  rather  dangerous 
inlet,  owing  to  the  swiftly-flowing  tides  rising  to  the  height  of  70  feet. 
Nova  Scotia  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the  deeply-indented  Cape 
Breton  Island,  by  a  long  narrow  channel  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  Away 
to  the  east  is  the  low  sandy  islet.  Sable  Island,  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks. 
To  the  north  is  the  large  island  of  Newfoundland,  stretching  out  eastward 
to  Cape  Race,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  British  possessions. 

East  of  Cape  Race,  at  the  edge  of  the  Gulf-stream,  lies  the  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland;  it  is  oval-shaped,  300  miles  long,  and  most  probably 
consists  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  icebergs  in  the  Labrador 
polar  current :  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf-stream,  dissolving  the  ice,  has 
thrown  up  the  stones  and  earth  contained  among  it,  and  formed  a  sand-bank 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Cape  current  has  formed  the  Agulhas  Bank,  The 
waters  over  the  Great  Bank  are  teeming  with  life ;  hence  shoals  of  cod  and 
other  fish  resort  there,  making  it  the  most  productive  fishing  ground  in  the 
world.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  several  degrees  lower  than  the 
Gulf-stream ;  the  cold  air  of  the  Labrador  current,  meeting  the  air  of  the 
warm  current,  condenses  its  vapour  and  produces  dense  fogs  which  inter- 
fere greatly  with  navigation. 

Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  islands  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
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of  St.  Lcnvrence,  an  almost  landlocked  expanse  280  miles  square,  forming  an 
outer  estuary  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  within  the  gulf  are  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  the  south,  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  centre,  and  the  island  of 
Anticosti  on  the  north-west,  opposite  the  high  cliffs  of  Cape  Gaspe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Newfoundland  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the 
dreary  peninsula  of  Labrador  by  the  dangerous  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  North- 
ward from  Labrador  are  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay,  between  Greenland  and 
the  ice-bound  island  masses  which  skirt  the  Arctic  shores  of  the  continent. 

North.  Coast.  The  northern  shores  are  dreary  and  desolate,  covered  with 
eternal  snows.  There  is  only  one  month  in  the  year,  July,  when  snow  does 
not  fall,  and  during  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year  the  whole  ocean  is 
covered  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  ice.  Masses  of  ice  200  feet  thick  and 
many  miles  in  length  line  the  shore,  on  the  sea  are  ice-fields  often  several 
miles  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  40  feet  thick,  and  icebergs  of  all  sizes 
from  a  few  yards  to  miles  in  circumference,  and  sometimes  rising  250  feet 
above  the  water. 

Many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  endeavours  to  penetrate  this  region 
in  search  of  a  '* North-west  Passage"  to  India,  and  with  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  North  Pole.  The  North-west  Passage  has  been  found,  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  continent  has  been  pretty  well  made  out,  and  many  of  the 
islands  which  extend  beyond  it  have  been  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
the  icy  sea  in  which  they  are  embedded.  This  route  is  perfectly  useless, 
for  only  in  exceptional  seasons  can  navigators  make  their  way  among  the 
floating  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  and  they  must  remain  at  least  one 
winter  frozen  in  amid  the  perils  of  ice  and  extreme  cold. 

The  course  taken  by  ships  is  generally  through  Lancaster  Sound ;  expe- 
ditions towards  the  North  Pole  have  been  made  through  Smith  Sound.  A 
southerly,  but  more  difficult,  route  is  through  Hudson  Strait  and  Fox 
Channel.  These  north-eastern  seas  are  visited  during  the  short  summer  by 
whaling  vessels.  Hudson  Bay,  named  after  a  navigator  who  perished  on 
its  shores,  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  navigable  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year ;  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  is  the  deep  inlet  of  James  Bay. 

West  Coast.  The  western  coast  is  fringed  by  a  great  number  of  islets, 
and  skirted  by  the  larger  group  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  the  exten- 
sive Vaiicouver  Island.  The  Gulf  of  Georgia,  which  separates  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland,  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

SURFACE. 

The  surface  consists  of  four  regions : — 1.  The  Region  of  Woods 
and  Mountains,  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  the  west.  2. 
The  Prairie  Region  in  the  centre.  3.  The  Polar  Region  in  the 
north.  4.  The  Woodland  Region,  including  the  settled  districts 
about  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  east. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  form  part  of  the  great  western  mountain  system 
of  North  America.  Their  greatest  elevation  is  in  the  south,  where  Mount 
Robson,  the  highest  peak  yet  accurately  measured,  rises  to  a  height  of  13,700 
feet.  The  eastern  slope  is  steep;  towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gradual, 
leading  to  a  series  of  ridges  which  terminate  in  another  mountain  chain, 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  These  present  great  diversities  of  form,  and  show, 
in  many  fantastic  shapes,  the  result  of  volcanic  action;  there  are  several 
volcanoes  among  them,  and  they  include  also  the  highest  mountains  in 
Canada,  if  not  in  North  America,  Mount  Logan  (19,500  ft.)  and  Mount 
St.  Elias  (18,000  ft.).  From  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  coast  are  a 
series  of  gently-sloping,  well-wooded  hills.  The  whole  Rocky  Mountain 
region  is  densely  wooded,  and  on  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  there 
are  some  famous  canons. 

The  Prairie  Region  is  part  of  the  great  plain  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  remarkable  for 
extent,  great  lakes,  and  the  low  lines  of  watershed  which  cross 
it.  The  soil  is  mostly  rich  and  fit  for  farm  land;  a  portion  is 
treeless  and  covered  with  long  grass ;  other  parts  are  thinly 
wooded. 

The  Polar  Begion  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River 
north-west,  north,  and  east.  Here  snow  and  ice  reign  for 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  Woodland  Region  consists  of  the  great  valley  drained  by 
the  most  wonderful  series  of  fresh- water  lakes  in  the  world,  and 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  conveys  the  water  of  those 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  high  lands  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay  form  a  remarkable  range  of  lime- 
stone hills  known  as  the  Laurentian  Hills-  Labrador  is  a 
table-land,  elevated  2000  to  3000  feet. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  but  it  is  every- 
where healthy  though  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture than  the  same  latitudes  of  Europe;  the  summers  are  hot 
and  the  winters  long  and  cold. 

In  Quebec  the  snows  which  fall  during  November  and  December  lie  upon 
the  ground  till  April,  forming  a  hard  surface  favourable  to  the  transport 
of  goods,  but  preventing  all  farm  work  upon  the  land ;  the  temperature  is 
several  degrees  below  zero,  but  the  air  is  clear  and  dry,  making  out-door 
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life  both  healthy  and  pleasant.  The  summer  is  as  warm  as  the  south  of 
Italy,  the  thermometer  often  reaching  100°  ;  the  spring  is  short,  and  the 
autumn  is  very  enjoyable.  About  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  the  climate  is  somewhat  milder  ;  at  Lake  Superior  the  spring  is 
three  weeks  earlier  than  at  Quebec,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  the  air  is 
more  humid  and  the  seasons  resemble  those  of  England,  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia  are  subject  to  dense  fogs.  In  much  of  the  North-west 
Territory  and  Labrador,  the  rigorous  climate  renders  the  land  useless  for 
agriculture. 

Icebergs. — "Ice  on  the  starboard  bow!"  The  watch  on 
the  forecastle  sang  this  out  early  in  the  day  before  our  steamer 
made  the  Belleisle  Lights,  and  many  on  board  had  then  their 
first  opportunity  of  beholding  that  lovely  but  terrible  peril  of 
the  sea — a  floating  iceberg. 

This  particular  specimen  glimmered  on  the  distant  surface 
like  a  huge  sea-beryl,  with  a  pale-greenish  glow,  and  was  per- 
haps as  large  as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  five  or  six  times  as 
much  bulk  below  water  as  what  was  visible.  Near  to  it  floated 
some  smaller  hummocks  and  pieces  of  floe— the  advanced  guard 
of  the  frosty  flotilla  which  might  now  be  expected  upon  our 
path. 

Save  for  this  danger  of  icebergs,  and  of  the  fogs  which  fre- 
quently beset  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  is 
evident  that  this  route  would  become  a  favourite  highway  to 
the  New  World.  Unfortunately  the  icebergs  are  most  to  be 
expected  in  the  summer  months  when  alone  navigation  is  open. 

The  first  heats  of  the  brief  but  hot  Arctic  sunshine  set  in 
rapid  motion  the  glaciers  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  These 
vast  storehouses  of  gathered  and  consolidated  snow  glide  to  the 
edge  of  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the  winter  lands,  and 
falling  over  them  in  monstrous  masses,  crash  into  the  deep 
water  with  shocks  which  send  thunder-peals  through  the  still 
Polar  air,  and  perturb  the  ocean  far  and  near  with  rolling  waves. 

Then,  committed  by  this  awful  launch  to  the  southward- 
going  currents,  the  great  broken,  glittering  mass  goes  solemnly 
sailing  away  in  the  unwonted  sunshine.  As  it  floats,  the  water, 
warmer  than  the  air,  melts  its  lower  portion  gradually,  and  de- 
tached pieces  also  fall  from  the  visible  part,  until  its  balance 
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becomes  destroyed,  and  the  huge  block  turns  completely  over 
with  a  second  shock,  startling  the  ocean  for  leagues  around. 

But  a  vast  number  of  these  bergs  are  flat,  and  there  are  be- 
sides immense  detached  fields  or  floes  which  carry  on  their  sur- 
face, without  upsetting,  boulders  of  fock  and  mud  scraped  up 
by  those  chisels  of  ice — the  glaciers;  and  these  flat  bergs,  it  is 


An  Iceberg. 

believed,  have  borne  from  the  frozen  circle  and  laid  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  the  vast  deposits  which  have  created 
those  extensive  shallows — the  feeding-ground  of  fish  and  the 
breeding-place  of  mists. 

The  loftier  bergs  dive  slowly  down  inside  and  outside  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  haunt  it  with  their  destructive  influence. 

Very  weird  it  is  to  catch,  in  the  rays  of  the  stars  or  full 
moon,  that  pallid  ghostly  glare  which  draws  from  the  look-out 
man  the  sudden  cry  of  'Ice  on  the  windward  bow!' 

(611)  H 
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The  distant  aspect  is  as  though  a  gleam  of  greenish  phos- 
phorescence shot,  afar  off,  from  the  ocean  depths.  But  very 
soon  the  giant  glittering  berg  displays  its  splintered  pinnacles 
and  ledges  of  snow-clad  crystals,  and  shows  its  fantastic  shape 
to  the  mariner. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  sea-temple  of  sculptured  ice,  all  com- 
plete with  dome  and  porch  and  archways.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
haystack  outline,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  Pole  had  been  harvest- 
ing their  grassy  crop  of  winter.  Sometimes  you  might  swear 
it  was  a  full-rigged  ship  frozen  to  white  death,  or  a  fortress  of 
the  impregnable  north,  cut  adrift  from  the  Arctic  ramparts. 

But  met  with  in  the  darkness,  and  not  perhaps  perceived 
until  the  glare  of  the  ship's  lamps  is  reflected  back  from  its 
stealthy  and  silent  onset,  what  peril  can  be  more  deadly^ 

Her  stem  pierces  its  outlying  layers,  only  to  be  crumpled 
up  against  the  unyielding  heart  of  the  cold  floating  mountain. 
Her  fore-part  is  all  crushed  in,  the  sea  fills  her,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  there  will  be,  perchance,  nothing  to  tell  of  the  great 
and  gallant  vessel,  except  a  boat  or  two  crammed  with  hope- 
less castaways,  and  the  floating  riff-raff  of  the  decks  and  gear 
of  the  victim,  whose  epitaph  must  be  "not  since  heard  of." — 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

KIVERS  AND   LAKES. 

The  whole  territory  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  features  of  the  river  systems  are  their  great  length, 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  fresh-water  lakes,  the  prevalence 
of  rapids  and  waterfalls,  and  the  low  line  of  water-parting,  in 
some  cases  almost  imperceptible,  which  separates  their  basins. 

There  are  two  principal  points  of  origin  of  the  river  systems:  (1)  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  near  Mount  Brown ;  (2)  in  the  gentle  rising  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  forms  the  low  watershed  of  the  plain.  From 
Mount  Brown  flow  the  head- waters  of  (a)  the  Fraser  River  and  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver^  hoth  running  to  the  Pacific;  (b)  the  Athabasca  River,  which  is 
the  commencement  of  the  Mackenzie  River  system  running  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  (c)  the  Saskatchewan  River,  running  east  and  carrying 
the  Nelson  River  system  to  Hudson's  Bay.  East  of  the  watershed  of  the 
plain  is  the  great  lake  system  of  the  river  St,  Lawrence.     Between  Nelson 
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River  and  Athabasca  River  are  the  streams  and  lakes  flowing  into  Hudson's 
Bay  by  Churchill  River.  The  Great  Fish  River,  flowing  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  the  only  other  large  river  of  the  North-west  Territories.  The 
rivers  of  Labrador  radiate  from  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

Fraser  River  traverses  the  plateau  of  Columbia  amidst  heavily  timbered 
country  and  much  beautiful  scenery,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
after  a  course  of  500  miles.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  especially  salmon 
and  sturgeon,  and  is  navigable  for  the  last  120  miles  of  its  course ;  the  upper 
stream  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  Columbia  River  runs  parallel  to  Fraser 
River ;  the  lower  course  is  in  the  United  States.     , 

The  head-waters  of  the  Mackenzie  River  are  known  as  the  Athabasca 
River,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Little  Slave  Lake,  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  660  miles,  flows  into  Lake  Athabasca.  This  lake,  which  is 
also  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  is  200  miles  long ;  it  has  high,  rocky,  and 
well-wooded  shores  on  the  north  side,  but  the  south  is  low,  and  the  surface 
is  covered  for  miles  with  timber  and  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the 
river.  The  Great  Slave  Lake,  which  is  joined  to  Lake  Athabasca  by  the 
Slave  River,  is  350  miles  long,  is  studded  with  rocky  wooded  islets,  and 
has  steep  and  rugged  shores  on  the  north.  From  this  lake  Mackenzie 
River  flows  750  miles  through  a  level  plain,  receiving  in  its  middle  course 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  finally  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  many  mouths  forming  a  large  delta.  The  total  length  of  stream,  from 
Mount  Brown  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  2500  miles.  The  Great  Bear  Lake 
abounds  in  fish ;  there  are  many  fur-traders'  forts  along  its  shores. 

The  Nelson  River  system  begins  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  the  two 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
whence  it  issues  under  the  name  of  Nelson  River,  and  flows  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Saskatchewan,  including  windings,  is  1200 
miles  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  1600  miles  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Saskat- 
chewan is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  but  Nelson  River, 
though  large,  has  a  rocky  bed  and  many  rapids  which  render  it  almost  use- 
less for  navigation.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  240  miles  long  and  50  miles  broad; 
it  has  many  islands,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast  is  low  and  swampy,  giving 
the  water  the  muddy  appearance  implied  by  the  name — Winnipeg  means 
"muddy  water."  Fifty  miles  to  the  west  are  a  pair  of  connected  tributary 
lakes — Lake  Winnipegoos,  or  Little  Winnipeg,  and  Lake  Manitoba,  which 
together  almost  equal  Lake  Winnipeg  in  length,  though  they  are  narrower. 
To  the  south-east  the  River  Winnipeg  brings  the  waters  of  a  third  tributary 
lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  is  noted  for  its  wild  and  romantic 
scenery;  it  has  many  beautiful  islands,  and  its  shores  are  lined  with  cliffs, 
and  hills  clad  with  shrubs  and  evergreens. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  first  known  as  the  St.  Louis,  which  rises  in  long. 
93°  W.,  and  flows  into  Lake  Superior.  This  lake,  which  is  as  long  as  Eng- 
land (420  miles),  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  It  is 
very  deep,  with  low  sandy  shores  on  the  south  and  high  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
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north.  In  common  with  the  other  large  lakes  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms.  The  river,  called  here  St.  Mary,  cDnnects  Lake  Superior 
with  Lake  Huron,  the  deepest  of  the  lakes,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  United  States'  Lahe  Michigan,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Detroit 
River  into  the  comparatively  shallow  Lalce  Erie.  The  Niagara  River,  with 
its  rapids  and  perpendicular  falls  of  160  feet,  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lalce 
Ontario,  the  last  and  smallest  of  this  series  of  vast  lakes.  Onward  to  Mon- 
treal the  river  widens  into  several  smaller  lakes  with  rapids  between  ;  thence 
to  the  sea  it  is  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lower  course  from  Quebec 
is  broad  and  deep,  widening  into  an  estuary  which  at  Point  Gaspd  is  50 
miles  across.  The  total  length,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  2200  miles,  and  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea  is 
750  miles.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  there  are  many  rapids ;  large 
vessels  reach  that  city,  and  navigation  further  inland  is  mainly  carried  on 
by  the  River  Ottawa,  a  tributary  600  miles  long. 

Churchill  Elver  is  800  miles  long ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  lakes, 
has  many  rapids,  with  portages  for  navigation,  and  in  its  upper  course  flows 
through  a  fine  country  for  settlement,  with  soil  fertile  and  well  timbered. 
The  rivers  of  Labrador  have  also  their  lakes  and  rapids ;  the  longest  rivers 
are  the  Caniapuscaio  and  the  Hamilton,  both  over  600  miles  in  length. 
The  rapids  and  falls  of  the  latter  river  are  said  to  exceed  those  of  the 
Niagara  in  height.  The  St.  John  River  is  450  miles  long ;  the  lower  half 
of  it,  which  is  navigable,  is  in  New  Brunswick. 

Up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec. — You  do  not  realize  at 
home  the  magnificence  of  this  Canadian  Nile,  or  the  imperial 
importance  of  that  dominion  of  which  it  is  the  sustaining 
artery. 

We  have  steamed  at  full  speed  for  nearly  three  days  up  the 
green  bosom  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  and  are  but  just  arrived 
at  Montreal  after  nine  days  of  voyaging. 

And,  from  the  moment  when  both  banks  of  this  splendid 
waterway  appeared  together,  until  our  arrival  at  the  head  of 
navigation  in  this  handsome  city,  there  was  visible  on  either 
shore  an  almost  continuous  line  of  little  white  cottages  and 
humble  but  prosperous  farmsteads,  making,  as  it  were,  one  long 
watershed  of  the  river. 

Wherever  these  dwellings  clustered  thickly  a  pretty  church 
would  raise  its  pointed  spire,  cased  in  shining  tin  and  zinc 
tiles,  above  the  piles  of  sawn  planks,  the  well-filled  barns,  and 
the  dark  forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock. 
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The  people  are  Koman  Catholic ;  the  names  of  towns,  villages, 
and  tributary  streams  are  all  French. 

Up  to  Quebec,  high  uplands  of  rolling  hills,  fringed  with 
spiky  firs,  shut  in  the  broad  shining  channel,  and  at  every  five 
or  six  leagues  these  suddenly  part  and  let  down,  between  dark 
forest-clad  crags  and  gray  cliffs  of  limestone,  streams  which  in 
smaller  countries  would  be  a  Thames,  a  Ehine,  or  an  Ebro,  but 


which  here  count  well-nigh  for  nothing,  as  they  pour  their  un- 
regarded tribute  of  mountain  water  into  this  stupendous  outlet 
of  the  lake  system  of  North  America. 

Save  for  the  chance  of  collision  with  icebergs  no  gateway 
could  be  nobler,  no  approach  to  the  American  continent  more 
suitable  and  attractive,  than  that  which  our  good  ship  has 
passed.  Passing  free  from  any  serious  fog  or  ice  alarm  through 
the  narrow  inlet  of  Belleisle  Strait,  we  steamed  swiftly  in  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  opens  at  once  into  a  vast 
inland  sea. 

It  is  an  estuary  of  a  river;  but  what  an  estuary,  and  what  a 
stream !    Truly  a  magnificent  introduction  to  the  grand  volume 
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of  geography  which  now  opens  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
voyager. 

Did  he  deem  that,  once  thus  landlocked,  the  sea  section  of 
his  voyage  would  be  over?  The  basin  of  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence river  receives  him  into  waters  so  capacious  that  for  300 
miles  he  will  hardly  again  espy  dry  land,  and  will  not  see  the 
mighty  current  reveal  to  him  both  its  shores  until  at  least  400 
miles  have  been  traversed. 

Hour  after  hour,  and  indeed  day  after  day,  we  skim  on  at 
full  speed  across  the  shorter  but  still  lively  waves  of  an  expanse 
half  as  big  as  the  Mediterranean;  and  although  five  days  were 
sufficient  to  take  us  from  continent  to  continent,  the  seventh 
day  arrives  before  we  reach  Gasp6  and  see  dimly  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Further  on  lies,  ragged  with  pines,  the  long  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  full  of  bears,  and  dreaded  for  its  dangerous  reefs  and 
shoals  by  skippers;  and  only  long  after  its  desolate  uplands 
have  faded  away  astern,  does  our  steamer  come  in  sight  of  the 
New  Brunswick  shore  about  St.  Anne  des  Monts. 

We  are  now  in  the  true  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
shall  coast  along  the  southern  lip;  but  the  other  lip  is  still  100 
miles  distant.  We  can  perceive  that  every  wave  beneath  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  is  mingled  with  sweet  water  which  has  flowed 
forth  from  the  great  American  lakes,  and  dashed  in  glory  and 
in  fury  over  the  wild  and  white  chasm  of  Niagara,  to  glide 
peacefully  along  this  broad  unruffled  current. 

On  the  northern  shore,  behind  the  timber-clad  nearer  up- 
lands, runs  the  long  ridge  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  which  we 
shall  not  drop  from  view  till  far  above  Montreal. 

At  the  island  of  St.  Louis  we  are  so  far  up  the  river,  that 
though  the  tides  push  its  currents  back  the  water  is  now 
almost  or  quite  fresh.  And  so  we  glide  hour  after  hour  along 
the  still  scarcely-diminished  channel,  passing  the  little  white 
houses,  well-stulFed  barns,  churches,  convents,  jutting  piers 
with  their  beacons,  tiny  red  lightships  moored  in  mid-stream 
to  guide  the  night  voyager,  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  green 
patches  of  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  and  melons,  timber-yards,  saw- 
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mills,  beaches  covered  with  canoes,  and  groups  of  French-look- 
ing residents. 

Our  good  ship  at  last  steams  quietly  along  the  island  of 
Orleans,  and  comes  in  view  of  the  stately  citadel  of  Quebec, 
with  the  ancient  French  houses  at  its  foot  and  the  masts  of 
much  shipping. 

The  ancient  city  looks  like  a  fragment  of  the  Old  World 
transferred  to  the  New,  and  carefully  put  here  for  safe-keeping. 
Owing  to  its  strength  and  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  Quebec  is 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 

We  climbed  the  hill  and  entered  by  a  massive  door  the 
fortress,  leaving  on  one  side  the  imposing  parliament -house. 
Gazing  over  the  ramparts  our  glance  takes  in  one  of  the  noblest 
prospects  on  the  globe.  To  the  right  the  river  sweeps  down 
from  Ontario  and  Niagara.  In  front  Point  Levi  frames  the 
picture  with  a  background  of  woodlands  and  buildings,  and 
under  your  feet  is  the  quaint  old-fashioned  French  town. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
PRODUCTIONS. 

Minerals  of  all  kinds  are  known  to  exist;  the  most  readily 
obtained  are  coal,  petroleum,  gold,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
gypsum,  granite,  marble  and  many  other  varieties  of  build- 
ing-stone. 

There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  in  the  Mackenzie  Plain ;  a  highly  bituminous  variety 
of  coal  called  "albertite"  is  found  in  New  Brunswick;  and  the  only  good 
coal  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  obtained  from  British  Columbia.  Petroleum 
wells  are  numerous  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  there  are  a  few  salt 
springs  in  the  same  region.  Iron  ore,  gypsum,  and  building-stone  are 
abundant  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Yukon  district 
round  Klondyke,  in  Columbia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  copper  in  Newfoundland, 
Ontario,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coppermine  River. 

Vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant  in  most  parts.  The  vast 
forests,  principally  pine,  are  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
colonies  at  the  present  time.  European  plants  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are  plentiful. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber  trees,  including  white  and  red  pine, 
oak,  elm,  birch,  ash,  larch,  maple,  poplar,  hemlock,  &c. 
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Wild  Animals,  valuable  for  their  skins,  are  common  in  the 
unsettled  parts.  Flocks  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and 
other  birds  pass  across  the  country  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  polar  regions.     Fish  are  abundant  in  all  the  rivers  and 


Elk  or  Moose. 

lakes,  and  round  all  the  coasts.      The  catching  of  seals  is  an 
important  industry  on  both  east  and  west  coasts. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  beaver,  buffalo,  moose  and  cariboo, 
deer,  fox,  wolf,  marten,  chinchilla,  ermine,  sable,  mink,  raccoon,  otter,  and 
squirrel. 

The  Dominion  affords  splendid  hunting  grounds.  The  moose  is  the  largest 
of  the  deer  kind,  being  sometimes  17  hands  high  and  1200  pounds  in  weight. 
His  horns  are  palmated,  neck  thick  and  short,  and  an  upright  mane  of  a 
light-brown  colour.  The  eyes  are  small,  ears  a  foot  long  and  very  broad ; 
the  upper  lip  is  square,  hangs  over  the  lower  one,  and  has  a  deep  furrow  in 
the  middle.  The  moose  is  like  the  European  elk.  The  cariboo  is  exactly 
like  the  reindeer,  but  has  never  been  tamed  as  a  beast  of  draught :  it  is 
hunted  for  the  flesh,  which  is  prized  as  food. 
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Lumbering. — The  great  trade  of  Canada  is  lumbering;  and 
lumbering  consists  in  cutting  down  pine-trees  up  in  the  far- 
distant  forests,  in  hewing  and  sawing  them  into  shape  for  the 
market,  and  getting  them  down  the  rivers  to  Quebec,  from 
whence  they  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  chiefly  to  England. 
Timber  in  Canada  is  called  lumber;  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
are  called  lumberers,  and  the  business  itself  is  called  lumbering. 

After  a  lapse  of  time  it  must  no  doubt  become  monotonous 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  name  is  not  engaging,  but  there 


Lumbering  in  Canada. 

is  much  about  it  that  is  very  picturesque.  A  saw-mill  worked 
by  water  power  is  almost  always  a  pretty  object,  and  stacks  of 
new-cut  timber  are  pleasant  to  the  smell,  and  group  themselves 
not  amiss  on  the  water's  edge.  If  I  had  the  time  and  were  a 
year  or  two  younger,  I  should  love  well  to  go  up  lumbering 
into  the  woods. 

The  men  for  this  purpose  are  hired  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  are  sent  up  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  the  pine  forests  in 
strong  gangs.  Everything  is  there  found  for  them.  They 
make  log  huts  for  their  shelter,  and  food  of  the  best  and  the 
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strongest  is  taken  up  for  their  diet.  But  no  strong  drink  of 
any  kind  is  allowed,  nor  is  any  within  reach  of  the  men. 
There  cannot  be  much  work  that  is  harder,  and  it  is  done 
amidst  the  snows  and  frosts  of  a  Canadian  winter;  yet  it  is 
done  with  the  assistance  of  no  stronger  drink  than  tea. 

The  wages  vary  from  thirteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  month 
(besides  board  and  lodging).  The  men  who  cut  down  the  trees 
receive  more  than  those  who  hew  them  when  down,  and  these 
again  more  than  the  under  class  who  make  the  roads  and 
clear  the  ground.  The  operation  requiring  the  most  skill  is 
that  of  marking  the  trees  for  the  axe.  The  largest  only  are 
worth  cutting,  and  form  and  soundness  must  also  be  considered. 

But  if  I  were  about  to  visit  a  party  of  lumberers  in  the 
forest  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  pass  a  whole  winter  with 
them.  I  would  go  up  in  the  spring,  when  the  rafts  are  being 
formed  in  the  small  tributary  streams,  and  I  would  come  down 
upon  one  of  them,  shooting  the  rapids  of  the  rivers  as  soon  as 
the  first  freshets  had  left  the  way  open.  A  freshet  in  the 
rivers  is  the  rush  of  waters  occasioned  by  melting  snow  and 
ice.  With  the  freshets  the  streams  become  for  a  time  navig- 
able, and  the  rafts  go  down.  These  rafts  are  of  immense  con- 
struction, and  often  contain  timber  to  the  value  of  four  thousand 
pounds. 

At  the  rapids  the  large  rafts  are  divided  into  smaller  por- 
tions, which  go  down  separately.  The  excitement  and  motion 
of  such  transit  must  be  very  joyous.  I  was  told  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  desired  to  go  down  a  rapid  on  a  raft,  but  that 
the  men  in  charge  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  was 
no  danger.  The  sailor  prince  who  came  after  his  brother  was 
allowed  to  go  down  a  rapid,  and  got,  as  I  was  told,  rather  a 
rough  bump  as  he  did  so. 

Ottawa  is  the  great  place  for  these  timber  rafts.  Indeed  it 
may  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  the  timber  for  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  best  pine  wood  comes  down  the  Ottawa  and  its 
tributaries.  The  timber  from  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Maurice 
finds  its  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec — Trollope's 
North  America. 
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PEOPLE   AND   HISTORY. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  three  distinct  races:  (1)  the  de- 
scendants of  European  settlers  from  the  British  Isles,  France, 
and  Germany;  (2)  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  red  or  copper- 
coloured  Indians;  (3)  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  Labrador 
and  the  Arctic  regions,  and  are  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  Indians  are  becoming  extinct  in  the  settled  districts;  they  form  a 
scattered  population  in  the  North-west  Territories.  They  subsist  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  though  capable  of  undergoing  great  labour  and  privation, 
they  are  idle  and  improvident,  and  many  of  them  perish  annually  of  want. 
The  Esquimaux  are  an  inoffensive  race,  who  live  entirely  on  fish  and  the 
flesh  of  seals,  bears,  &c. ;  they  dwell  in  huts  of  earth  or  snow,  and  have 
great  love  for  their  cold  dreary  land. 

Canada  is  an  Indian  word  for  a  "collection  of  huts,"  which  the  first 
European  visitors  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  country.  Cabot  is  said  to 
have  discovered  this  portion  of  America  in  1497.  The  French  subsequently 
took  possession  of  it,  and  in  1608  founded  their  first  settlement  of  Quebec. 
The  colony  was  captured  by  England  in  1759,  and  afterwards  ceded  to  this 
country.  In  1867  an  act  was  passed  for  confederating  the  provinces  of 
Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  as  the 
"Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the 
other  provinces.  The  North-west  Territories,  which  had  been  administered 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  in  1870  included  in  the  Dominion, 
and  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  formed  of  the  most  populous  part  of  it. 
British  Columbia  joined  the  Dominion  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1873. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  is 
about  6  millions,  of  whom  100,000  are  Indians. 

The  American  Indians. — The  Indians  are  of  a  red-brown 
colour.  The  men  are  of  spare  make,  strong,  and  capable  of 
enduring  great  exertion.  Their  mode  of  life  requires  the 
greatest  activity.  Probably  for  a  day  or  a  week's  march  in 
the  woods  the  Indians  would  tire  the  Europeans,  but  for 
constant  fatigue  they  cannot  compare  with  their  white  brethren. 
Some  of  the  squaws  (Indian  women)  are  pretty,  but  as  they 
advance  in  years  they  grow  fat  and  ugly. 

While  in  camp  or  in  villages  the  work  of  the  squaws  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wigwam;  they  attend  to  the  household 
or  wigwam  duties,  tan  deer-skins,  make  baskets,  brooms,  and 
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deer-skin  moccasins,  which  they  ornament  very  prettily  with 
porcupine  quills  or  beads.  In  their  hunting  and  trapping  ex- 
cursions it  is  the  squaw's  duty  to  steer  the  canoe,  build  the 
wigwam,  and  assist  in  skinning  the  animals  taken  in  the  chase ; 

they  are  very  indus- 
trious— indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  find  them 
idle. 

The  wigwams  are 
constructed  of  a 
frame  of  poles,  cov- 
ered with  birch-bark. 
A  hole  in  the  roof 
serves  as  a  chimney. 
The  door  is  opposite 
the  fire  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket. 
The  men  employ 
themselves  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  in 
making  articles  of 
hollow-ware  out  of 
wood,  such  as 
troughs,  butter  - 
dishes,  bowls,  and 
barn  shovels.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  birch-bark;  they  are 
light,  strong,  and  are  most  ingeniously  constructed.  The 
pieces  of  bark  are  sewn  together,  the  inside  is  lined  with 
strips  of  cedar  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  preparation 
of  pine  gum  mixed  with  pitch  is  rubbed  over  the  seams. 

A  man  or  squaw  can  carry  such  a  canoe  for  miles  over  the 
roughest  portages.^  The  dug-out,  or  log-canoe,  in  general  use 
by  the  settlers,  is  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  still  continue 
to  construct  them.  Pine,  black  walnut,  butter-nut,  and  bass- 
wood  are  used  for  these  canoes. 

1  Portages,  are  places  where  goods  have  to  be  carried  from  one  navigable  point  to 
another.  Many  of  the  American  rivers  are  connected  by  short  portages.  Portages 
are  also  necessary  to  avoid  falls  and  dangerous  rapids. 


North  American  Indians— Osage  Chief  and  Iroquois  Chief. 
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The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  the  water;  the  men,  women, 
and  children  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers.  Indeed, 
during  the  hot  months  the  children  are  continually  in  the  water, 
splashing  and  swimming  about  like  a  flock  of  wild  ducks. 

Till  the  authority  of  the  English  came  to  be  known  and 
respected,  wars  were  frequent  among  the  various  tribes.  At 
present  their  greatest  vice  is  due  to  contact  with  white  men — 
it  is  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  The  missionaries  have  done  much 
to  check  this  passion  for  "fire-water"  as  they  call  it. 

Compared  with  uneducated  peasants  of  other  lands  they  are 
quick  and  clever.  They  learn  to  read  and  write  well,  and 
quickly,  and  they  have  talents  for  music  and  drawing.  I  have 
seen  an  Indian  construct  a  very  correct  map,  with  the  rivers 
and  lakes  delineated  with  great  exactness. 

Though  naturally  taciturn,  they  excel  in  public  speaking. 
Their  language  is  simple,  beautiful,  and  fitting.  Their  deport- 
ment is  grave,  dignified,  and  reserved.  But  when  once  you 
win  their  confidence,  they  open  themselves  out  to  you,  and  the 
coldness  of  their  manner  disappears. — Major  Strickland. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  Lumber  Trade,  or  felling  and  sawing  of  timber,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  Canada. 

The  timber  is  felled  and  trimmed  in  the  forests,  and  floated 
down  the  streams  to  the  saw-mills,  where  it  is  "  squared  ",  i.e. 
shaped  into  logs  for  the  European  markets,  or  sawn  into 
planks,  boards,  and  staves  for  the  United  States.  The  refuse 
is  burned  for  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  province  of  Quebec 
alone  exports  timber  to  the  value  of  £2,500,000  annually; 
most  of  it  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

Agriculture  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  and  is  now 
the  main  industry  of  the  Dominion.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  maize,  peas,  potatoes,  clover  and 
grass  for  hay.  Cattle  and  pigs  are  kept  in  large  numbers; 
and  many  cheese  and  butter  factories  have  been  established. 

The  long  cold  winters  of  Canada  are  a  hindrance,  but  not  altogether  a  dis- 
advantage to  agriculture,  for  the  land  obtains  perfect  rest  and  some  benefit 
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from  the  thick  coating  of  snow.  Cattle  are  mostly  housed  in  the  winter 
and  fed  on  hay  and  roots;  but  buffaloes  winter  out  of  doors  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Athabasca.  The  province  of  Ontario,  with 
a  fertile  soil  and  fine  climate,  is  well  suited  for  agriculture.  Here  in  the 
southern  parts  not  only  maize  ripens,  but  tobacco,  grapes,  and  peaches  come 
to  perfection.  Manitoba  and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  have  rich 
natural  pastures,  and  their  fertile  soil  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Between  Ontario  and  Hudson's  Bay  the  climate  is 
unsuited  for  agriculture.  Columbia  has  large  grazing  areas  and  extensive 
tracts  of  arable  land ;  portions  of  these  latter  require  artificial  irrigation, 
which  is  easily  obtained.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island  have  a  climate  suited  to  agriculture;  maize  ripens,  and 
corn  and  root  crops  do  well. 

Besides  the  crops  already  mentioned,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  apples,  pears,  and 
other  English  fruits  are  grown.  Flour-mills,  cheese  factories,  creameries 
(for  butter  making),  bacon  factories,  and  curing  houses  for  beef  and  pork 
for  the  export  trade  are  industries  in  connection  with  agriculture. 

The  Manufactures,  in  addition  to  those  given  above,  are 
refining  of  petroleum  and  fish  oils,  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
the  bituminous  coal  of  New  Brunswick,  tanning  and  boot-and- 
shoe  making,  ship-building,  and  domestic  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  maple-sugar. 

The  French  Canadians  prefer  cloth  of  home  manufacture,  but  the  cheaper 
English  cloth  is  becoming  common.  Maple-sugar  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  sugar-maple  tree.     Trade  in  wood  pulp  is  growing  rapidly. 

Mining  for  coal  is  carried  on  in  Vancouver  Island,  Queen 
Charlotte  Island,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Cape  Breton  Island ;  for  gold  in  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  district;  and  for  copper  in  Ontario  and  Newfoundland. 

The  town  of  Petrolia  in  Ontario  is  the  centre  of  the  most  valuable  oil 
springs.     There  are  also  springs  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe. 

The  Fisheries  are  remarkable  for  variety  and  extent.  The 
sea  fisheries  are  for  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  whales,  seals,  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c.  The  fresh- water  fisheries  are  for  salmon,  salmon- 
trout,  white-fish,  bass,  sturgeon,  maskelonge  and  eels.  Fish- 
curing  is  an  important  business. 

The  fisheries  employ  nearly  40,000  boats  and  decked  vessels,  and  80.000 
men.  Fish  are  abundant  on  both  east  and  west  coasts;  the  favourite  fish- 
ing-grounds are  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  Great 
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Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  BaflSn  Bay  is  the  great 
resort  for  whaling  and  sealing.  Salmon  are  abundant  in  the  rivers  of 
Columbia.  The  most  prized  fish  of  the  lakes  are  the  white-fish  (of  the  sal- 
mon family),  the  salmon  trout  or  lake  salmon,  and  the  maskelonge  (a  large 
fish  of  the  pike  family). 


Canadian  Trapper. 


The  Pur  Trade  is  almost  the  only  industry  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 

The  Company  has  "  forts  "  on  all  the  rivers;  these  are  the  head-quarters 
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of  the  hunters,  and  places  of  barter  where  the  Indians  exchange  furs,  skins, 
walrus-ivory,  feathers,  fish,  and  oil  for  provisions  and  English  goods. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Exports  are  timber  ana  ashes,  gold,  petroleum,  and 
copper-ore,  fish  and  fish-oil,  furs  and  skins,  butter,  cheese, 
cattle,  meat,  wheat  and  flour,  apples,  meal  and  peas. 

The  Imports  are  textile  and  metal  goods,  tea,  sugar,  and 
other  groceries,  wine,  spirits,  salt. 

The  largest  ports  are — Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto ;  Port 
Arthur;  Victoria;  St.  John's,  St.  John,  Halifax. 

The  value  of  the  exports  is  about  50  millions  and  of  the  imports  about  60. 
The  amount  of  shipping,  nearly  a  million  tons,  is  only  surpassed  by  Britain, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France ;  relatively  to  the  population  it  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  save  Britain.  Britain  takes  about 
three-fourths  of  the  exports,  and  the  United  States  most  of  the  remainder. 

Internal  communication  by  water  and  railway  has  grown  rapidly.  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  with  canals  to  avoid  the  falls  and  rapids,  afford 
a  system  of  water  communication  2700  miles  long,  connecting  Ontario  and 
Quebec  with  the  maritime  provinces  and  with  New  York,  There  are  about 
22,000  miles  of  railway  completed,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  Telegraph  lines  connect  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
provinces  with  each  other,  the  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  Europe. 
There  is  a  cheap  and  uniform  system  of  postage  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.— The  length  of  this  rail- 
way, from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  is  2909  miles,  with  180 
miles  additional  from  Quebec  to  Montreal. 

The  total  distance  from  Liverpool  by  this  route  to  Vancouver 
is  5160  miles,  and  to  Yokohama  in  Japan,  9546  miles.  This 
latter  distance  is  880  miles  less  than  the  distance  by  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  The  large  tea  transit  to  New  York  by  the 
Canadian  line  is  one  effect  of  this  saving  of  distance  and  there- 
fore of  time. 

For  passenger  and  mail  traffic  a  "Pacific  express"  leaves 
Montreal,  and  an  "Atlantic  express"  leaves  Vancouver  on  each 
week  day,  the  journey  being  performed  in  less  than  six  days. 

The  trains  are  made  up  of  five  coaches.  Next  to  the  engine 
is  the  luggage  and  mail  coach;  the  colonist's  coach  is  fitted 
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with  sleeping  berths  for  emigrants;  the  passenger-coach  takes 
local  travellers;  the  sleeping-coach  takes  the  first-class  through 
travellers;  the  dining-coach  travels  only  by  day,  going  up  and 
down  over  about  300  miles  of  line.  Each  engine  goes  about 
130  miles.  The  arrival  of  the  train  is  an  event  among  the 
settlers  at  the  lonely  stations,  and  supplies  them  with  the  day's 
news. 

Leaving  Montreal  the  line  follows  the  Ottawa  valley,  past 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  Carleton  Junction  (for  Toronto 
and  the  United  States)  to  Sudbury,  the  Junction  for  Lake 
Huron  and  the  flour-milling  district  of  the  United  States. 
Lumber  is  the  great  business  of  the  Ottawa  valley;  copper  ore 
is  plentiful  along  the  north  of  Lake  Huron. 

Skirting  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  line  has  an  im- 
portant station  at  Port  Arthur,  where  the  company  has  built 
a  grain  elevator  of  400,000  bushels  capacity.  Further  on, 
Fort  William  has  an  elevator  of  1,350,000  bushels  capacity, 
its  only  fellow  being  at  Chicago.  These  are  evidences  of  the 
amount  of  corn  produced  in  the  province. 

Winnipeg  is  in  a  wide,  level  plain,  and  is  the  junction  of 
several  lines.  Following  the  Qu'Appelle  Kiver,  the  pasture 
prairies  of  Assiniboia  are  entered.  Of  the  many  stations, 
Regina,  named  in  honour  of  our  queen,  is  the  capital  of  the 
North-west  Territories;  Moose  Jaw  is  short  for  the  Indian 
"the  creek  where  the  white  man  mended  his  wagon  with  a 
moose  jaw;"  Swift  Current  is  a  translation  of  "Saskatchewan;" 
Medicine  Hat  (where  the  line  crosses  the  river)  remembers  the 
Indian  conjurer. 

Regina  is  built  near  the  crossing  of  the  "Pile  of  Bones" 
River,  where  the  Indians  came  to  receive  their  allowance  from 
the  government,  and  brought  their  loads  of  bones  to  trade 
with.  Police  visit  the  train  to  see  that  no  spirits  are  smuggled 
to  the  Indians.  Near  "  The  Hat "  is  a  branch  to  a  coal-mine 
at  Lethbridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  cattle-ranching  region  of  Alberta  is  leased  by  companies 
and  ranch-men,  many  of  them  attracted  from  the  States  by  the 
fine  grass  and  mild  climate,  due  to  the  prevailing  westerly 
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breezes.  At  Calgary,  the  American  "cow-boy"  who  can  ride 
the  fastest  and  "round-up"  the  largest  herd  is  the  popular 
hero. 

The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River  amid  grand 
scenery  towards  the  snow-capped  Cascade  Mountain,  between 
which  and  the  sentinel-like  Devil's  Head  Mountain  anthracite 
coal  is  worked.  This  is  near  Banff,  where  are  hot  springs 
charged  with  iron,  sulphur,  and  other  salts,  valued  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases.  This  beautiful  health-resort 
is  set  apart  as  a  National  Park. 

A  wild  canon,  a  tiny  notch  in  the  mountain,  named  from  its 
stream,  the  Kicking-Horse  Pass,  becomes  the  route  for  the 
railway,  which  gradually  rises  along  the  quarried  and  tunnelled 
side  of  the  canon,  among  heights  of  10,000  feet. 

Then  begins  a  wild  descent  among  rocks,  glaciers,  cascades, 
lakes  and  forests  along  the  canon  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

After  a  beautiful  ride  along  this  Rhine-like  river,  comes  the 
difficult  ascent  of  the  steep  Selkirk  range  to  Rogers  Pass,  over 
ravines  and  torrents,  across  trestle  bridges,  of  which  that  over 
Stoney  Creek  canon  is  296  feet  high,  and  supported  on  timber 
towers  built  up  from  the  valley  below— the  highest  railway 
timber  bridge  in  the  world. 

Snow-sheds  form  a  pent-house  over  the  line  along  the  moun- 
tain sides  wherever  a  "  snow-slide  "  or  avalanche  is  expected. 
Another  steep  zigzag  or  "looped"  descent  along  the  wall-like 
sides  of  the  canon  of  the  "  Raging  Waters  "  and  the  Columbia 
is  again  reached. 

A  third  crossing — the  Eagle  Pass  of  the  Gold  or  Coast  Range 
— brings  us  to  Kamloops,  a  town  of  English  and  Chinese 
settlers,  getting  its  name  from  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters  " 
of  the  two  forks  of  the  Thompson  River.  At  the  Fraser  River 
is  Lytton,  a  town  started  by  gold-miners,  whose  occupation  in 
that  district  is  now  gone,  the  gold  being  all  washed  out. 

After  600  miles  of  mountain  work,  the  line  follows  the 
broader  valley  of  the  Fraser  River  till  near  the  sea,  when  it 
crosses  an  inlet  and  ends  at  Vancouver  or  the  "Terminal 
City." 
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DIVISIONS  AND  TOWNS. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  (Canada  proper),  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
(with  Cape  Breton  Island),  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  (with  Vancouver  Island),  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  the  North-west  Territories.  Newfoundland  is 
not  yet  included  in  the  Dominion. . 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-general  appointed  by 
the  Queen,  and  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons. Each  province  has  a  Lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor-general, and  a  separate  legislature, 

.    Newfoundland  is  ruled  by  a  governor,  with  a  Legislative  Council  and  an 
elected  House  of  Assembly. 

Ontario  extends  along  the  north  of  the  great  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  watershed  a  few  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  agricultural  resources  are  great ;  both 
climate  and  soil  being  favourable  to  the  production  of  heavy  crops  of 
cereals,  roots,  and  fruits.  The  settled  parts  are  south  of  the  Laurentian 
Hills,  which  extend  westward  from  Quebec,  but  beyond  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  timbered  land  fit  for  agriculture.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  an 
efficient  means  of  water  communication,  and  afford  a  never-failing  supply 
of  fish.  The  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara  are  in  this  province.  Minerals 
are  abundant.  Salt  (from  springs)  and  copper  are  obtained  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  silver  has  been  found  near  Lake  Superior,  the  oil-springs  of 
the  south-west  are  yielding  an  immense  supply,  and  iron,  marble,  building- 
stone,  are  abundant  north  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  great  lake  port,  is  a  regularly 
built  city  of  220,000  inhabitants,  situated  upon  a  fine  bay  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  333  miles  from  Montreal.  The  trade  is  in 
farm  produce,  furs,  and  skins.  There  are  large  iron-foundries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  pork-curing  establish- 
ments. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedrals.  Trinity  College, 
normal  schools.  Parliament  buildings,  and  law-courts. 

Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  River  at  the  outlet  of  the  Rideau,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  form  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure.  The  trade  is  in  lumber,  flour-mills,  and  agriculture ;  the 
population  is  60,000.  Kingston,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario, 
is  connected  with  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  is  an  important  port, 
having  a  considerable  ship  building  trade.  London,  on  the  Thames,  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  region  south-west  of  Toronto. 

Quebec,  or  Lower  Canada,  comprises  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
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the  Ottawa  River  to  the  sea.  The  land  rises  from  the  river  inland,  and 
forms  low  ranges  of  hills  covered  with  forest  in  the  western  parts.  The 
principal  lumber  districts  are  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Maurice  valleys  and  the 
peninsula  of  Gaspe.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  cereals,  hay,  and 
green  crops ;  the  climate  suits  oats  better  than  wheat ;  English  fruits  are 
abundant.  The  descendants  of  the  original  French  colonists  dwell  in  this 
province  chiefly.  Anticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  belong  to  Quebec ; 
their  few  inhabitants  depend  on  the  fisheries  for  subsistence ;  Anticosti  has 
no  harbours,  and  is  almost  desolate ;  the  Magdalen  Islands  export  gypsum. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  principal  port  of  the 
Dominion,  is  built  on  the  promontory  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributary  the  St.  Charles.  Cape  Diamond,  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory, is  over  300  feet  high,  and  presents  a  nearly  perpendicular  face  to  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  crowned  by  a  strongly  fortified  citadel.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  narrow  and  often  steep  ;  the  suburbs  are  regularly  built,  and 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  Lake  St.  Charles.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  the  university,  convent,  and  other  educational  establishments. 
The  river  is  here  a  mile  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  4000  tons ;  the 
entrance  to  the  St.  Charles  forms  a  commodious  basin.  The  chief  employ- 
ment is  the  export  of  lumber;  ship-building  wharves  line  the  shores  of 
both  rivers,  and  for  some  6  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
above  the  town  timber  rafts  are  moored.  There  are  extensive  saw -mills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  population  is  70,000. 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  and  second  port  of  Canada,  is  built  on  the  island 
of  Montreal,  situated  «,t  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa, 
180  miles  above  Quebec,  and  620  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  shore,  and  is  extensive,  commodious,  and  lined  with  fine  quays 
and  wharves  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  600  tons.  Its  importance  is  due 
to  its  position  at  the  point  where  ocean  navigation  ends,  and  river,  lake,  and 
canal  navigation  begins ;  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  railway  communication 
of  the  Dominion,  and  connected  both  by  canal  and  railway  with  the  United 
States.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  across  the  river  here  is  two 
miles  long.  The  trade  is  more  general  than  that  of  Quebec,  and  includes 
all  Canadian  products,  but  little  timber.  There  are  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  hardware,  sewing-machines,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and  sleighs; 
also  breweries,  distilleries,  soap  and  candle  works,  saw  and  flour  mills. 
The  city  has  two  cathedrals,  a  university,  convents,  hospitals,  &c.  The 
population  is  270,000. 

New  Bkunswick  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  the  state  of  Maine,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  a  narrow  isthmus  on  the  south-east 
unites  it  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  east  coast  is  flat  and  marshy,  the  remainder 
of  the  province  is  undulating,  with  highlands  in  the  interior.     Much  forest- 
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land  has  been  cleared,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  climate,  but  lum- 
bering is  still  the  principal  occupation.  Agriculture  has  of  late  made  great 
progress.  Coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  are  abundant,  St.  John  is  a 
seaport  of  40,000  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  The 
trade  is  in  lumber,  ship-building,  and  fishing. 

Nova  Scotia  (the  province  of)  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  coasts  are  indented  with  bays,  the 
harbours  are  numerous,  and 
the  fisheries  are  very  produc- 
tive. Low  hills  traverse  the 
interior ;  granite,  slate,  coal, 
and  gypsum  are  abundant. 
Apples  and  cider  are  the  spe- 
cial agricultural  products. 
Halifax  (pop.  41,000)  is  a  city 
and  seaport  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
ihe  world.  It  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  British  North 
America,  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  a  large  government 
dockyard.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  in  coal,  lumber,  and  the  productions  of 
agriculture,  and  the  fisheries.  Sydney,  the  former  capital  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  has  a  good  harbour,  whence  are  exported  the  coals  obtained  from 
valuable  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  named  in  honour  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  visited  it  in  1799.  The  insular  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  absence  of 
minerals  render  it  an  agricultural  province.  Charlotte  town  is  a  seaport 
in  the  middle  of  the  island ;  the  population  is  12,000. 

Manitoba,  formerly  Red  River  Settlement,  is  a  rectangular  province 
south  of  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  having  an  area  of  nearly  ten 
million  acres.  It  is  mostly  rich  level  prairie  land,  diversified  with  groups 
of  timber  trees.  Pasturage  is  abundant.  Wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  flax, 
hops,  &c.,  are  easily  raised,  and  as  an  agricultural  district  it  promises  to  be 
highly  productive.  Every  settler  receives  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land. 
Winnipeg,  on  the  Red  River,  is  a  town  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants. 

British  Columbia  (the  province  of)  comprises  the  western  strip,  about 
300  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  and 
also  the  neighbouring  Vancouver  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
British  Columbia  proper  has  immense  areas  of  dense  forest,  and  also  ex- 
tensive tracts  suited  for  agriculture  and  pasturage.  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful. Rich  gold-fields  in  the  Cariboo  Plains  and  Eraser  Valley  have 
brought  many  settlers ;  coal  has  been  found  on  the  west  coast.     Furs  and 
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skins  are  exported.  New  Westminster,  a  small  city  on  the  Fraser  River,  is 
the  principal  town ;  fishing  for  salmon  is  carried  on  here.  Vancouver 
is  important  as  the  "Terminal  City"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Vancouver  Island  is  rocky  and  mountainous ;  it  is  rich  in  coal  and  gold. 
Victoria  is  the  port  of  the  island  and  the  capital  of  the  colony.  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  produce  anthracite  coal,  gold,  and  timber. 

In  1905  the  two  provinces  Saskatchewan  (267,000  square  miles)  and 
Alberta  (254,000  square  miles)  were  formed  out  of  the  districts  of 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 

Saskatchewan  is  like  Manitoba  in  climate  and  in  resources.  Its  capital 
is  Regina. 

Alberta  has  a  climate  of  less  range  and  a  higher  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture than  Manitoba.  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  Calgary 
are  flourishing  towns. 

North-west  Territories.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  all  the 
immense  area  of  the  Dominion  not  included  in  the  other  provinces.  Much 
of  it  is  frozen  waste,  yielding  nothing  but  furs.  Coal  is  abundant  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Bear  Lake. 

Five  districts  have  been  made,  for  convenience  of  settlers  and  for  postal 
purposes :  1.  Keeivatin,  capital  Churchill,  a  country  fertile  in  parts,  between 
Manitoba  and  Hudson  Bay.  2.  Ungava.  3.  Franklin.  4.  Mackenzie. 
5.  Yukon,  gold-producing  district,  capital  Daivson. 

Home  Hunting  in  the  Kootenay  Valleys  of  British 
Columbia. — Britain's  only  possession  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean,  British  Columbia — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  not 
the  least  valuable  of  all  our  colonial  possessions — is  little  known 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  every  year  leave  our  villas, 
parsonages,  and  country  mansions  to  find  homes  by  expatri- 
ating themselves  in  the  United  States. 

Situated  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  "America's  Attic," 
as  was  called  until  recent  days  Canada's  Pacific  province,  there 
are  probably  to  English  eyes  as  well  as  to  English  muscles  few 
more  attractive-looking,  sunny,  mountain-sheltered  spots  than 
the  Kootenay  Valleys,  now  brought  within  a  twelve-day's 
journey  from  England  by  the  recently  completed  "  Queen's 
high-road,"  a  title  not  unmerited  by  the  strategic  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Less  than  a  fortnight's  journey,  four  days  of  it  by  the  well- 
appointed  train  service  of  this  great  national  line,  leads  one 
into  these  valleys,  to  their  beautiful  lakes,   park -like  ope« 
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forests  of  magnificent  trees  such  as  only  the  Pacific  coast  can 
produce,  great  stretches  of  pastoral  land,  skirting  the  majestic 
Kootenay  River,  bunch-grass  covered  foothills,  overtopped  by 
towering  snow-clad  peaks,  such  as  only  Switzerland  can  rival 
— in  fact,  in  a  land  where  nature  has  provided  for  the  wants 
of  man  in  a  way  no  spot  on  the  vast  North  American  continent 
visited  by  the  writer,  who,  in  nine  years  of  American  rambles, 
has  traversed  some  150,000  miles,  can  show  the  like. 

The  lower  altitude  of  the  Valleys  than  the  wind-swept  plains 
of  the  North-west,  and  the  famous  "Chinook"  or  warm  Pacific 
breeze,  make  its  winters  mild  in  comparison.  The  resources 
in  precious  metals,  coal,  and  timber,  are  of  a  very  promising 
nature.  Gold  worth  £600,000,  washed  from  one  of  the 
river-beds,  and  large  deposits  of  galena  (lead  ore  containing 
also  silver)  on  the  banks  of  the  Kootenay  Lake — the  most  pic- 
turesque sheet  of  water  on  the  continent,  and  a  fit  rival  of 
Como — have  induced  some  enterprising  Californian  and  Cana- 
dian capitalists  to  set  about  building  three  railway  lines,  so 
that  shortly  this  naturally  quiet  hidden  nook  will  be  connected 
with  the  two  largest  railway  systems  of  America,  i.e.  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  settler  would  have  at  the  back  of  his  modest  log-house 
a  natural  park,  with  pleasing  stretches  of  level  terrace -like 
"benches"  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch-grass,  and  dotted  with 
groups  of  the  gigantic  tawny-barked  yellow  pine,  America's 
most  picturesque  forest-tree;  in  the  background  are  the  Wen- 
gern  Alps  with  towering  peaks  and  vast  slopes  of  grand  forests. 
In  front  he  can  overlook  a  fine  smooth-flowing  river,  skirted 
by  groves  of  grand  old  elms,  big  trout  rising  lazily  as  becomes 
well-conditioned  fish,  and  the  butterfly-like  humming-bird  goes 
skimming  over  the  placid  surface — a  scene  of  home-like  soft- 
ness and  peace. 

To  come  to  more  practical  points — where  there  are  fields  of 
rich  alluvial  "bottom"  soil  that  will  yield  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre;  where  hops  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ripen 
under  the  genial  influence  of  a  Pacific  coast  climate  with  its 
frostless  summers ;  where  there  is  good  pasture  range  for  cattle 
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within  natural  boundaries  without  the  help  of  fences  and  a 
house  full  of  hungry  cow-boys;  where  railways  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  are  not  too  close,  but  give  him  a  choice  of 
two  routes  for  his  produce — a  country  where,  in  a  word,  a 
man  with  a  little  capital  can  live,  make  money  and  be  passably 
happy !  This  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  very 
attractive  natural  features  of  the  Kootenay  Valleys. — W.  B.  G. 

The  Water-ways  of  Canada. — Lord  DufFerin,  late  Gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  on  a  recent  occasion  at  Manitoba,  stand- 
ing midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  thus  described 
the  great  natural  water-ways  of  the  Dominion : — 

To  an  Englishman,  the  Severn  or  the  Thames  appear  con- 
siderable streams;  but  in  the  Ottawa,  a  mere  affluent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  an  affluent,  moreover,  which  reaches  the  parent 
stream  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  have  a  river  nearly  550 
miles  long.  Even  after  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence  itself  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  pursuing  it  across  Lake  Huron,  the  Niagara, 
the  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Superior  to  Thunder  Bay  (at  the  head 
of  the  lake),  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  where  are  we? 

From  Thunder  Bay  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  ship  our 
astonished  traveller  on  the  Kaministiquia,  a  river  some  hundred 
miles  long,  to  Rainy  Lake  and  River — the  proper  name  of 
which  by-the-by  is  Rene,  after  the  man  who  discovered  it— a 
magnificent  stream  300  yards  broad  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  long,  down  whose  tranquil  bosom  he  floats  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods. 

Here  he  finds  himself  on  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  though 
diminutive  as  compared  with  the  inland  seas  he  has  left  behind 
him,  will  probably  be  found  sufficiently  extensive  to  render 
him  fearfully  sea-sick  during  his  passage  across  it.  For  the 
last  80  miles  of  his  voyage,  he  will  be  consoled  by  sailing 
through  land-locked  channels,  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery, 
while  it  resembles,  certainly  excels  the  far-famed  Thousand 
Islands^  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

1  Wooded  and  rocky  islets  and  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its  point  of  depar- 
ture from  Lake  Ontario. 
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From  this  lake  paradise  of  sylvan  beauty  we  are  able  to 
transfer  our  friend  to  the  Winnipeg,  a  river  the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  is  in  itself  one  of 
Nature's  most  delightful  miracles,  so  beautiful  and  varied  are 
its  islands,  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  the  extent  of  their  lake-like  expansions,  and  the  power 
of  their  rapids. 

At  the  town  of  Winnipeg,  the  half-way  house  of  the 
continent,  having  had  so  much  of  water  and  having  reached 
the  home  of  the  buffalo,  our  traveller  "  babbles  of  green  fields" 
and  the  prairie  grasses.  We  take  him  down  to  the  quay  and  ship 
him  on  the  Red  River  or  the  Assiniboine,  two  streams — each 
about  500  miles — which  happily  mingle  their  waters  here;  or 
we  take  him  off  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  an  inland  sea  300  miles 
long  and  upwards  of  60  miles  broad,  during  the  navigation  of 
which  for  many  a  weary  hour  he  will  find  himself  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  probably  more  sea-sick  than  he  was  even  on  the 
Atlantic. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Winnipeg  he  hits  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  gateway  and  high-road  to 
the  North-west,  and  the  starting-point  to  another  1500  miles 
of  navigable  water,  flowing  nearly  due  east  and  west  between 
its  alluvial  banks. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  our  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
knowing  that  water  cannot  run  up  hill,  feels  certain  his  aquatic 
experiences  are  concluded.  He  never  was  more  mistaken. 
We  launch  him  on  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  and 
start  him  on  a  longer  trip  than  he  has  ever  yet  undertaken, 
the  navigation  of  the  Mackenzie  River  alone  exceeding  2500 
miles. 

If  he  survives,  a  concluding  voyage  of  1400  miles  down  the 
Fraser  River  brings  him  to  Victoria  in  Vancouver,  and  the 
Pacific. 

I  have  omitted  thousands  of  miles  of  other  lakes  and  rivers 
which  water  the  North-west — Lake  Manitoba,  Bear  and  Slave 
Lakes,  &c.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  these  streams 
flow  for  their  entire  length  through  plains  of  the  richest 
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description,  where  year  after  year  wheat  can  be  raised  without 
manure  or  any  sensible  diminution  in  its  yield,  and  where  the 
soil  everywhere  presents  the  appearance  of  a  highly  cultivated 
suburban  kitchen  garden  in  England,  enough  has  been  said  to 
display  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  territories  I  have  referred 
to,  and  the  capability  they  possess  of  affording  happy  and 
prosperous  homes  to  millions  of  the  human  race. 

Niagara. — Of  all  the  sights  on  this  earth  of  ours  which 
tourists  travel  to  see,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara. 

That  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  have  come  down  in  their 
courses  from  the  broad  basins  of  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Lake  Huron;  that  these  waters  fall  into  Lake  On- 
tario by  the  short  and  rapid  river  of  Niagara,  and  that  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  are  made  by  a  sudden  break  in  the  level  of 
this  rapid  river  is  probably  known  to  all  who  read  this  book. 

All  the  waters  of  these  huge  inland  seas  run  over  that  breach 
in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  stream;  and  thence  it  comes  that  the 
flow  is  unceasing  in  its  grandeur,  and  that  no  eye  can  per- 
ceive a  difference  in  the  weight,  or  sound,  or  violence  of  the 
fall,  whether  it  be  visited  in  the  drought  of  autumn,  amidst 
the  storms  of  winter,  or  after  the  melting  of  the  ice  of  the 
lakes  in  the  days  of  early  summer. 

This  stream  divides  Canada  from  the  States,  the  western 
bank  belonging  to  the  British  crown,  and  the  eastern  bank 
being  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Up  above  the  Falls,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  waters  leap 
and  burst  over  rapids,  as  though  conscious  of  the  destiny  that 
awaits  them.  Here  the  river  is  very  broad,  and  rather  shallow, 
but  from  shore  to  shore  it  frets  itself  into  little  torrents,  and 
begins  to  assume  the  majesty  of  its  power.  Even  here,  no 
strongest  swimmer  could  have  a  chance  of  saving  himself,  if 
fate  cast  him  in  even  among  those  petty  whirlpools.  The  waters, 
though  so  broken  in  their  descent,  are  deliciously  green.  Their 
colour  as  seen  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  as  the  sun  has  set, 
is  so  bright  as  to  give  to  the  place  its  chiefest  charm. 
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This  Avill  best  be  seen  from  the  island — Goat  Island,  which 


divides  the  river  above  the  Falls.     Indeed  the  island  is  a  part 
of  that  steep  broken  ledge  over  which  the  river  tumbles;  and  no 
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doubt  in  process  of  time  will  be  worn  away  and  covered  with 
water.  It  is  a  mile  round,  and  is  covered  thickly  with  timber. 
The  bridge  by  which  the  island  is  entered  is  a  hundred  yards 
above  the  lesser  Fall.  This  lesser  cataract  is  terribly  shorn  of 
its  majesty  when  compared  with  the  greater  Fall  of  the  main 
stream. 

We  will  go  at  once  to  the  glory,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
majesty,  and  the  wrath  of  that  upper  turmoil  of  waters.  Cross- 
ing Goat  Island  we  come  to  that  point  at  which  the  waters  of 
the  main  river  begin  to  descend.  The  line  of  ledge  stretches 
away  to  the  Canadian  shore  inwards  against  the  flood, — in, 
and  in,  and  in  till  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  depth  of  that 
horse-shoe  is  immeasurable. 

There  is  no  grander  spot  about  Niagara  than  this.  The 
waters  are  absolutely  around  you.  You  see  and  hear  nothing 
else.  And  the  sound,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  is  not  an  ear- 
cracking  crash,  and  clang  of  noises ;  but  is  sweet  and  soft  withal, 
though  loud  as  thunder.  It  fills  your  ears,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  can  speak  to  your  neighbour  without  an  effort. 

It  is  glorious  to  watch  the  rush  of  waters  in  their  first  curve 
over  the  rocks.  They  come  green  as  a  bank  of  emeralds;  but 
with  a  fitful  flying  colour,  as  though  conscious  in  one  moment 
more  they  would  be  dashed  into  spray  and  rise  into  air,  pale 
as  driven  snow.  The  vapour  rises  high  into  the  air,  and  is 
gathered  there,  visible  always  as  a  white  cloud  over  the  catar- 
act; but  the  bulk  of  the  spray  which  fills  the  lower  hollow  of 
that  horse-shoe  is  like  a  tumult  of  snow. — TroUope's  North 
America. 

Camping  in  the  Woods  of  New  Brunswick. — Towards 
evening  the  declining  sun  warns  us  to  camp.  All  eyes  are 
turned  in  search  of  some  suitable  spot,  and  at  the  first  which 
appears  eligible  the  canoes  are  run  to  the  shore  and  lifted 
carefully  out  of  the  water.  The  spot  thus  selected  may  be 
sometimes  a  sandy  or  pebbly  little  promontory,  jutting  into 
the  swift  stream  which  runs  round  it  with  musical  murmur; 
sometimes  a  grassy  bank  bare  of  trees;  sometimes  the  beach; 
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sometimes,  indeed,  no  natural  camping-ground  offers  itself,  and 
room  has  to  be  cleared  by  the  axe  in  the  wood  itself. 

Those  who  land  are  immediately  surrounded  by  swarms  of 
biting,  buzzing,  stinging,  humming  insects,  and  the  first  thing 
done  is,  to  diminish  their  annoyance,  by  making  a  smoke,  if 
possible,  with  the  dry  aromatic  bark  of  the  American  cedar, 
to  the  scent  of  which  they  entertain  a  special  aversion. 

The  site  for  the  camp  is  chosen  where  the  current  of  air, 
which  always  blows  up  or  down  the  river,  may  have  free 
access  to  it;  the  skins  and  packs  are  dragged  out  of  the 
canoes,  and  thrown  down  on  the  spot,  and  the  party  separates 
to  perform  their  respective  shares  in  constructing  the  camp. 

Saplings  are  soon  felled,  and  a  couple  of  forks  erected  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  the  number  of  the  party 
may  require,  a  ridge  pole  placed  on  them,  and  then  other 
saplings  laid  against  this,  over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of 
sail-cloth,  should  the  party  possess  such  a  luxury;  if  not,  or  if 
the  weather  threatens  heavy  rain  during  the  night,  their 
labour  is  prolonged. 

A  spruce  tree  of  some  size  is  selected,  a  long  straight  cut 
made,  and  the  bark  stripped  off  in  long  rolls,  about  a  foot 
broad;  these  rolls  are  then  stretched  across  the  camp  instead 
of  the  sail-cloth,  and  a  few  more  poles  or  stones  added  to  keep 
them  flat.  In  front  the  camp  is  open  along  its  whole  length, 
and  here  the  fire  is  made,  composed  of  long  logs,  some  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  supported  on  short  thick  billets,  placed 
transversely  by  way  of  dogs  to  secure  a  current  of  air  below 
the  fire.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  party  to  cut  a  sufficient 
supply  of  long  logs  to  last  all  night.  Another  will  appear  with 
his  arms  full  of  short  spruce  boughs.  These  are  for  bedding, 
and  on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  laid  down  greatly  depends 
our  comfort  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  others  have  put  their  rods  together  and  are  em- 
ployed in  catching  fish  for  supper  nearly  as  fast  as  they  can 
throw  the  fly,  for  the  trout  are  plentiful  and  unsuspicious  in 
these  regions.  The  faces  of  some  of  the  fishermen  are  probably 
covered  by  muslin  masks,  as  a  protection  against  the  black 
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flies,  now  more  tormenting  than  ever,  as  though  conscious  that 
their  reign  is  about  to  expire. 

Suddenly,  about  sunset,  their  attacks  cease,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  not  one  of  the  swarm  that  has  so  constantly  hovered 
round  you  during  the  day  is  to  be  seen.  Intensely  relieved, 
you  throw  off  the  few  garments  you  have  on,  and  again  plunge 
into  the  clear  river.  Preparations  for  supper  are  meanwhile 
advancing,  and  you  are  fully  prepared  to  do  it  ample  justice 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Fried  salt  pork  and  biscuit  we  are  sure  of,  and,  unless  very 
unlucky,  or  on  one  of  the  few  rivers  where  fish  are  not,  we 
may  count  on  a  dish  of  splendid  trout,  if  not  salmon,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  accidental  luxuries  as  partridge  (and  the  white 
partridge  is  excellent)  or  rabbit;  or  the  more  questionable 
delicacies  of  boiled  beaver  or  musquash  soup. 

By  the  time  supper  is  over,  night  has  fallen — the  fire  throws 
its  bright  light  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  illuminating  the 
red  or  purple  shirted  figures,  or  causing  some  small  tree  to 
stand  out  all  brilliant  against  a  dark  background,  and  produc- 
ing pretty  eff'ects  of  light  and  shadow,  which  I  never  tire  of 
watching,  on  the  groups  of  men,  and  on  all  surrounding  objects. 
We  smoke  and  roll  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  soon  the 
camp  sinks  into  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep. — Hon.  Arthur 
Gordon  in  Vacation  Tourists. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  lying  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle.  It  has  under  its  juris- 
diction the  adjoining  continental  seaboard  known  as  Labrador. 
Newfoundland  has  its  own  government,  and  has  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  federating  with  the  provinces  which  form  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

Newfoundland  is  350  miles  long,  has  an  area  of  40,200  square  miles, 
a  third  larger  than  Ireland.  Labrador,  a  peninsula  of  120,000  square  miles 
in  area,  is  included  in  the  colony.  The  island  is  especially  hilly  on  the  west 
side,  where  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  timber.    Much  of  the  interior  consists 
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of  "barrens" — rocky  ridges  of  granite  formation,  bare  or  covered  with  moss 
and  shrubs,  and  dotted  with  boulders  and  patches  of  gravel.  Copper  and 
lead  mines  are  worked,  and  coal  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist. 
The  alluvial  soil  near  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  adapted  for  agriculture ;  the 
settlements  at  present  are  all  near  the  coast.  Dogs  are  plentiful  enough, 
but  the  pure  Newfoundland  breed  is  seldom  seen  on  the  island.  The  fish- 
eries for  cod,  seals,  &c.,  are  the  great  source  of  wealth.  The  government 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  which  has  no  permanent 
settlements,  but  is  visited  every  summer  by  Newfoundland  fishing-fleets. 
St.  John's  is  the  most  easterly  port  of  America,  being  1666  miles  west  of 
Galway,  and  1076  miles  north-east  of  Montreal.  It  has  30,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  with  a  large  trade  in  supplying  fishing  vessels  with 
provisions  and  materials,  and  exports  of  fish,  oil,  and  seal-skins.  There  are 
biscuit  factories,  fishing-net  factories,  and  oil-refineries.  Hearts  Content, 
on  a  bay  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  Race,  is  the  landing-place  of  two  sub- 
marine Atlantic  telegraph  cables  connecting  the  old  and  new  continents. 

St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  is  well  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  a  fine  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  through  a  narrow  passage  between  lofty,  rugged 
cliffs;  but  within,  the  haven  expands  and  forms  a  secure,  land- 
locked, and  commodious  shelter  from  the  wild  waves  that  lash 
those  inhospitable  shores. 

St.  John's  is  a  busy,  thriving,  money-making  place,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  capital  of  the  oldest  colony  of  Great  Britain 
is  appreciated  by  the  traveller  long  before  he  sets  foot  on 
shore;  for  one  side  of  the  harbour  smells  abominably  of  dried 
cod-fish,  and  the  other  of  seal-oil. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  out-ports  (all  the  settle- 
ments are  on  the  coast)  are  a  splendid  set  of  strong,  active, 
healthy -looking*  men.  Accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a 
severe  climate,  drawing  their  livelihood  from  a  teeming  but 
storm-vexed  sea,  navigating  their  frail  schooners  amid  tempest, 
ice,  and  fog,  the  Newfoundlanders  have  become  one  of  the 
finest  seafaring  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  cod-fishery  is  the  principal  industry.  The  fish  having 
been  dried  on  stages  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  shores  of 
every  bay  and  inlet  of  the  island,  are  brought  to  the  merchants' 
wharves  at  St.  John's.  There  they  are  sorted  into  three  or 
four  piles  according  to  their  quality. 
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Boys  throw  tiie  fish  into  casks,  piling  them  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  brim,  mount  on  the  top,  and  having  danced  a  war- 
dance  upon  them  in  their  hob-nailed  boots  to  pack  them  down, 
roll  them  to  the  presses. 

The  fish  are  pressed  close  in  the  casks,  which  are  handed 
over  to  two  coopers.     In  a  trice  the  hoops  are  driven  on,  the 
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casks  headed  up,  and  trundled  down  into  the  hold  of  some 
vessel  loading  for  the  West  Indies  or  some  Mediterranean  port. 

The  sealing  season  lasts  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  ice  from  the  north  sets  in  towards  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  bringing  with  it  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seals,  young  and  old. 

Then  St.  John's  wakes  up,  and  the  whole  island  is  in  a 
bustle.  Steamers,  and  sailing  craft  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
issuing  from  every  bay,  start  out  to  look  for  the  ice.  The 
ships,  crowded  with  as  many  men  as  they  can  hold,  make  two 
trips  of  a  fortnight  each. 

The  first  trip  is  devoted  to  the  capture  of  the  young  seals, 
at  that  time  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  the  second  to  the 
destruction  of  the  full-grown  animals.  The  latter  are  shot, 
the  former  are  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  is  reached,  the  men  scatter  about  the 
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field,  jumping  from  block  to  block  of  loose  ice,  tumbling  into 
holes  and  scrambling  out  again,  wild  with  excitement  in  their 
search  for  seals. 

Each  man  acts  for  himself:  when  he  has  killed  a  seal,  he 
stops  but  a  minute  to  whip  off  the  skin  with  the  blubber  (or 
underlying  fat)  attached,  and  then  off  again  to  another  seal,  till 
he  has  got  as  many  as  he  can  drag,  when  he  returns,  towing 
his  load  behind  him  to  the  ship. 

These  seals  are  valuable  only  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
fat,  and  for  their  skins,  which  are  tanned  into  shoe-leather. 
They  do  not  produce  the  pelt  which,  when  plucked  and  dyed, 
is  worked  up  into  those  lovely  seal-skin  jackets  which  are  as 
costly  to  the  purse  as  they  are  delightful  to  the  eye. 

The  number  of  seals  caught  in  this  way  is  as  many  as  half- 
a-million  in  a  season,  and  the  business  employs  10,000  men. — 
Earl  of  Dunraven. 

CENTRAL   AND   SOUTH   AMERICA  AND   THE 
WEST   INDIES. 

THE   WEST   INDIES  (and  Bermudas). 

The  West  Indies  are  a  large  group  of  islands  lying  east  of 
Central  America.  They  comprise:  (1)  the  Bahamas,  an 
archipelago  of  low  calcareous  islands  lying  in  shallow  water; 
(2)  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  which  lie  in  deep  water, 
and  received  the  name  of  Antilles  because  they  are  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Antilles  stretch  in  a  long  curve  from  Yucatan  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  separate  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  Leeward 
and  Windward  Isles;  these  names  agree  with  their  position  as 
regards  the  prevailing  easterly  trade-wind. 

The  Antilles  are  generally  mountainous,  with  high  and  steep  coasts  on 
the  west  and  sandy  shores  on  the  east. 

The  tropical  heat  is  tempered  by  cool  nights  and  sea-breezes. 
The  hilly  districts  are  healthy;  the  low  lands  are  the  abode  of 
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yellow  fever,  the  "Yellow  Jack,"  which  carries  off  many  lives 
annually.     Hurricanes  of  great  violence  frequently  occur. 

The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  African  slaves,  Spanish  settlers, 
mulattoes  (a  mixed  race),  and  a  small  proportion  of  Europeans.  The  free 
negroes  are  idle,  and  coolies  have  been  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  and 
China. 

The  productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco, 
mahogany,  campeachy  wood,  pimento,  (Jamaica  pepper  or  all- 
spice), vanilla,  ginger,  cloves,  cassia,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  jalap. 


Harbour  Island,  Bahamas 

aloes,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  corn,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  tropical 
fruits. 

Of  the  islands  belonging  to  England,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  the  Leeward,  Windward,  and  Bahama  Islands  have 
each  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  consist  of  about  20  inhabited  islands  and  3000 
islets  and  coral  rocks.  They  export  salt  (obtained  from  salt-ponds),  sponges, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  grapes,  pimento,  and  dye-woods  to  the  United  States 
and  England.  Nassau,  on  Providence  Island,  is  the  capital  and  trading 
port.     St.  Salvador  is  the  island  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 

Jamaica,  the  "land  of  wood  and  water",  is  a  beautiful  island  146  miles 
long;  its  streams  and  harbours  are  numerous,  and  timber  is  still  plentiful. 
In  the  interior  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  rise  in  West  Peak  to  the 
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height  of  7305  feet.  Lead  is  abundant,  and  other  metals  exist.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  sugar,  rum  (distilled  from  molasses),  coffee,  allspice, 
ginger,  cocoa,  tobacco,  logwood.  Kingston,  seat  of  government,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  January  1907,  is  being  rebuilt. 

The  Leeward  Islands  belonging  to  England  are  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  several  of  the  Virgin  Isles.  They  are  all 
mountainous;  many  of  them  are  volcanic.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product. 
Antigua  is  the  most  important,  Dominica  is  the  largest,  and  Montserrat  the 
most  beautiful.  St.  Kitts,  or  St.  Christopher,  is  named  after  Christopher 
Columbus.  Nevis  consists  of  a  single  mountain.  Copper  is  found  at 
Virgin  Gorda. 

The  Windward  Islands  belonging  to  England  are  Barbados,  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad.  Barbados  and  Trinidad  are 
separate  colonies.  These  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin;  -S'^.  Vincent  con- 
tains an  active  volcano.     Grenada  is  beautiful.     St.  Lucia  is  unhealthy. 

Barbados  produces  large  crops  of  sugar-cane.  Cotton  growing  also  has 
been  revived.     The  capital  is  Bridgetown. 

Trinidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  Isles,  is  the  second  in 
size  and  importance  of  the  British  West  Indies.  It  has  mud  volcanoes, 
pitch  volcanoes,  petroleum  springs,  salt  springs,  and  a  pitch  lake.  Pitch 
is  exported  from  La  Brea,  a  small  port  near  the  lake.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  and  fruits  are  exported.  Port  of 
Spain,  the  capital,  has  the  finest  harbour  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tobago  contains  much  primitive  forest. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers  Islands,  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  West 
Indies,  600  miles  from  the  continent  of  North  America.  They  are  low 
coral  islands,  a  few  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  climate  is  fine,  and 
potatoes  and  fruits  are  cultivated.  St.  George's  Harbour  has  a  strongly 
fortified  dockyard  and  naval  station.     The  capital  is  Hamilton. 

The  Lake  of  Pitch.— The  famous  Lake  of  Pitch  is  a  very 
odd  and  unexpected  sight;  it  covers  99  acres,  and  contains 
millions  of  tons  of  pitch.  Yet  it  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
the  little  pitch  wells — "  spues  "  or  "  galls  "  as  we  call  them  in 
Hampshire — a  yard  across. 

Being  new  and  big,  people  said  a  convulsion  of  the  earth 
must  have  given  it  birth;  but  what  would  a  volcano  do  with 
pitch,  save  to  burn  it  up  into  coke  and  gases  1 

The  pitch  lake  owes  its  origin  to  a  most  slow,  orderly,  and 
respectable  process  of  nature,  by  which  buried  vegetable  matter, 
which  would  have  become  peat  and  brown  coal  in  a  temperate 
climate,  becomes  under  a  tropical  sun,  asphalt  and  oil.     The 
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same  cause  produces  the  oil-wells  whence  petroleum  or  rock-oil 
is  obtained. 

Walking  up  a  gentle  slope  of  over  a  mile  along  a  pitch  road 
we  came  to  the  lake — a  black  pool,  glaring  and  glittering  in  the 
sun.  A  group  of  islands  covered  with  scrub  lay  in  the  middle, 
and  beyond  it  a  forest  of  fan-palms. 

The  surface  consists  of  hard  masses  of  asphalt,  like  mush- 
rooms, from  10  to  50  feet  across,  with  channels  of  clear  water 
between.  Pieces  of  wood,  like  stumps  of  trees,  stick  up  here 
and  there  among  the  pitch. 

By  jumping  or  fording  with  a  plank  we  crossed  the  channels 
to  the  islands,  which  are  said  to  change  their  places  and  num- 
ber from  time  to  time,  and  arrived  at  the  very  fountains  of 
Styx,  to  that  part  of  the  lake  where  the  asphalt  is  still  oozing 
up. 

The  pitch  here  is  yellow  and  white  with  sulphur  foam;  so 
are  the  water-channels.  An  evil  smell,  petroleum  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  at  once  gave  us  a  headache.  The  pitch 
was  soft  under  our  feet,  and  there  were  spots  where,  if  a  man 
stood  long  enough,  he  would  be  horribly  engulfed. 

With  some  persuasion  we  did  what  the  negroes  asked  us, 
and  dipped  our  hands  into  the  liquid  pitch,  to  find  that  it  did 
not  soil  the  fingers.  The  old  proverb  that  one  cannot  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled  does  not  hold  here;  the  earthy 
matter,  one-third  of  the  whole  mass,  prevents  it  from  being 
sticky. — Kingsley  (adajpted). 

Sketches  in  Barbadoes. — The  whole  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes  is  under  cultivation  of  some  kind;  and  in  times  gone 
by,  that  of  the  sugar-cane  was  the  sole  industry.  But  since 
competition  with  the  beet-root,  the  sugar-cane  growers  have 
scarcely  realized  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  necessary  labour, 
and  the  natives  have  taken  to  growing  coff'ee  and  cocoa. 

A  traveller  says : — One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  most  was 
the  immense  amount  of  vegetables  that  are  raised  in  the  island. 
Every  kind  is  to  be  seen  under  cultivation — magnificent  French 
beans,  peas,  cabbages,  spinach,  and  potatoes — not  only  for  the 
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supply  of  the  island,  but  for  export  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
this,  I  was  told,  gave  the  most  profitable  returns  for  the  labour 
of  tilling  the  soil.  Water,  however,  is  very  scarce;  and  at 
times  not  only  does  everything  dry  up  and  wither,  but  the 
people  are  often  troubled  for  want  of  water  for  household  use, 
and  have  to  travel  to  great  distances  for  the  precious  liquid, 
got  from  stagnant  pools. 

The  ordinary  workpeople  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
women,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  every  field  hard  at  work,  their 
long  flowing  dresses  tucked  up  at  the  waist.  In  the  cane  or 
vegetable  field  they  have  spade  or  hoe  in  hand,  working  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  a  disgrace  to  the  lazier  sex. 

In  some  localities  the  soil  is  reddish,  and  though  good  of  its 
kind,  is  not  at  all  deep,  so  that,  little  more  than  a  spade  down, 
you  come  to  solid  rock.  Nevertheless,  the  mahogany  and 
flambeaux  trees  line  the  road,  and  stand  in  clumps  also  the 
stately  palms. 

Windmills  abound  throughout  the  island.  We  see  natives  of 
all  sizes  and  both  sexes  carrying  the  sugar-cane  to  be  crushed, 
as  in  England  the  corn  is  ground  by  mill-owners  for  the  small 
growers. 

The  roads  all  over  the  island  are  made  of  a  rock  or  stone 
that  is  quite  soft  when  dug  out,  but  which  becomes  very  hard 
after  exposure  to  the  air.  The  houses  in  the  towns  are  built 
of  this  rock,  and  the  older  the  house  is,  the  harder  is  the 
•stone;  it  very  much  resembles  chalk  when  first  dug  out  of  the 
quarry,  but  very  soon  becomes  as  hard  as  granite. 

Approaching  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  we  can  almost  ima- 
gine we  are  in  Hampshire  but  for  the  absence  of  the  hedges. 
In  the  distance  are  what  appear  like  little  country  farmsteads 
dotted  all  about,  but  on  close  inspection  they  turn  out  to  be 
sugar-cane  crushing -mills,  with  the  owners'  and  labourers' 
houses. 

Still  driving  on  through  lanes  of  sugar-cane,  which  forms  the 
only  hedges  in  the  island,  we  pass  orchards  with  shaddocks 
and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  not 
very  pretty,  but  the  country  around  is  charming. 
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We  come  up  with  women  and  donkey-carts  laden  with  sugar- 
cane. The  women  have  been  to  some  sugar  estate  and  have 
bought  sugar-cane,  which  they  retail  in  the  town  at  a  halfpenny 
a  stick,  about  four  feet  long,  this  being  a  favourite  food  or 


Scene  in  Jamaica. 


sweetmeat  of  the  natives.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  are 
collected  and  piled  in  enormous  heaps  and  allowed  to  rot,  and 
are  said  to  make  the  very  finest  manure.  The  cane-leaves  are 
also  used  when  green  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Clocks  are  very  scarce,  and  to  enable  the  country  folks  to 
know  the  time,  a  black  ball  is  run  up  at  a  quarter  to  nine; 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely  a  signal  is  given  from  the  head  police- 
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office  in  Bridgetown,  and  the  black  balls  drop  all  over  the 
country,  and  children  may  then  be  seen  running  to  school. — 

Illustrated  London  News. 

Bermuda.  —  In  the  shallow  water  around  Bermuda  we 
dredged  sea-urchins,  star-fish,  corals,  and  sponges;  and,  steam- 
ing through  the  narrow  winding  channel  in  the  coral-reefs, 
entered  the  harbour. 

Bermuda  is  noted  for  varied  vegetation,  tomatoes  and  onions, 
yellow  fever,  damp,  cold  weather  at  some  seasons  and  intense 
heat  at  other  times,  numerous  caves,  villainous  mosquitoes, 
fish,  unique  but  monotonous  loveliness,  the  naval  and  military 
station  and  dock,  and,  I  would  add,  its  wearisomeness. 

Scores  of  islets,  some  hilly,  some  flat,  lie  dotted  within  the 
outlying  chain  of  coral-reefs,  through  which  there  is  only  one 
safe  ship-passage  into  the  inner  waters;  but  so  intricate  is  this 
twisting  lane  of  deep  water  that,  in  spite  of  many  buoys,  men- 
of-war  often  ground  on  the  hedging  reefs. 

An  iron-clad  was  in  the  dock  with  a  portion  of  her  false  keel 
knocked  away  from  having  "touched"  when  entering.  You 
can  imagine  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  an  enemy  to  try  and 
get  in,  with  no  buoys,  but  torpedoes  instead,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  turret-ship  placed  in  the  "  narrows,"  and  heavy  forts  blazing 
away  from  the  shore. 

The  prevailing  vegetation  is  a  juniper,  whose  sombre  colour 
gives  a  cold  northern  look  to  the  islands  from  the  sea;  but  on 
shore  you  find  this  dark  foliage  relieved  by  splendid  oleanders, 
great  masses  of  pink  and  white  blossom,  palms,  and  bananas. 
Fringing  the  shore  are  mangrove-swamps,  swarming  with  tree- 
climbing  crabs. 

Rich  fields  of  grass,  tomatoes,  and  onions  lie  embedded 
among  groves  of  oleander  and  cedar,  alive  with  cardinal -birds 
in  scarlet  plumage.  In  the  clear  shallow  waters,  floored  every- 
where with  corals  and  sea-weeds,  fish  swarm  and  are  easily 
caught  with  bait,  but  better  still  on  the  outer  reefs,  where 
splendid  fishing  is  to  be  got. 

The  "Devil's  Hole" — once  a  cave,  now  a  deep  uncovered 
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hole  filled  with  blue  water,  through  which,  far  down,  are  seen 
the  white  rocks  shimmering  —  is  kept  full  of  fish,  mostly 
groupers,  ugly  creatures  of  all  shades  of  colour  between  light- 
red  and  brown,  which  rush  forward,  watching  with  wide-open 
mouth  and  goggling  eyes,  as  if  waiting  for  you  to  jump  in  and 
be  drowned. 

Then  an  angel-fish  steals  out  from  a  hole  in  the  depths, 
swimming  slowly  on  his  side,  revealing  his  flashing  coat  of 
gold  and  blue,  and  vanishes,  he  being,  like  his  namesake,  of  a 
retiring  disposition.  And  here  comes,  quietly  paddling,  a 
turtle,  looks  at  us,  dives  down,  getting  bluer  and  bluer,  till  he 
too  disappears. 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  the  islands  are  composed  are 
undermined  with  caves,  many  of  great  size,  with  huge  stalac- 
tites hanging  like  icicles  from  the  roofs,  and  corresponding 
stalagmites  or  raised  masses  formed  by  the  constant  drip  upon 
the  floors.  — Log-letters. 

HONDUKAS,    GUIANA,   THE   FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

British  Honduras  is  the  southern  strip  of  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan. 
It  has  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  logwood,  cedar,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha, 
&c.,  with  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  and  other  useful  plants.  It  is  little  culti- 
vated, mahogany  and  dye-woods  being  the  chief  exports,  Belize  is  the 
capital. 

British  Guiana  consists  of  the  coast  settlements  of  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice,  with  inland  territories  north  of  Brazil.  The  forests  yield 
timber,  drugs,  gums,  and  cochineal.  Sugar,  rum,  and  timber  are  the  chief 
exports.     Georgetown  is  a  port  on  Demerara  River. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  300  miles  east  of  Cape  Horn,  They  are  tree- 
less, and  destitute  of  reptiles.  Cattle  are  bred,  and  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
and  seal-skins  are  exported.  This  settlement  was  formed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  southern  whale  fishery.  Port  Stanley  is  a  free  port  at  the  head 
of  Port  William. 

British  Guiana. — A  visitor  says:  "Cultivation  is  restricted 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
for  a  few  miles.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated  area  is  under 
80,000  acres,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  is  in  sugar-cane 
alone. 
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The  first  impression  on  beholding  Demerara  from  the  sea  is 
that  a  moderate  wave  would  submerge  the  country.  You  see 
no  background,  no  rising  land,  nothing  but  a  thin  line  of  bushes, 
above  which  rise  cocoa-palms  and  tall  chimneys.  Presently 
you  discover  a  fine  sea-wall,  barracks,  and  several  white  houses. 
A  fort  is  passed,  and  a  goodly  array  of  shipping  at  anchor  in 
the  river  and  alongside  the  wharfs  betokens  a  busy  town. 
Groups  of  royal  palms,  spires,  and  steeples  rise  up  in  the  rear 
of  large  warehouses  that  line  the  bank,  and  before  the  vessel 
anchors  you  recognize  the  fact  that  Georgetown  is  the  first  and 
most  promising  town  in  or  near  the  West  Indies. 

Georgetown  is  a  handsome,  well-built  town,  with  broad 
streets,  avenues,  excellent  stores,  and  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
and  with  a  lively,  well-to-do  appearance  that  is  as  invigorating 
as  the  air  is  depressing.  In  the  streets,  besides  the  white  race, 
you  meet  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Nubians,  and  half-castes.  Stepping 
timidly  along  may  also  be  seen  two  or  three  bucks,  as  the  natives 
of  the  interior  are  called,  dressed — if  dressed  at  all — in  a  mot- 
ley suit  of  old  clothes,  and  only  anxious  to  sell  or  exchange 
their  parrots  and  hammocks,  and  then  return  to  their  wilds. 

From  a  merchant's  store  filled  with  European  goods  you  step 
into  a  little  shop  redolent  of  the  East,  and  stocked  with  bangles 
and  silver  ornaments  worked  by  their  Cingalese  proprietor. 
There  stands  a  Portuguese  Jew,  ready  to  fleece  the  first  buck 
whom  he  can  entice  into  his  cheap  general  store,  and  here  sits 
stolid  John  Chinaman,  with  his  pigtail  wreathed  round  his  head, 
keeping  guard  over  his  home-made  cigars. 

The  Government  Building  is  a  fine  structure,  the  churches 
are  graceful,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  home  look  about  the 
town  that  is  very  attractive.  The  reading-room  is  cool  and 
comfortable,  the  library  well  managed,  and  the  museum  is  an 
acquisition  to  the  colony.  The  public  and  private  gardens  are 
brilliant  masses  of  colour." 


POSSESSIONS   IN   AUSTRALASIA. 


The  possessions  of  Australasia  or  Southern  Asia  comprise 
the  Island-Continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  many  small  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea. 

THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF    AUSTRALIA. 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
West  Australia,  and  Tasmania  were  formed  in  1901  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Situation  and  Extent. — The  Island-Continent  of  Australia, 
or  the  southern  land,  is  situated  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  It  is  south  of  the  equator,  and  many  islands  lie  like 
stepping-stones  between  it  and  south-eastern  Asia.  As  an 
island  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world;  as  a  continent  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  five,  having  an  area  rather  less  than  that  of 
Europe. 

The  length  from  east  to  west  is  2400  miles,  breadth  from  north  to  south 
from  1700  to  1900  miles,  and  area  2,983,200  square  miles. 

The  coast  has  been  explored,  and  in  desirable  parts  settled;  colonists  have 
advanced  further  and  further  into  the  interior,  from  the  east  chiefly;  much 
of  the  west  seems  to  be  desert-plain. 

COAST. 

Australia  is  compact  in  form ;  the  sea  has  made  few  deep  in- 
roads upon  the  land.  The  two  great  bights  or  bends  in  the 
coast,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  the  Australian 
Bight  in  the  south,  give  symmetry  to  the  outline. 

York  Peninsula,  pointing  like  an  unshapely  finger  northward,  is  the  most 
marked  feature  of  the  coast.  Torres  Strait,  a  shallow  sandy  channel  90  miles 
wide  and  beset  with  dangerous  coral  reefs,  divides  this  peninsula  from  the 
island  of  New  Guinea.  Due  south  a  wider  channel,  Bass  Strait,  having 
dangerous  rocky  islets,  flows  between  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Port  Phillip  is  an  important  harbour  upon  Bass  Strait;  Vin- 
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cent  Gulf  and  Spencer  Gulf  are  the  only  other  deep  inlets  of 

the  south  coast. 

The  west  and  north  coasts  have  several  small  inlets,  useful  as  harbours. 
Port  Darwin  and  Queen's  Channel  are  on  the  north-western  coast.  Along 
the  western  shores  are  small  islands  and  coral  islets,  which  are  visited  for 
pearl  and  tortoise  shells.     There  is  also  a  pearl-fishery  in  Torres  Strait. 

The  east  coast  has  the  grand  harbour  of  Sydney  and  several 
smaller  ports.  The  feature  of  this  coast  is  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef,  forming  a  great  roadstead  1200  miles  long,  from  Cape 
York  southward  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  Great  Barrier  Keef  is  70  miles  wide  in  the  south  and  100  miles  from 
the  shore;  but  in  many  places  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  across,  and  in 
the  north  the  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  is  only  10  miles  wide.  On 
the  east  side  it  presents  a  steep  face,  1000  feet  deep,  to  the  ocean,  but  slopes 
gently  towards  the  land. 

This  enormous  mass  consists  of  coral,  indeed  the  sea  beyond  has  many 
coral  rocks  and  islets,  and  is  known  as  the  Coral  Sea.  The  corals  whose 
skeletons  have  built  up,  and  are  still  raising,  new  lands  from  the  ocean  floor, 
are  polyps,  or  compound  animals,  having  many  mouths  or  growing  points 
connected  by  one  common  principle  of  growth.  They  may  be  likened  to 
a  tree  (which  some  polyps  exactly  resemble  in  form),  which  is  a  compound 
plant,  all  the  buds  being  connected  by  means  of  the  branches  with  the  stem 
or  trunk.  Coral  polyps  cannot  live  in  cold  seas,  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  which  are  nearly  always  cold.  Hence  it  is  thought  that  when  they 
began  to  build  the  reef,  its  foundations  were  in  shallow  water  near  the 
coast.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  land  must  have  since  sunk.  The  Barrier  Keef 
marks  an  ancient  line  of  coast,  and  Australia  was  once  much  larger  than 
it  is  now. 

SURFACE. 

Australia  is  a  vast  plain,  having  a  border  of  high  lands  almost 
surrounding  it.  Lake  Eyre  (in  the  middle  of  South  Australia) 
is  only  70  feet  above  the  sea-level :  the  land  rises  gently  north- 
ward, and  there  is  a  general  rise  of  surface  eastward  to  the  high 
mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  east  coast. 

The  island  is  like  a  dish  tilted  up  on  the  east  side;  the  rim  of  coast  ranges 
is  especially  high  eastward. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  AND  RIVERS  OF  THE  BORDER. 

The  series  of  ranges  which  divides  the  east  coast  districts 
from  the  settlements  of  the  plain  is  sometimes  called  the  Great 
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Dividing  Range.    Its  height  is  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  it  con- 
sists mostly  of  granite,  and  is  auriferous  (that  is,  gold-bearing). 
The  local  names  for  the  principal  parts  of  this  Great  Dividing 
Eange  are  the  Pyrenees  and  Australian  Alps  in  the  south,  and 


Falls  in  Dividing  Range. 

the  Blue  Mountains  and  Liverpool  Range  northwards.  The 
Australian  Alps  have  one  or  two  peaks  over  7000  feet  high, 
which  are  the  greatest  elevations  in  Australia. 

The  Blue  Mountains  receive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  hue  which  their 
wooded  and  rocky  sides  appear  to  have  when  viewed  at  a  distance  through 
the  bright  clear  air. 
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The  Liverpool  range  widens  northward  into  the  wooded  pasture-lands  of 


the  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  fertile  Darling  Downs.     This  plateau,  named 
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from  General  Darling,  governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  1825,  has  been 
called  the  Garden  of  Queensland,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
suitability  of  the  climate  for  agriculture. 

Mount  Kosciusko,  7308  feet,  in  the  south  of  New  South  Wales,  is  the 
highest  known  point  of  the  continent. 

The 'Mountains  of  Queensland  run  parallel  to  and  near  the 
coast,  and  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  steep  towards  the 
sea,  but  sloping  inland  in  extensive  downs. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  of  almost  every  kind — gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  coal  especially.     The  Bellenden  Ker  Mountains  are  5000  feet  high. 

A  Northern  Kange,  2500  feet  high,  runs  from  the  Queensland  heights  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  table-land  which  extends  to 
the  Alligator  E-iver,  where  the  stream  passes  between  cliffs  1800  feet  high. 

In  the  north-west  the  table-land  slopes  in  fertile  terraces  and 
river- valleys  to  the  sea.  In  the  west,  short  ranges  traverse  the 
fertile  plains  crossed  by  the  Ashburton,  Gascoyne  and  other 
rivers,  and  a  coast  range,  from  1500  to  3000  feet  high,  extends 
south  from  the  Murchison  River3  the  highest  part  being  known 
as  the  Darling  Mountains. 

The  south  coast  to  Spencer  Gulf  is  high,  with  low  plains  inland.  The 
South  Australian  Ranges  skirt  the  shores  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  Vincent 
Gulf,  and  extend  to  Lake  District;  the  Lofty  Range,  near  Adelaide,  and 
the  Flinders  Range,  near  Lake  Torrens,  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet. 

The  prevailing  east  winds  deposit  most  of  their  moisture 
upon  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Hence,  most  of  the  rivers  rise 
there,  the  eastern  coast  streams  are  many  but  with  short  courses, 
there  are  few  long  rivers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
suffers  from  drought. 

RIVERS. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  rain  and  springs,  the  inland  streams  are  all 
intermittent,  and  the  coast  rivers  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  by  drought 
and  floods. 

The  Murray  and  the  Darling  take  all  the  inland  streams  of  the  south- 
east. The  Murray  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps  near  Mount  Kosciusko? 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Victoria  for  600  miles  of  its  course ;  it 
is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Ooulburn  and  Loddon,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Murrumhidgee,  which  itself  receives  the  waters  of  the  LacJdan  (this 
stream  not  unfrequently  runs  dry).  The  Barling  is  formed  by  several  head 
streams  rising  in  the  eastern  ranges,  of  which  the  Condavdne  River,  flowing 
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from  Darling  Downs,  most  nearly  accords  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
main  stream.  The  longest  of  these  affluents  is  the  Macquarie  River,  750 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  Darling  itself  is  850  miles.  After  receiving  the 
Darling,  the  Murray  enters  South  Australia;  in  its  lower  course  it  is  a 
swift  turbid  stream,  with  muddy  banks  widening  near  the  sea  into  a  lagoon 
too  shallow  for  navigation.  Its  length  in  a  direct  course  is  1400  miles. 
At  certain  seasons  small  steamers  reach  Albury  on  the  Murray,  Wagga- 
Wagga  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  Bourke  on  the  Darling. 

The  rivers  of  the  east  coast  are  short ;  they  flow  in  deep  channels,  and 
are  of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  Fitz7'oy  and  the  Burdekin  are  the 
longest;  the  HawTcesbury  River  is  said  to  surpass  the  Khine  in  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

On  the  north  are  the  Flinders  River,  running  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, and  the  Victoria  River,  which  flows  through  deep  gorges  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  into  Queen's  Channel. 

The  rivers  of  the  west  are  almost  dried  up  in  summer.  The  principal 
are  the  Ashburton  River,  Gascoyne  River,  Murchison  River.  In  the  north- 
west, the  Fitzroy  River  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  100  miles  from  King's  Sound, 
to  be  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and  to  drain  (and  occasionally  inundate) 
a  broad  fertile  valley.     On  the  south  there  is  no  river  of  importance. 

There  are  a  few  small  lakes  in  this  region.  Some,  as  the  Blue  Lake  in 
South  Australia,  occupy  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes;  others,  as  Lake  Alex- 
andrina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  are  lagoons  connected  with  the  sea ; 
others,  as  Lahe  George,  are  formed  by  the  heavy  rains  on  the  table-lands, 
and  disappear  in  seasons  of  drought ;  while  in  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballarat  and  other  places  true  alpine  lakes  are  found. 

THE   LAKES  AND   DESERTS   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

The  inland  regions  may  be  divided  into  four  districts: — (1) 
The  low-lying  Lake  District,  north  of  Spencer  Gulf,  a  deso- 
late plain  abounding  in  salt  lakes  and  marshes;  (2)  the  Central 
Heights,  consisting  of  the  M'Donnell,  Murchison,  and  other 
ranges,  having  fertile  plains  and  valleys  with  intervening  un- 
inhabitable table-lands ;  (3)  the  great  West  Australian  Desert, 
a  treeless  uninhabitable  waste,  rendered  almost  impassable  by 
the  scarcity  of  fresh  water  and  the  thick  growth  of  scrub ;  (4) 
the  Eastern  Table-land,  between  the  Central  Heights  and  the 
Eastern  Mountain  Eanges,  a  more  diversified  region  than  the 
Western  Desert,  but  in  many  parts  uninhabitable  owing  to  the 
long  periods  of  drought. 

The  central  and  western  regions,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  consist  for 
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the  most  part  of  desolate  plains,  which  extend  in  a  few  places  to  the  coast. 
The  soil  is  a  red  sandy  clay  charged  with  salt  and  covered  with  thickets  or 
"  scrubs,"  consisting  generally  of  plants  with  hard  prickly  leaves.  There  is 
a  great  deficiency  of  fresh  water,  springs  are  seldom  met  with,  and  rain  is 
rare;  occasionally  a  heavy  downpour  converts  the  land  into  a  swamp,  to  be 
again  baked  to  the  hardness  of  stone  by  the  succeeding  drought. 

North  of  Spencer  Gulf  is  the  great  Lake  District,  where  Lahe  Torrens,  Lake 
Eyre,  Lake  Gairdner,  and  others  of  smaller  size  fill  up  hollows  in  the  plain. 
They  are  all  salt,  fluctuating  greatly  in  size  with  the  seasons,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  country  almost  destitute  of  fresh  springs.  Fai 
away  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Eyre  is  Lake  Amadeus,  bordered  by  salt 
crusted  mud-flats. 

From  the  west  side  of  Lake  Eyre  a  pretty  continuous  series  of  high  lands 
extends  north,  and  finally  merges  in  the  northern  table -land ;  the  principal 
part  of  these  Central  Heights  are  the  M'Donnell  and  theAshburton  Manges. 
This  region  was  explored  and  the  continent  crossed  from  north  to  south,  for 
the  first  time,  by  Stiiart,  in  1862.  Parts  of  it  are  fertile,  with  forests  and 
grassy  plains.  There  are  several  extinct,  though  there  are  no  active  vol- 
canoes in  Australia. 

A  telegraph  line  has  with  great  difficulty  been  laid  along  Stuart's  route, 
and  this  has  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  explorations  westward. 

The  continent  has  been  crossed  from  the  telegraph  line  to  the  west  coast 
at  intervals  of  about  300  miles,  and  everywhere  inland  the  same  dreary 
waterless  Desert  appears  to  prevail.  It  is  calculated  that  between  the 
central  highlands  and  the  settlements,  Western  Australia  is  an  uninhabit- 
able expanse  800  miles  square,  containing  few  springs  and  many  salt  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  covered  with  prickly  scrub  or  the  hard,  coarse,  spiny, 
porcupine  grass.  Travellers  have  gone  300  miles  without  meeting  with 
fresh  water.     The  salt  marshes  are  especially  numerous  in  the  south-west. 

After  the  rains  there  are  streams  flowing  into  the  lakes  or  losing  them- 
selves in  the  desert ;  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood  is  a  swamp,  a  fertile 
plain,  or  a  burnt-up  desert,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season.  Of 
these  inland  streams,  the  best  known  are  the  Finke  River  of  the  M'Donnell 
district  and  the  Barcoo  or  Cooper's  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Eyre. 

North  of  Lake  Eyre,  and  between  the  central  highlands  and  the  140th 
parallel  of  latitude,  is  an  unknown  region  supposed  to  be  table-land.  East- 
ward to  the  eastern  highlands  is  a  Table-land  traversed  during  the  rainy 
season  by  streams,  which  either  find  their  way  to  the  salt  lakes  or  lose  them- 
selves in  the  desert  sands. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  hot,  dry,  and  healthy. 

There  is  less  variety  in  the  climate  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
size  of  the  continent.     Owing  to  its  position  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
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ours.  It  rains  in  eummer  in  the  tropics,  and  in  winter  in  the  south.  The 
prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  east;  they  discharge  their  moisture  in 
passing  over  the  eastern  mountains ;  hence  there  is  the  greatest  rainfall  in 
the  east,  the  arid  table-lands  approach  close  to  the  eastern  mountains,  the 
central  streams  are  all  intermittent,  and  the  heated  plains  react  upon  the 
atmosphere,  often  producing  a  temperature  of  128°  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  In 
the  south  and  south-east  distressing  hot  winds  occasionally  blow  from  the 
interior.  The  temperature  at  Melbourne  and  Perth  varies  from  30°  to  100°, 
at  Adelaide  it  is  slightly  higher.  Snow  lies  all  the  year  on  sheltered  parts 
of  the  Australian  Alps ;  it  is  common  in  the  eastern  table-lands,  but  only 
one  instance  is  known  of  snow  falling  and  lying  on  the  ground  in  Sydney 
(June  28,  1836),  and  then  it  disappeared  in  an  hour.  The  tropical  parts  are 
very  hot  and  trying  in  summer,  but  delightful  from  March  to  October. 

A  Hot  -  wind  Day  in  Australia.  —  This  dreaded  wind 
(locally  called  a  Brickfielder)  is  a  northerner — we  are,  be  it 
remembered,  in  the  southern  hemisphere — and  comes  raging 
from  the  heated  interior  like  another  ^olus,  the  wind-god, 
always  accompanied  by  his  faithful  henchman — the  dust-fiend 
— demon  even  more  fearful  than  his  chief.  You  may  know 
when  the  terror  is  coming  by  various  tokens.  Sometimes  it 
is  by  an  ominous  silence.  Nature  seems  to  listen  with  bated 
breath  and  hushed  whisper ;  the  distance  darkens,  a  lurid  glow 
overspreads  the  blue -vaulted  sky,  closing  in  rapidly,  while 
blasts  of  heated  air  strike  against  the  cheek  as  if  just  escaped 
from  a  fiery  furnace. 

This  is  but  an  opening  canter;  soon  the  viewless  presence 
falls  into  swift  full-measured  paces,  keeping  up  a  current  of 
scorching  wind,  that  withers  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  ex- 
tinguishes the  vitality  of  the  most  energetic  worker  Be  sure 
the  attendant  demon  is  not  far  off!  Ere  long  a  vast  driving 
volume  of  dark  clouds,  densely  opaque,  draws  nearer;  there 
is  a  rush,  a  giddy  whirl,  a  noise  as  of  wings  in  the  air,, 
and  then  it  leaps  down  upon  you  like  an  avalanche,  only  not 
of  pure  white  snow,  but  dust — loathsome,  gritty,  choking, 
spluttering,  ear-filling,  eye-blinding  dust.  It  gets  down  your 
neck,  up  your  coat  sleeves,  and  into  your  boots,  your  pockets 
— where  does  it  not  penetrate  ? 

Every  window  in  the  cities  is  closed,  and  the  heated  blast 
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chafes  and  howls  about  the  casements  in  a  frenzy  of  rage.  The 
whole  country  seems  shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  which  has 
been  whipped  into  the  consistency  of  pea-soup. .  One  side  of 
the  street  is  sometimes  as  much  hidden  from  the  other  side  as 
by  a  November  fog  in  London.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  house- 
maid who  has  b}^  chance  left  open  a  single  window.  Kepent- 
ance  in  sackcloth  and  dust  is  her  dire  punishment. 

The  heat  is  stifling,  but  people  all  seek  to  close  every  way  of 
approach.  Certain  vendors  of  perishable  goods  close  their 
shops  altogether.  Every  one — man,  woman,  or  child — has  a 
dust  cloak,  or  coat,  always  at  hand. 

These  winds  sometimes  last  two  or  three  days.  They  cease 
suddenly,  and  then  the  gentle  rain  comes  down,  turning  the 
dust  into  mud,  and  the  sun  shines  out  once  more ;  not  the  weak 
watery  smile  of  northern  climes,  but  broadly  and  blandly  as 
the  child-like  radiation  from  the  countenance  of  Ah-Sing  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  the  town,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
cool  ocean-breeze  you  unsay  all  the  evil  things  you  may  have 
said  beneath  the  spell  of  the  hot  wind  and  the  dust-fiend. — Stephen 
Thompson  {abridged). 

PKODUCTIONS. 

Plants. — The  vegetation  of  the  coasts  presents  a  very  monotonous  and 
sombre  appearance.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  evergreens  of  the 
Eucalyptus  family — not  only  lacking  the  varied  tints  which  deciduous  trees 
assume  with  the  changing  seasons,  but  having  their  dull,  olive-green  leaves 
placed  vertically  and  without  the  difference  of  upper  and  under  side,  which 
in  our  forest  trees  serves  to  diffuse  the  light,  and  to  afford  shade  and  relief 
to  the  eyes. 

In  the  interior  thousands  of  miles  are  covered  with  dense,  dreary-looking 
"scrub"  and  the  terrible  porcupine  grass,  which  are  always  serious  obstacles 
to  travellers,  and  are  often  impassable.  There  are  three  kinds  of  "scrub" 
— (1)  The  "Mallee"  scrub  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Eucalyptus,  the  stems 
grow  close  and  branchless,  like  osiers,  to  the  height  of  1 4  feet;  there  are  at 
least  8000  square  miles  of  it  in  South-west  Australia.  (2)  The  "  Mulga  " 
scrub  consists  of  prickly  acacias,  whose  strong  thorns  are  greatly  dreaded 
by  men  and  horses.  (3)  "  Heath  "  scrub  consists  of  low  bushes  of  various 
kinds,  about  2  feet  high.  The  most  dreaded  plant  of  the  interior  is  the 
"spinifex"  or  porcupine  grass,  which  covers  a  greater  amount  of  surface 
than  any  other  Australian  plant;  the  settled  districts  are,  however,  wholly 
free  from  it. 
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In  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  south-east  are  rich  forests  of  semi-tropical 
plants;  that  of  Illawarra,  40  miles  south  of  Sydney,  is  a  favourite  resort. 
Here  are  palms,  tree-ferns,  Indian  figs,  creepers,  and  plants  with  flowers  of 
the  brightest  colours.  The  higher  mountain  regions  have  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  alpine  plants. 

The  principal  forest  trees  are  gum-trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  which 
often  grow  to  the  height  of  250  feet — one  fallen  tree,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  was  found  to  measure  480  feet;  the  leafless  heef-wood  or  shea-oak 
trees,  which  yield  timber  of  the  colour  of  raw -beef,  and  as  good  as  our  oak; 
and  acacias,  of  which  there  are  300  species,  most  of  them  with  fragrant 
foliage  and  flowers.     The  grass-trees  are  peculiar. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  south;  even  parts  of  what 
were  considered  barren  scrub  are  found  to  produce  good 
harvests  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Further  north,  maize  is 
mostly  grown,  the  climate  being  too  warm  for  the  other  sorts 
of  corn;  in  Queensland  oats  are  cut  green  as  fodder  for  the 
cattle. 

In  this  northern  province  the  cotton-plant,  tobacco-plant,  and 
sugar-cane  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  other  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  rice, 
arrow-root,  pepper,  and  spices.  It  is  even  proposed  to  sow 
castor-oil  plants  in  wastes  which  will  produce  nothing  else, 
and  to  make  plantations  of  cinchona-trees  for  the  supply  of 
quinine. 

Though  there  is  not  a  single  native  fruit  which  Europeans 
would  care  to  eat,  no  country  is  now  better  provided  with  that 
excellent  kind  of  food. 

Apples,  pears,  currants,  filberts,  and  all  English  fruits  are 
grown  in  the  south.  But  in  addition  to  these,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  figs  grow  in  the  open  air.  All  these 
fruits  are,  during  the  season,  the  daily  food  of  the  poorest  in 
South  Australia.  A  dozen  pounds  of  grapes  can  be  bought  in 
the  market  of  Adelaide  for  sixpence,  and  a  dozen  peaches  for 
threepence  or  fourpence.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  colony 
tropical  fruits,  such  as  pine-apples  and  bananas,  can  be  grown 
to  any  extent. 

Animals. — Of  mammals,  marsupial  or  pouched  animals  are  most  common; 
of  these  there  are  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  wombat,  bandicoot,  "native  cat" 
(a  carnivorous  marsupial),  ant-eater,  and  the  duck-billed  platypus  or  water- 
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mole.     There  are  also  several  species  of  bats,  mice,  and  the  dingo  or  native 

dog.     Seals,  sea-lions,  and  sea-cows  are  found  on  the  coasts.     In  Tasmania, 

the  "tiger- wolf  "and  "native  devil" 
(a  bear-like  cat)  were  very  destruc- 
tive to  sheep;  they  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  Deer,  goats,  and  rabbits 
have  been  turned  out  among  the 
forests  and  scrubs.  Rabbits  have 
increased  in  some  parts  of  Eastern 
Australia  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  a  nuisance. 

Of  reptiles,  there  are  lizards, 
snakes  (many  venomous),  frogs, 
and  toads. 

Insect  life  is  both  varied  and 
abundant  in  the  warm  districts, 
including  many  pests,  such  as 
mosquitos,  sand-flies,  ants,  veno- 
mous spiders,  centipedes,  scorpions, 
tree-bugs,  and  a  peculiar  creature 
called  silver-fish,  in  shape  like  a 
cat-fish,  which  lives  in  the  chinks 

of  the  boards  and  eats  holes  in  clothing. 

The  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  gay  plumage.     There  are  beautiful 

varieties  of  parrots,  parroquets,  lories,  lyre-birds,  pigeons,  honey-suckers, 

bower-birds,  black  swans,   pelicans, 


Lyre-bird. 


and  the  laughing  jackass  or  great 
kingfisher.  Bush  -  turkeys,  which 
never  sit  upon  their  eggs,  are  found 
in  the  tropics ;  there  are  also  emus, 
of  the  ostrich  family.  Sparrows, 
larks,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  other 
English  birds  have  been  introduced, 
though  Australia  is  not  wanting  in 
songsters  peculiar  to  itself,  such  as 
the  piping  crow  with  its  varied 
whistling  notes,  and  the  lyre-bird 
with  its  mocking  tones. 

The  seas  are  fairly  supplied  with 
fish ;  among  them  are  bream,  mullet, 
whiting,    schnapper,    jew-fish,    flat- 
head,  and  gar-fish.     Sydney  oysters 
are  prized  throughout  the   colonies,  but  there   are  many  extensive  beds 
around  the  coast.     The  true  pearl  oyster  is  found  off  the  coasts  of  Queens- 
land and  West  Australia,  and  is  prized  both  for  the  pearl  shells  and  for 
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the  gems  which  they  sometimes  contain.     "Live  shell  "  is  worth  £130  per 
ton. 

The  dugong  is  taken  for  its  oil,  which  almost  equals  cod-liver  oil  in  medi- 
cinal value.  Beche  de  mer  or  sea-slug  fetches  £90  per  ton  for  the  Chinese 
market.  Salmon,  tench, 
&c.,  have  been  intro- 
duced from  England. 

Some  Austra- 
lian Quadrupeds 
AND  Birds.  —  Of 
the  kangaroo  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say 
much.  Every  one 
is  well  acquainted 
nowadays  with  the 
principal  character- 
istics of  these  curi- 
ous animals,  whicli 
afford  so  man} 
days'  sport  every 
season  to  those  fond 
of  the  chase.  They 
are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with,  and  are 
usually  of  the  ordi- 
nary dull  brown. 

The  flying-foxes 
(a  kind  of  large  bat) 
are  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  fruit-grower. 
These  animals  will 
sometimes  invade  a  garden  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to 
destroy  everything  green  in  the  shape  of  a  tree.  About  sunset 
heavy  clouds  of  them  may  sometimes  be  seen  darkening  the 
air,  continuing  their  flight  in  one  direction  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  one  is  led  to  wonder  where  such  myriads  can  bestow 
themselves  by  day,  or  where  they  can  feed  at  night. 
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The  flying-squirrel  is  a  pretty  little  animal,  with  beautiful 
fur,  which,  unlike  the  flying-fox,  makes  an  excellent  dish. 
They  can  be  easily  tamed  and  make  very  amusing  pets.  Like 
the  flying-foxes,  these  little  creatures  prey  on  the  fruit  trees 
and  gardens  of  the  settlers. 

The  dingo  or  native  dog  is  the  only  carnivorous  animal. 
Their  numbers  are  very  large  and  the  depredations  they  com- 
mit among  sheep  and  calves  are  often  very  serious. 

The  bandicoot  and  kangaroo-rat  are  two  pretty  little  animals, 
which  hide  in  hollow  logs  and  feed  principally  at  night.     Like 

the  kangaroo,  flying-fox, 
and  flying -squirrel,  they 
are  marsupials,  carrying 
their  young  in  a  natural 
pocket.  The  bandicoot  is 
plump  and  fat,  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit  and  better 
eating. 

The  kangaroo  -  rat  is 
simply  a  miniature  kan- 
garoo, and  the  name  rat  is 
a  misnomer.  It  runs,  or 
rather  leaps,  remarkably 
fast,  and  doubles  in  its 
track  without  slackening 
its  speed.     Very  few  dogs  are  swift  enough  to  catch  them. 

There  are  many  birds  which  always  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  mankind.  Chief  among  these  is  that  early-rising,  merry 
old  chap,  the  laughing  jackass.  Like  many  another  person  of 
sterling  merit,  both  his  name  and  appearance  are  against  this 
bird;  and  certainly  his  gray  speckled  plumage,  big  head,  and 
monstrous  beak  forbid  his  being  looked  on  as  a  beauty.  But 
he  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  snake,  which  he  kills  with  his 
powerful  beak,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  specially  protected  and 
petted. 

He  seems  to  look  on  it  as  a  capital  joke  that  he  is  up  before 
everybody  else,  and  he  sits  on  a  tall  tree  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
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chuckling  and  laughing  in  the  j oiliest  way.  But  he  comes  out 
strongest  when  he  happens  to  light  on  the  camp  of  some  tra- 
veller and  spies  him  asleep,  rolled  in  his  blanket,  or  perchance 
just  awoke,  sitting  up  to  light  his  pipe  in  the  embers  at  his 
feet. 

Every  laughing  jackass  appears  to  think  this  the  most  ludic- 
rous sight  in  the  world;  it  is  to  him  a  never-failing  source  of 
the  most  explosive  and  violent  mirth.  His  harsh  yet  funny 
laughter  now  breaks  out  in  peal  after  peal;  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  that  part  of  the  bush  hasten  to  join  in  the  fun,  and 
soon  the  camp  is  enlivened  with  their  united  laughter,  break- 
ing out  overhead  in  all  directions. 

The  only  time  when  our  jocose  friend  feels  dejected  is  during 
wet  weather  or  on  its  approach.  He  may  now  be  seen  sitting 
on  a  branch  or  fence  in  the  most  abject  state  of  melancholy. 
His  head  is  buried  deep  between  his  shoulders,  his  feathers 
are  rough  and  dishevelled,  and  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  will  never  laugh  at  anybody  again. 

Less  known  than  this  are  some  other  very  merry  birds 
which  enliven  the  camp  of  the  solitary  bushmen.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  we  have  been  startled  when  lying  in  the 
tent  half  awake  by  hearing  one  of  these  pert  rascals  shout 
"Get  up,  get  up!"  whilst  another,  as  if  to  put  a  finishing 
stroke  to  the  insult,  would  say  in  a  deeper  tone  "You 
lazy  rascal!"  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  bird  that  makes 
both  these  little  speeches,  as  they  are  usually  to  be  heard  in 
the  same  place. 

There  is  a  bird  in  the  Barcoo  district  which  urgently  advises 
the  traveller  or  stockman  to  "  quit  the  Barcoo;"  and  in  many 
places  one  is  startled,  when  perhaps  resting  for  a  few  minutes 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  at  hearing  a  bird  overhead  threaten 
"  to  tell  your  father."  Many  of  them  have  harsh  and  grating 
voices,  but  others  have  very  sweet  notes. 

There  are  plenty  of  ducks,  gray,  black,  and  black  and  white. 
Some  of  these  roost  on  trees,  having  claws  to  enable  them  to 
make  good  their  hold.  There  is  something  very  queer  to  an 
Englishman  in  seeing  a  covey  of  ducks  rise  from  a  water-hole 
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and  perch  among  the  trees,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to  this  as 
well  as  other  novelties. — The  Queen  of  the  Colonies. 

Minerals. — Australia  is  very  rich  in  minerals :  Gold,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  coal,  granite,  and  building  stone  are  abundant; 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  and  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  sulphur,  black- 
lead,  manganese.     The  silver  mines  are  very  rich. 

The  mineral  wealth  lies  mostly  in  the  mountain  ranges.  Gold  is  found  in 
all  of  the  colonies.  At  present  Victoria,  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
and  New  South  Wales  yield  most  of  the  gold.  Coal  is  most  abundant  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  copper  in  South 
Australia,  tin  in  Queensland,  and  lead  in  West  Australia. 

The  Gold  Diggings. — With  the  increase  of  agricultural 
industries,  towns  began  to  rise,  and  manufactures  to  grow. 
Tanning,  sugar-boiling,  wine-making,  meat  and  fruit  preserving, 
give  employment  to  many.  Ship-building,  the  merchant  navy, 
and  the  fisheries,  occupy  a  fair  proportion  of  the  colonists. 

But  that  which  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  Australian 
colonies  was  the  discovery  of  gold.  Not  that  gold  constitutes 
the  greatest  wealth  of  that  or  of  any  other  country.  The 
value  of  the  wool  exported  thence  annually  is  .£25,000,000, 
while  the  gold  is  only  worth  £10,000,000.  The  gold  diggings 
were  of  the  greatest  service  in  attracting  emigrants,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  found  it  advantageous  to  turn  to  other  em- 
ployments than  the  hazardous  one  which  had  tempted  them 
thither. 

A  Victorian  says : — "The  gold  country  is  usually  undulating, 
with  ranges  of  low  hills,  covered  with  iron-bark  and  stringy- 
bark  trees.  The  soil  is  usually  poor,  of  a  gravelly  or  light 
loamy  nature,  and  thinly  grassed;  while  athwart  the  scanty 
vegetation  white  quartz  reefs  crop  up,  with  here  and  there  a 
tiny  spark  of  the  red  gold  glittering  out  from  its  firm  white 
bed." 

Men  who  make  it  their  business  to  search  for  gold  districts 
are  called  prospectors.  They  go  in  parties  of  three  or  four, 
and  when  they  are  successful  they  are  bound  to  make  known 
their  discovery  to  the  government.     They  are  rewarded  by 
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receiving  each  three  or  four  miners'  claims,  which  they  gen- 
erally sell,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  grant  of  money. 

Upon  news  of  a  discovery  there  is  a  rush  to  the  new  diggings; 
and  a  canvas  town  springs  up  in  a  few  weeks.  The  miners  are 
men  of  all  trades  and  ranks  of  life — alike  only  in  this,  their 
eagerness  for  gold.  Each  miner  pays  ten  shillings  for  a  license 
which  allows  him  to  dig  over  a  small  area  called  his  claim. 

The  diggings  are  of  two  kinds — alluvial  and  quartz.  The 
alluvial  workings  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  gold  is  found 
in  nuggets  among  soft  white  clay,  in  holes  or  "  pockets " 
among  the  rocks.  The  larger  nuggets  are  picked  out,  and  the 
smaller  nuggets  washed  out  in  a  cradle.  These  surface  dig- 
gings in  soft  soil  require  no  expensive  machinery,  and  they  are 
called  poor  man's  diggings. 

A  KusH  TO  A  New  Gold-field. — The  news  of  a  rush — a 
new  alluvial  gold-field — darts  through  the  land;  the  cry  is 
taken  up  in  each  colony,  and  passed  on  to  wherever  miners 
congregate. 

Since  1880  we  have  only  had  false  alarms  and  disappointing 
little  finds,  and  the  great  rushes  where  a  canvas  town,  with 
hotels,  stores,  and  what  not,  springs  into  being  in  a  day  or 
two,  with  a  population  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  appears 
to  be  things  of  the  past. 

Still,  when  the  first  whisper  came  that  a  rush  was  setting  in 
at  Parkes,  men  began  to  hope,  and  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Three  mates  who  had  been  fossicking,  prospecting,  and 
working  about  the  district  for  a  year  or  two,  one  day  put  a 
shaft  down,  and  after  that  put  another  and  yet  another  down, 
and  then,  as  passing  strangers  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
good  began  to  be  curious  about  this  persistent  industry,  the 
three  Alecs  declared  themselves  to  have  discovered  payable 
gold,  and  claimed  and  took  up  a  protection  area,  1200  feet  by 
600  feet,  which  area  they  could  hold  for  28  days  while  they 
prospected  it,  to  see  which  portion,  being  half  of  it,  they  should 
finally  peg  out  as  their  claim. 

So  the  bright  red  flag,  on  the  end  of  a  thin  sapling  pole,  was 
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run  up  when  payable  gold  was  declared  as  discovered,  and  the 
white  one  on  another  thin  sapling  when  the  protection  area 
was  claimed  and  pegged. 

These  two  flags  are  set  up  over  the  spot  where  the  payable 
gold  has  been  struck,  and  a  little  army  of  diggers  have  flocked 
around  the  mimic  standard  to  win  any  of  the  precious  metal 
that  good  luck  and  hard  work  may  put  in  their  way. 

The  spot  is  a  good  one  and  a  pretty  one  for  a  camp.  Rich 
red  soil,  plenty  of  grass,  plenty  of  useful  timber,  and  not  too 
much.  A  great  dam  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  for 
camp  purposes;  a  creek  known  as  Rocky  Creek — probably  be- 
cause for  miles  you  cannot  find  a  stone  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg 
in  it.  This  creek,  however,  is  also  handy,  and  can  be  dammed 
to  hold  the  expected  rain  water,  and  so  furnish  a  supply  for 
washing  the  "dirt;"  and  then  the  place  is  only  two  hours'  quick 
drive  from  Parkes  and  its  stores,  though  the  camp  has  been 
promptly  rendered  self-supporting  by  the  early  establishment 
of  several  stores  on  the  ground.  The  place  is  appropriately 
named  Alec-town. 

The  fact  that  caused  men  to  make  first  towards  the  place,  was 
that  the  three  Alecs  had  proved  the  value  of  their  ground  by 
washing  two  and  a  half  loads  of  dirt  for  3  oz.  1  dwt.  of  gold. 

I  might  explain  that  washing  a  prospect  in  this  case  means 
that,  having  sunk  your  shaft,  as  at  this  field,  24  feet,  you  come 
upon  the  gravel  which  indicates  the  bed  of  an  old  water-course, 
and  this  rests  upon  rock.  This  is  described  as  bottoming  the 
gravel,  and  a  portion  of  the  somewhat  cracked  and  soft  rock 
is,  when  sent  to  the  surface,  kept  separate  from  the  other 
earth  and  stone  raised,  and  this  gravel  and  rock  is  known  as 
the  "washdirt,"  or  dirt  to  be  washed.  To  ascertain  whether 
you  are  really  raising  auriferous  stuff  or  not,  you  take  a  tin 
dish  full  of  this  "dirt"  and  wash  it  at  the  nearest  waterhole, 
passing  off  gradually  all  the  gravel  and  dirt  from  the  dish  until 
the  expert  miner  has  nothing  left  in  his  dish  save  the  few  specks 
of  gold  present  in  the  dishful  of  earth,  if  a  few  specks  in  that 
dishful  of  earth  existed. 

So  by  thus  washing  a  dishful  of  earth  now  and  then  the 
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miner  ascertains  whether  he  is  raising  payable  gold — that  is 
whether,  even  though  there  may  be  gold  in  the  dirt,  there  is 
sufficient  of  it  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  raising  it. 

The  only  means  for  washing  the  dirt  on  the  ground  at  pre- 
sent is  a  long-torn  (a  long  wooden  trough).  This  is  both  primi- 
tive and  slow,  and  is  believed  to  be  incapable  of  saving  all  the 
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gold,  and  of  course  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
some  hundreds  of  miners.  The  little  water  too  in  the  creek  is 
insufficient  for  even  the  continuous  working  of  this  machine. 

A  dam,  however,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  puddling 
machine  in  preparation ;  then,  when  the  rain  comes,  washing  will 
commence  in  real  earnest,  and  the  field  will  be  tested  properly. 

Several  bark  shanties  have  been  run  up,  notably  the  butchers' 
shops  and  the  post-office.  There  is  a  good  tent  store,  and  there 
are  other  temporary  or  perambulating  stores  on  the  field.  A 
hotel  and  smithy  are  to  be  started ;  but  the  best  structure  at 
present  is  the  iron-built  barber's  shop. 
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Many  old  diggers  are  on  the  field.  They  are  not  noisy,  ex- 
citable, hurry-scurry  individuals;  all  that  has  been  taken  out 
of  them,  if  it  was  ever  in,  by  the  hope  deferred,  which  takes  it 
out  of  most  of  us.  Of  the  new  hands,  some  left  promptly, 
when  it  was  found  that  gold-finding  meant  hard  work. 

A  rush  gives  rare  opportunities  for  the  study  of  character. 
There  is  the  quiet  man — quiet  in  speech,  quiet  in  manner,  with 
excellent  accent  and  correct  English.  His  face  is  clean  shaven, 
all  save  the  long,  fair  moustache.  His  younger  days  found  him 
in  scenes  very  different  to  those  where  I  chatted  with  him,  as 
he  turned  the  windlass  and  hauled  up  the  undressed  ox-skin 
bag  of  washdirt. 

There  is  too  the  hearty,  energetic  digger,  who  hails  from  the 
land  of  the  leek,  with  energy  enough  and  to  spare.  And  there 
is  the  well-set-up  youngster,  with  the  smooth  face  and  dark 
eyes,  who  can  tell  of  public  school  life  in  Eton  playing-fields, 
and  Queensland  station  life  and  droving  since. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  law-abiding  character  of  our  floating 
population  that  the  camp  is  orderly  so  far,  and  that  too  with 
the  nearest  police  constable  full  fifteen  miles  distant. 

As  to  future  prospects,  perhaps  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  load 
of  earth  is  what  may  be  expected  from  the  score  of  claims  al- 
ready payable. — Sydney  Mail 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  colonists.  Sheep 
farming  takes  the  first  rank;  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses  are  reared; 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  grown;  to- 
bacco, cotton,  the  grape-vine,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  success- 
fully cultivated;  seri-culture  (the  rearing  of  silkworms)  has 
recently  been  introduced. 

100  million  acres  of  crown-lands  have  been  sold;  9  millions  are  cultivated, 
the  rest  is  grazing  land.  There  are  in  the  six  colonies  100  million  sheep, 
12  million  cattle,  1^  million  horses,  and  1  million  pigs.  The  annual  yield 
of  wool  is  over  500  millions  of  pounds.  Oranges,  olives,  figs,  peaches,  grapes, 
pine-apples,  bananas,  melons,  and  all  the  English  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  introduced  ;  they  yield  excellent  crops. 
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The  Manufactures  include  wine  and  the  preservation  of  meat 
for  exportation,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
leather  for  the  home  trade. 

Mining  and  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores  are 
important  industries.  There  are  also  iron-foundries  and  ship- 
building. 

Fishing  in  the  Southern  Seas  for  whales  and  seals  employs 
several  vessels.  Pearls  are  obtained  by  divers  in  Torres  Strait, 
and  shells  yielding  mother-of-pearl  are  collected  along  the 
north-eastern  coasts. 

COMMERCE. 

The  exports  are:  1.  Agricultural  Produce: — Wool,  skins,  tal- 
low, preserved  meat,  cotton,  wine;  2.  Metals: — gold,  copper, 
tin,  &c.;  3.  Miscellaneous: — Timber,  leather,  kerosene,  whale  oil. 

The  Imports  are  textile  fabrics  and  metal  goods. 

The  largest  ports  are  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  Port 
Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Newcastle,  Townsville,  Palmerston,  Free- 
mantle. 

The  annual  value  of  exports  is  from  60  to  70,  of  the  imports  about  50  millions. 

The  means  of  communication  are  good.  The  colonies  own  2000  ships,  and 
steamers  traverse  the  navigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  The  roads  are  w^ell 
made,  and  there  are  11,012  miles  of  railway  and  75,000  miles  of  telegraph 
completed.  Besides  the  central  telegraph  line  and  other  inland  lines  con- 
necting the  large  towns,  there  are  coast  lines  from  West  Australia  along 
the  south  and  east  coasts  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria — almost  encircling  the 
continent — with  ocean  communication  to  New  Zealand,  and  via  Java  to 
India  and  the  mother  country.  The  postal  system  is  similar  to  ours ;  the 
inland  rate  is  generally  2d. 

PEOPLE  AND   COLONIZATION. 

Australia  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th 
century,  and  later  to  the  Dutch  and  Spanish.  Captain  Cook  discovered  the 
finest  portion,  the  south-east,  in  1770,  and  the  first  British  settlement  was 
made  at  Port  Jackson  in  1788.  The  whole  coast  was  surveyed,  and  the  dis- 
tricts best  fitted  for  agriculture  were  settled,  so  that  when  gold  was  accident- 
ally discovered  among  the  Pyrenees  by  a  shepherd  in  1850  it  was  too  late 
for  other  nations,  who  had  not  hitherto  found  the  land  sufficiently  inviting, 
to  claim  settlements.  Explorers  have,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  traversed 
the  interior  in  many  directions,  and  the  whole  continent  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  known. 
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At  first  convict  labour  was  sought  by  the  colonists;  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  was  discontinued  in  1840,  and  to  Tasmania  and  West  Australia 
more  recently.  The  gold-fields  attracted  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  and 
the  population  has  rapidly  increased  since.  The  population  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania  is  nearly  4,000,000,  not  including  natives. 

The  natives  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers;  they  are  estimated  at 
200,000.     In  Tasmania  they  have  become  extinct. 

The  Aboriginals  or  Natives. — Naturally,  Australia  would 
appear  to  have  little,  except  its  healthy  climate,  to  recommend 
it  as  an  abode  of  man ;  yet,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  British 
emigrants  have  transformed  it  into  rich  and  prosperous 
colonies. 

What  it  is  to  uncivilized  man  may  be  judged  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  who  are  thinly  spread  over  the  continent. 
They  rank  among  the  lowest  of  savages.  Their  colour  is  dark, 
and  their  hair  is  frizzy  but  not  woolly.  They  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  in  rude  huts  or  in  caves,  covering  their  bodies  with 
kangaroo  and  opossum  skins.  They  paint  themselves  with  a 
mixture  of  red  ochre  and  grease.  They  wear  scarcely  any 
clothing  except  in  the  settled  districts,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  appear  clad. 

For  food,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  them — roots,  reptiles, 
caterpillars,  grubs,  birds,  berries,  insects,  eggs,  fish,  quadrupeds. 
Those  who  are  not  cannibals  from  choice  will  eat  even  their 
own  children  in  times  of  scarcity. 

They  are  very  skilful  in  hunting  down  their  prey.  A 
native  on  approaching  a  tree-trunk  will  lightly  tap  it,  as  the 
wood-pecker  does,  to  know  whether  there  are  any  hollows 
beneath  the  bark  which  may  conceal  grubs.  If  he  finds  a  hol- 
low he  inserts  a  long  thin  hooked  stick  and  dexterously  with- 
draws, perhaps,  a  fat  grub  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  finger, 
which  he  eats  with  great  relish. 

Or,  his  keen  eyes  detect  slight  scratches  on  the  bark;  he 
cuts  a  notch  in  the  trunk  large  enough  for  him  to  insert  his 
great  toe,  and  with  this  little  support  begins  to  climb  the  tree, 
cutting  more  notches  as  he  goes.  Then  he  taps  the  branches 
till  he  has  discovered  a  hollow  one,  and  guessing  that  the 
object  of  his  search  will  be  hidden  away  at  the  furthest  end, 
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he  cuts  a  hole  in  the  branch  near  that  end  and  draws  out  an 
opossum — a  marsupial  something  like  the  squirrel  in  its  habits. 
The  colonists  call  the  blacks  aboriginals,  people  who  have 
been  there  from  the  firsts  while  they  give  the  name  of  natives 
to  those  whites  who  were  born  there.  The  sight  of  an  abori- 
ginal and  his  luhra  (wife)  walking  through  the  streets  of  an 


Australian  Aboriginals. 

Australian  city  is  very  comical.  They  are  clad  in  old  blankets 
or  such  cast-ofF  clothing  as  they  have  begged  or  picked  up. 
The  lubra  walks  in  front,  toiling  and  bending  under  the  load 
of  odds  and  ends  which  they  have  collected.  The  black  fellow 
marches  close  behind  with  head  erect  and  spear  in  hand;  he 
continually  taps  his  lubra's  head  with  his  spear  to  direct  her 
course  to  the  right  or  left.  Women  are  treated  among  them 
as  property,  and  are  brutally  used. 
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The  weapons  of  the  aboriginals  are  the  spear,  throwing-stick 
for  casting  arrows,  tomahawk  with  head  of  stone,  club,  and 
boomerang.  This  latter  is  a  curiously  cut  piece  of  hard  wood 
which  is  thrown  like  a  quoit.  Its  curved  edges  and  thin  blade 
cause  it  to  whirl  through  the  air  and  strike  with  great  force, 
often  returning  to  the  hand  which  cast  it. 

Till  the  aboriginals  had  learned  to  fear  and  respect  the 
whites,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Accustomed 
to  hunt  and  kill  whatever  animals  the  bush  afforded,  they 
imagined  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  colonists'  sheep  or 
horses.  It  was  feared  that  the  wild  natives  of  the  interior 
would  cut  the  wires  of  the  central  telegraph,  either  from  malice 
or  ignorance. 

But  during  the  construction  of  the  line,  the  operators  gave 
several  of  the  curious  black-fellows  electric  shocks,  which 
astonished  them  beyond  measure.  They  learned  to  associate 
the  shock  with  the  wires,  and  the  terror  caused  by  the  reports 
of  the  white  fellow's  devil  spread  like  wild-fire  among  the  savages. 
The  line  has  never  been  interfered  with;  they  have  attacked 
the  operators  at  the  stations,  sometimes  with  fatal  consequences, 
but  they  fight  shy  of  the  wires. 

It  seems  impossible  to  win  these  dwellers  in  the  bush  to  a 
settled  life.  Children  brought  up  with  whites  escape  to  the 
bush  as  soon  as  they  can. 

The  Settlers. — We  have  now  to  consider  what  the  whites 
have  done  to  make  this  unpromising  country  productive.  The 
first  free  emigrants  quickly  discovered  that  their  new  home 
was  specially  suitable  for  sheep  farming.  Sheep  are  nowhere 
so  healthy  as  on  warm  dry  hills  or  table-lands.  The  unlimited 
amount  of  pasture,  the  aromatic  plants,  the  salt  nature  of  the 
soil  and  of  much  of  the  herbage,  are  other  advantages.  The 
best  varieties  of  English  and  Spanish  (merino)  sheep  were  in- 
troduced, and  now  Australia  enjoys  as  great  a  reputation  for 
wool  as  England  had  centuries  ago.  With  a  population  of  three 
and  a  half  millions,  there  are  at  least  100  million  sheep. 

As  the  same  process  of  settlement  is  going  on  now,  we  will 
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describe  it.  First  of  all  comes  the  squatter  or  sheep  farmer, 
who,  after  such  discoverers  as  Stuart,^  is  the  pioneer  of  Aus- 
tralian civilization.  Going  out  into  the  bush  or  unoccupied 
waste,  he  builds  a  dwelling,  and  pastures  his  flocks  on  the 
thousands  of  acres  around  him.  His  "run"  is  so  extensive 
that  the  shepherds  are  all  mounted  on  horseback. 

Mutton  is  plentiful  enough;  if  he  is  near  a  town  or  a  factory 
for  preserving  meat,  he  may  sell  some  of  it  at  a  penny  or  two 
pence  a  pound;  away  in  the  interior  he  may  find  it  necessary 
in  times  of  drought  to  kill  and  boil  down  his  sheep  for  the  sake 
of  their  tallow.     Wool,  skins,  and  tallow  are  his  riches. 

After  the  squatter  comes  his  great  enemy  the  free-selecter, 
who  is  a  farmer  seeking  suitable  land  for  cultivation.  The 
free-selecters  choose  farms  out  of  the  squatter's  run,  paying 
the  government  £1  per  acre  for  the  land.  Thus  the  squatters 
are  driven  further  and  further  into  the  bush.  The  farmers 
keep  stock — sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs — and  cultivate  such 
crops  as  are  suitable  to  the  climate. 

Quartz  is  as  hard  as  granite.  Gold  runs  among  it  in  veins, 
and  the  process  of  mining  consists  in  digging  out  the  quartz, 
stamping  it  to  powder  in  a  mill,  washing  and  sifting  the  sand. 
The  mixed  quartz,  sand,  and  gold  are  made  to  pass  over  quick- 
silver, which  unites  with  and  retains  the  gold,  allowing  the 
sand  to  be  washed  away.  The  quicksilver  is  afterwards  driven 
off  from  the  gold  by  being  heated  in  a  retort.  An  ounce  of 
gold  (worth  about  £4)  in  a  ton  of  quartz  pays  very  well. 

Irrigation  Colonies  in  Australia. — An  interesting  ex- 
periment for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  was 
tried  in  1888.  Under  a  concession  granted  to  Messrs.  Chaff ey 
Brothers  irrigation  colonies  were  formed  at  Mildura  and  Ren- 
mark  on  the  Murray.  Owing  to  gross  mismanagement  they 
did  not  succeed,  and  in  1896  the  concession  was  cancelled. 
The  colonies  have  since  been  managed  successfully  under  an 
Irrigation  Trust. 

1  Stuait,  the  most  celebrated  of  Australian  explorers,  in  1862  was  the  first  to  succeed 
in  crossing  the  country.    His  route  was  afterwards  adopted  for  the  Central  Telegraph 
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Irrigation  and  Water  Supply:  All  the  important  towns  in  Australia 
are  provided  with  supplies  of  water.  The  wants  of  Sydney  are  met  from 
the  storage  reservoir  at  Prospect,  whence  the  water  is  led  by  a  canal  to  the 
smaller  reservoir  at  Pott's  Hill,  and  thence  by  two  large  pipes  into  the 
city.  Under  the  Country  Towns'  Water  and  Sewer  Act,  many  of  the 
towns  like  Bathurst  and  Goulburn  have  had  public  water  supplies  con- 
structed. 

Melbourne  is  supplied  partly  from  the  Yarra-Yarra  reservoir  on  the 
Plenty  river,  and  partly  from  the  Wallaby.  Creek  which  rises  in  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  principal  reservoir  situated 
at  Yan-Yean,  23  miles  from  Melbourne,  is  between  six  and  seven  billion 
gallons. 

Adelaide  has  three  large  reservoirs,  distant  from  the  city  six,  seven,  and 
twelve  miles  respectively,  and  these  supply  it  with  water.  The  area  sup- 
plied by  these  reservoirs  is  over  118  square  miles. 

The  property  of  the  Perth  Water  Supply  Company  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  government,  and  a  Board  has  been  appointed  under  which  a  scheme 
for  improving  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  the  city  is  being  carried 
out. 

An  artificial  lake,  7  miles  distant  from  the  city  and  240  feet  above  sea- 
level,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  Brisbane  supply;  but  there  is  an  additional 
storage  reservoir  at  Gold  Creek. 

Hobart  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  springs  in  Mount 
Wellington.  The  water  is  collected  and  stored  in  reservoirs  on  the  Sandy 
Bay  rivulet,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Almost  all  the  large  towns,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  country  towns  in  the  different  states  of  Australia,  have 
public  water  supplies. 

Besides  the  works  for  the  irrigation  colonies  mentioned  above,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  irrigation  works  of  different  kinds  in 
different  parts  of  Australia.  In  Victoria,  weirs  have  been  built  on  a 
number  of  the  rivers  and  storage  reservoirs  formed  similar  to  those  in 
Egypt  and  in  India,  and  in  this  way  considerable  stretches  of  country 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Over  a  million  has  been  spent  by 
the  government,  and  the  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts  already 
number  twenty-six. 

In  South  Australia  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water  for  general  purposes  is  undertaken  by  the  government,  and  the 
works  are  mostly  leased  on  conditions  providing  a  fair  return  for  the 
outlay.  The  large  supply  of  water  from  these  artesian  bores  in  the  dry 
northern  interior  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  possible. 
In  South  Australia  very  considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  to  deep  boring,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  water  from  most  of 
the  bores  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Queensland  has  felt  pretty  sharply  the  pinch  of  an  unequal  and  in  many 
cases  inadequate  water  supply;  at  least  the  larger  portion  of  the  state,  the 
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portion  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range,  has  suffered  severely  fron 
this  cause.  In  dry  seasons  the  usual  supply  of  water  to  the  pastures  fron 
rivers,  creeks,  and  lagoons  fails,  and  the  flock  and  herds  suffer  severely 
To  prevent  this  suffering  and  loss  much  has  been  done  by  government  anc 
by  private  enterprise  to  add  to  the  local  water  supply.  Artesian  well; 
have  been  sunk  by  the  government,  by  local  governments,  and  by  privat( 
individuals.  The  supply  from  this  source  reaches,  it  is  said,  ove: 
400,000,000  gallons. 

In  Western  Australia,  more  even  than  in  South  Australia  or  Queens 
land,  artificial  irrigation  is  a  necessity.  The  gigantic  eastern  gold-fieldi 
water-supply  scheme  has  been  in  operation  since  1903.  By  this  schem( 
500,000,000  gallons  of  water  are  pumped  along  some  300  miles  of  water 
main  to  a  height  of  1400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  from  this  level  at  BuIIj 
Bulling  are  distributed  to  the  different  gold-fields.  In  some  of  the  othe 
gold-fields  the  water  supply  is  wholly  from  wells.  The  south-westen 
portion  of  the  state  is  well  watered,  but  in  other  parts  the  question  of  th( 
water  supply  is  likely  to  give  trouble  for  some  time. 

In  Tasmania  the  water  supply  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  all  the  chie 
towns  are  well  supplied. 

DIVISIONS  AND   TOWNS. 

Each  of  the  six  states  has  a  governor  appointed  by  th( 
king,  and  a  parliament  of  its  own.  South  Australia  has 
representative  government;  all  the  others  have  responsible 
government. 

West  Australia,  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  receive  respon 
sible  government,  became  a  self-governing  colony  in  1890,  anc 
in  1901  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  formed. 

New  South  Wales  is  five  times  as  large  as  England  anc 
Wales.  The  products  are  wool,  gold,  silver,  and  coal.  Tallo\^ 
preserved  meat,  skins  and  leather,  timber  (especially  cedar  anc 
shea-oak),  copper,  tin,  and  wine  are  also  important  exports 
Being  the  oldest  colony  manufactures  are  better  developed,  anc 
New  South  Wales  supplies  its  neighbours  with  tobacco,  sugar 
mineral-oil  (distilled  from  coal-shale),  and  metal  goods. 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  is  the  oldest  city  in  Australia 
It  is  prettily  situated  on  Port  Jackson,  a  landlocked  bay  with  many  creeks 
forming  one  of  the  safest  and  most  picturesque  harbours  in  the  world 
The  public  buildings  include  the  university,  cathedral,  government  offices 
museum,  markets,  and  hospitals.    All  the  large  cities  of  the  continent  hav< 
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public  gardens  for  pleasure  and  for  cultivating  foreign  plants.  Ibwould  be 
difficult  to  find  more  delightful  gardens  than  those  of  Sydney,  their  natural 
beauty  of  situation  around  the  nooks  of  the  sloping  shores  being  entranced 
by  the  sub-tropical  vegetation.     A  national  park,  nearly  8  square  miles  in 


Town-hall,  Sydney. 

extent,  is  situated  at  Port  Hacking  in  the  suburbs.     Sydney  has  a  large 
shipping  trade.     The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  over  500,000. 

Newcastle,  on  Port  Hunter,  is  the  appropriate  name  of  the  great  coal  port. 
Alhury,  on  the  Murray  river,  is  a  frontier  trading  town,  famous  for  wine 
and  tobacco.  Bathnrst  is  in  the  centre  of  a  gold-mining  district.  Goul- 
burn  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Lithgoic,  in  a  beautiful 
rocky  glen  near  the  "Zigzag"  railway  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  has 
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coal  mines,  copper  smelting,  iron-foundries,  terra-cotta  works,  saw-mills, 
and  a  tweed  factory — all  depending  on  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
minerals.  Maitland  is  built  on  fertile  river  flats,  subject  to  damaging  floods, 
but  yielding  rich  crops,  which  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "the  Granary". 
Paramatta  is  "the  Fruit-garden",  and  is  noted  for  orangeries,  orchards,  and 
vineyards.  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  on  the  borders  of  S.  Australia,  are  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  silver-mining  district.  Dalgety,  Commonwealth  capital. 
Norfolk  Island,  400  miles  N.w.  of  New  Zealand,  the  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  removed  from  Pitcairn  Island, 
is  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  is  the  smallest,  but  probably  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  colonies ;  the  area  is  rather  less  than  Great  Britain.     The 


colony  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851,  since 
which  date  gold  to  the  value  of  .£240,000,000  has  been  raised 
there.  In  1893  there  were  11,847  alluvial  miners  and  13,672 
quartz  miners,  including  2413  Chinese,  and  the  yield  of  gold 
was  about  £106  per  miner  yearly.  The  exports  are  wool,  gold, . 
wheat,  hides,  tallow,  and  leather. 

Melbourne  (population  estimated  at  over  510,000)  is  built  on  low 
hills  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  swift  Yarra-Yarra,  3  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  river  to  the  harbour  of  Port  Phillip.  The  largest  ships 
come  up  to  Williamstown  and  Sandridge  (Port  Melbourne),  and  works  are 
in  progress  to  allow  all  vessels  to  get  to  the  Melbourne  wharves.  The  city 
is  styled  Melbourne,  "  the  Magnificent ",  and  has  a  grand  appearance,  due 
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to  broad  streets,  handsome  squares  and  gardens,  and  fine  public  buildings. 
The  most  noteworthy  edifices  are  the  Treasury,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Law 
Courts,  Free  Library,  Mint,  University,  Cathedrals  (Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic),  and  the  Government  House  (the  residence  of  the  governor). 

Geelong  is  a  port  and  has  woollen  mills.  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  are 
gold -mining  centres. 

Melbourne,  and  the  Gold  Towns. — Melbourne,  in  extent, 
wealth,  and  population,  is  the  second  largest  city  of  Australia. 
It  is  also  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  With 
the  suburbs  it  contains  over  500,000  souls,  and  I  believe  few 
cities  have  ever  attained  so  great  a  size  with  such  rapidity. 

Till  1835  the  foot  of  no  white  man  had  trodden  on  the 
ground  on  which  Melbourne  now  stands,  unless  it  was  the  foot 
of  Buckley,  the  escaped  convict,  who  lived  for  thirty  years  with 
a  tribe  of  native  savages. 

Melbourne  is  not  a  city  beautiful  to  the  eye  with  the  charms 
of  the  landscape  around  it,  as  are  Edinburgh  and  Bath  with  us, 
and  as  Sydney,  Hobart,  and  Dunedin.  Though  it  stands  on  a 
river — a  winding,  rapid  little  river  with  varied  banks, — the 
Yarra-Yarra  by  name,  it  seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  the 
city. 

It  furnishes  the  means  of  rowing  to  young  men,  and  waters 
the  Botanical  gardens.  You  might  live  in  Melbourne  all  your 
life,  and  not  know  that  the  Yarra-Yarra  was  running  by  your 
door.  Nor  is  Melbourne  made  graceful  by  neighbouring 
hills. 

Still  the  internal  appearance  of  the  city  is  grand:  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  large  spaces  are  devoted  to  public  gardens.  The 
streets  are  all  straight  and  at  right  angles,  after  the  pattern  of 
Philadelphia.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  post-office, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  government  house.  The  city  has  also 
its  public  library,  university,  and  benevolent  asylums. 

I  visited  Ballarat,  the  gold-field  city,  and  learnt  a  little  of 
the  art  of  gold  mining.  Ballarat  is  famous,  as  a  mining  city, 
for  the  dirt  to  be  washed,  and  not  for  the  quartz  to  be  crushed. 

I  went  down  a  mine,  descending  450  feet,  and  then  was 
taken  4000  feet  along  an  underground  tramway  in  a  truck 
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drawn  by  a  horse.     Here  was  the  loose  earth,  in  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  candle,  I  could  see  minute  specks  of  gold.     This 


earth  is  taken  to  the  surface,  and  washed  in  troughs  through 
which  there  flows  water  which  carries  away  the  dirt  and  small 
stones,  leaving  the  heavy  gold  to  sink  to  the  bottom.     This 
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dust  is  collected,  melted  in  earthen  pots,  and  cast  into  bars, 
which  are  sold  to  the  merchants  and  bankers. 

At  Sandhurst  are  seen  the  mines  of  gold-quartz.  Here  the 
hard  rock,  with  its  veins  of  gold,  was  quarried  and  crushed  to 
powder,  which  was  made  to  run  over  a  quantity  of  quicksilver. 
This  metal  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  precious  metals 
whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with  them. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  quicksilver  is  afterwards  heated  in 
a  vessel,  when  the  quicksilver  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  the 
gold  remains.  A  ton  of  quartz  yields  on  the  average  less  than 
two  ounces  of  gold. — IVoUope's  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

South  Australia  cannot  be  said  to  bear  a  fitting  name,  for 
Victoria  occupies  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island,  and  also, 
in  consideration  of  making  the  overland  telegraph  line,  the 
colony  is  allowed  to  administer  the  large  tract  of  central  and 
north  Australia.  Thus,  South  Australia  extends  from  the 
Great  Australian  Bight  in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  has  an  area  of  903,690 
square  miles.  The  population  is  about  365,000,  or  one  per 
three  square  miles.  The  telegraph  line  follows  Stuart's  route 
to  Port  Darwin,  1973  miles  from  Adelaide,  and  was  constructed 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  droughts,  sudden  floods,  dearth 
of  provisions,  and  timber.  Wheat  is  the  staple  product;  bread- 
stuff's, wool,  and  copper  are  important  exports.  Among  the 
products  are  wine,  jam,  olive-oil,  butter,  currants,  and  raisins. 

Adelaide  (pop.  172,000)  is  a  regularly-built  city  on  the  river  Torrens,  which 
is  dry  in  summer.  The  suburbs  extend  to  the  picturesque  Mount  Lofty 
range.  Port  Adelaide,  7  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  chief  seaport.  The 
Burra-Burra  mine,  near  Kooringa,  is  the  most  productive  copper  mine  in 
Australia.  Palmerston,  on  the  fine  harbour  of  Port  Darwin,  is  the  capital 
of  the  northern  territory.  Gold  and  other  metals  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  agriculture  has  commenced,  a  trade  with  Java  is  springing 
up,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  thriving  settlement. 

West  Australia  has  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles.  A 
fair  proportion  of  it  is  fertile  land.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
iron  have  been  found.  The  chief  exports  are  gold,  wool,  pearl- 
shells,   tortoise-shells,    jarrah-wood,   sandal -wood,   resin,   and 
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horses.  The  mulberry-tree  and  the  silk-worm  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  Droughts,  floods,  and  ice  are  almost 
unknown ;  the  climate  is  dry  and  exceptionally  healthy. 

Perth  is  a  pleasant  town  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  on  Swan  River, 
12  miles  from  its  mouth.  Fremantle,  the  port,  is  exposed  to  the  N.W. 
winds.  Roeburne,  gold  and  precious  stones.  Cossack  shares  in  pearl-fishery 
with  Broome.     There  are  important  pastoral  settlements  on  the  Ashburton, 

Gascoyne,  and  Murchison  rivers. 
Alluvial  gold  has  been  found 
at  Pilbarra,  80  miles  east  of 
Roeburne.  In  1887  Mr. 
Anstey  found  gold  on  the 
Yilgam  Hills,  200  miles  east 
of  Perth.  Since  that  time 
Western  Australia  has  become 
one  of  the  great  gold-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  The 
gold  produced  in  Western 
Australia  in  1905  amounted 
to  about  2,000,000  ounces, 
valued  at  more  than  £8,000,000. 
Silver,  tin,  copper,  and  coal  are 
also  found.  Boulder,  Kalgoorlie, 
and  Coolgardie  are  important 
mining  towns. 

Queensland,  the  latest- 
formed  colony,  is  twice  as 
large  as  New  South  Wales. 
It  lies  half  within  the 
tropics,  and  has  abundant 
rains;  hence  it  is  suited  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants,  as 
well  as  to  sheep  and  cattle.  The  productions  are  wool,  cotton 
of  very  fine  quality,  sugar,  maize,  wheat,  wine,  arrow-root, 
tobacco,  pine-apples  and  other  fruits,  cedar  and  cabinet  woods, 
gold,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  quicksilver  and  other  metals,  coal 
and  pearls.  There  are  some  8000  Chinese,  an  equal  number  of 
Polynesians,  and  about  2000  Malays. 

Brisbane,  on  the  River  Brisbane,  25  miles  from  Moreton  Bay,  is  a  port 
with  considerable  trade.  The  population  is  120,000.  It  has  a  Vice -regal 
Lodge,  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  government  offices,  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  National  Bank,   and  other   handsome  buildings.     Ipstoich   has 
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valuable  coal-mines.  Maryborough  manufactures  sugar.  Cooktown  and 
Hockhampton  are  ports  in  gold-mining  districts;  the  latter  town  has  large 
meat-preserving  v^^orks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Townsville  is  a  port  and 
trading  centre,  the  probable  capital  of  a  north-eastern  tropical  territory; 
breakwaters  have  been  built,  and  a  deep  -  water  harbour  is  being  made. 
Port  Kennedy  on  Thursday  Island  is  the  centre  of  the  pearl-shell  and 
beche-de-mer  fishery. 

Pearl-fishery  of  Thursday  Island. — Thursday  Island, 
belonging  to  Queensland,  is  the  head-quarters  of  Torres  Strait 
pearl-fishery,  and  a  place  of  much  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  large  income  which  the  industry  yields,  but 
from  the  number  of  white  men  and  natives  to  whom  it  gives 
employment. 

The  boats  employed  for  the  pearl-shell  trade  are  models  of 
what  boats  ought  to  be.  They  are  mostly  built  in  Sydney, 
and  range  from  five  to  twelve  tons,  and  are  fitted  with  diving 
apparatus  and  air-pumps  to  supply  the  divers  while  working 
on  the  sea  floor.  As  a  rule  no  white  man  is  allowed  to  go  out 
in  them  while  they  are  fishing.  The  natives  are  splendid  boat- 
men, and  have  little  to  learn  from  the  white  man  in  this  respect. 

The  native  diver  is  the  captain;  and  good  divers,  men  who 
can  stay  down  many  hours  in  fifteen  fathoms,  are  scarce,  and 
are  most  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  master  shellers.  They  get 
enormous  wages,  as  much  as  .£20  a  month,  and  a  heavy  sum 
on  every  ton  they  bring  up. 

When  the  "fish"  are  sent  up  to  the  boat  by  the  diver,  they 
are  opened  at  once,  and  the  pearls,  if  any  are  found,  belong  to 
the  trader — that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  superintends  the 
working  of  the  air-pump  and  the  diver's  cord  of  communica- 
tion.— Colonial  Paper. 

Tasmania  is  about  half  the  size  of  England.  The  coast  has 
no  large  openings,  but  many  convenient  harbours.  The  island 
is  full  of  mountains,  of  which  the  highest.  Cradle  Mountain, 
is  5069  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Derwent  and  the  Tamar  are 
the  chief  rivers.  The  climate  is  exceptionally  healthy.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  English  descent.  The  land 
is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated.    The  products  are  fruits, 
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hops,  wool,  dairy  produce,  tin,  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  timber. 
Whale-fishing  is  carried  on.  The  special  product  is  fruit;  jam 
is  exported  in  large  quantities;  the  chief  product  is  wool. 

Hobart  (pop.  35,000)  is  a  well-built  city  and  port  on  the  Derwent. 
There  are  fine  public  buildings,  a  handsome  government  house,  Episcopal 
and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  charitable  institutions.  The 
trade  of  the  port  is  not  large;  there  are  flour-mills,  jam -factories,  tanneries, 
wool  and  tin  works.   Launceston  (pop.  22,000),  on  the  Tamar,  is  also  a  port. 

Tasmania. — After  the  parching  heat  of  Australia,  a  visit  to 
Tasmania  was  a  grateful  change.     Steaming  up  the  Tamar  in 


River  Scene,  Tasmania. 

the  soft  sunlight  of  an  English  afternoon,  we  were  able  to  look 
upwards  and  enjoy  the  charming  views  of  wood  and  river, 
instead  of  having  to  stand  with  downcast  head,  as  in  the  blaze 
of  the  Victorian  sun. 

The  beauty  of  the  Tamar  is  of  the  quiet  kind;  still.  New 
Zealand  cannot  show  fresher  cheeks  nor  homes  more  cosy 
than  those  of  the  Tamar  valley.  Somersetshire  cannot  surpass 
the  orchards  of  Tasmania,  nor  Devon  match  its  flowers. 

The  natural  resemblance  of  the  land  to  England  seems  to 
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have  struck  the  early  settlers.  In  sailing  up  the  Tamar,  we 
have  on  one  bank  the  county  of  Dorset,  with  its  villages  touch- 
ingly  named  after  those  at  home,  according  to  their  situations 
— Lulworth  Cove,  Corfe  Castle,  St.  Alban's  Head,  Abbotsbury 
— and  on  the  right  hand,  Devon,  with  its  Sidmouth,  Exeter, 
and  Torquay. 

Hurrying  through  Launceston — a  pretty  little  town  of  which 


the  banks  and  post-office  are  models  of  simple  architecture — I 
passed  across  the  island  southwards  to  Hobart,  the  capital. 
The  scenery  of  the  great  convict  road  is  not  impressive. 

The  Tasmanian  mountains — detached  and  rugged  masses  of 
basalt  rock  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height — are 
wanting  in  grandeur  when  seen  from  a  distance,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  flat  corn-land. 

Nature  is  bountiful  enough;  in  the  world  there  is  not  a 
fairer  climate :  the  gum-trees  grow  to  350  feet,  attesting  the 
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richness  of  the  soil;  and  the  giant  tree-ferns  are  never  injured 
by  heat,  as  in  Australia,  nor  by  cold,  as  in  New  Zealand. 

All  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  in  season  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  Christmas  dessert  at  the  city  of  Hobart  often  consists  of 
five-and-twenty  distinct  fresh  fruits. 

Even  more  than  Britain,  Tasmania  presents  in  a  small  area 


Mount  Wellington  (4166  feet  high). 


the  features  which  mark  all  the  various  parts  of  the  globe: 
mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  rolling  prairie-land,  rivers  and 
grand  capes,  and  the  noblest  harbour  in  the  world,  all  are  con- 
tained in  a  country  not  so  large  as  Ireland. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  view  of  Hobart  from  Mount  Welling- 
ton— the  hills  clothed  with  a  crimson  carpet  by  a  heath-like 
plant,  the  city  nestled  under  crags  of  basalt — even  here  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a  certain  gloom  when  the  eye  discovers  only 
three  great  ships  in  a  harbour  fitted  to  contain  the  navies  of 
the  world. 
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I  sailed  up  the  Derwent,  which  sometimes  reminds  the 
traveller  of  the  Meuse  and  sometimes  of  the  Dart,  and  unites 
the  beauties  of  both  rivers.  Hops  enliven  the  scenery  in  all 
directions — the  plains  and  the  hills  are  dotted  with  gardens 
covered  with  luxuriant  vines  trained  upon  trellis-work  of  wire. 
— Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Greater  Britain. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,  North  Island 
and  South  Island,  separated  by  Cook  Strait,  and  a  much 
smaller  island,  Stewart  Island,  separated  from  South  Island  by 
Foveaux  Strait,  with  neighbouring  islets. 

The  islands  are  1200  miles  east  of  New  South  Wales.  Their  area  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  British  Isles;  they  are  about  equal  in  size  and  shape 
(inverted)  to  Italy  with  Sicily. 

New  Zealand  is  especially  interesting  to  us,  because  it  is  a  group  of 
islands  of  almost  the  same  size  as  the  British  Isles,  situated  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  at  almost  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  to  us.  It 
is  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  people's  feet  are  opposite  our  feet — our 
Antipodes. 

SURFACE. 

North  Island  has  a  northern  peninsula  abounding  in  fertile  valleys;  the 
main  body  consists  of  gently -sloping  hills,  and  low  table-lands  with  occa- 
sional volcanic  cones.  Timber  is  everywhere  abundant,  except  in  the  cen- 
tral table-land  of  lakes,  hot  springs,  and  geysers.  Lake  Taupo  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  island;  south  of  it  are  the  active  volcano  Mount  Ruapehu 
(9195  feet),  and  the  extinct  volcanic  Mount  Tongariro  (6500  feet),  near 
which  rises  the  River  Waihito,  which  flows  north  through  Lake  Taupe, 
and  onwards  through  a  region  of  hot-springs  and  geysers  to  the  west  coast. 
Between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  another  volcanic  region, 
with  sixteen  lakes  and  hundreds  of  mud  volcanoes,  hot-springs,  and  sol- 
fataras.  In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  another  active  volcano,  Mount  Whakari. 
The  highest  mountain  is  Mount  Egmont  in  the  south-west,  8270  feet. 

South  Island  is  traversed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Southern  Alps,  cul- 
minating in  the  centre  in  Mount  Cook  (12,349  feet).  These  mountains  are 
covered  with  wood  up  to  the  snow  line,  and  glaciers,  glacier  lakes,  and 
streams  abound;  the  scenery  is  magnificent. 

Stewart  Island  is  mountainous  and  well  timbered.  It  has  beds  of  iron- 
sand.     Its  few  inhabitants  are  whale  and  seal  fishers. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild  and  bracing,  but  less  suited  to  delicate 
constitutions  than  that  of  Australia. 
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The  temperature  is  equable — semi-tropical  in  the  north,  where  frosts  are 
only  known  in  the  elevated  districts.  The  coasts  are  subject  to  strong 
winds.    The  western  shores  are  more  humid  and  agreeable  than  the  eastern. 

PKODUCTIONS. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  sulphur 
have  been  found,  giving  promise  of  abundant  mineral  treasures. 

Plants. —  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  the  hills  with  ferns, 

and  tlie  plains  witli  grass.     There  are  no  indigenous  fruits  or  gay  flowers. 


The  Kauri  pine  supplies  valuable  timber  and  gum.     Native  flax  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. 

Animals. — When  first  discovered,  the  dog  and  rat  were  the  only  mammals; 
these  have  been  exterminated  by  English  species.  Cattle  and  pigs  have 
run  wild.  There  are  no  snakes,  and  few  reptiles  or  insects.  Of  birds,  there 
are  gay  parrots  and  pigeons,  and  many  swimmers  and  M^aders.  The  kiwi, 
or  apteryx,  is  a  wingless  and  tailless  bird,  with  feathers  like  hairs ;  it  is  of 
the  size  of  a  fowl.  Eels  are  common  in  the  rivers;  salmon  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

PEOPLE. 

The  natives,  called  Maories,  belong  to  the  brown,  Polynesian  family. 
They  are  strong  and  skilful;  their  villages  of  huts  are  well  constructed; 
they  practise  agriculture,  manufacture  and  dye  flax,  and  are  clever  fisher- 
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men.  When  first  discovered,  they  possessed  carefully-made  and  carved 
weapons,  and  many  of  their  games  were  like  our  own,  as  kites,  stilts,  wrest- 
ling, skipping-ropes,  scratch-cradle,  &c.  They  were  cannibals,  but  most  of 
them  are  now  Christians. 

The  islands  were  claimed  by  Britain  in  1787;  there  were  few  settlers  till 
1840.  The  gold  discoveries  brought  a  large  number.  The  population  now 
is  over  850,000. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  climate  is  especially  suitable  for  agriculture.  Half  the  land  is 
forest ;  there  is  plenty  of  rich  pasture  and  fertile  land.  English  clover  and 
grasses  have  been  introduced.  The  native  ferns  are  retiring  before  them 
as  fast  as  the  Maories  are  decreasing  in  the  presence  of  the  English.  New 
Zealand  possesses  20  millions  of  sheep,  1^  millions  of  cattle,  250,000  horses. 
Meat-preserving,  dairy  work,  wheat  and  fruit  growing  are  next  in  import- 
ance to  sheep-farming.  All  the  English  fruits  are  cultivated,  and,  in 
addition,  the  North  Island  grows  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  figs,  peaches. 
Gold  to  the  value  of  £1,000,000  per  annum  is  raised,  and  mining  will 
doubtless  become  a  great  industry. 

The  Exports  are : — Wool,  tallow,  hides  and  leather,  preserved 
meat,  flax,  timber,  gum,  gold. 

The  Imports  are : — Manufactured  goods  and  groceries. 

The  Ports  are: — Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin,  Nelson, 
Lyttleton,  and  Russell. 

The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about  £16,000,000,  and  of  the  imports 
nearly  £13,000,000.  There  are  over  2500  miles  of  railway  completed  ;  the 
roads  are  good,  and  there  is  a  monthly  service  of  coast  steamers. 

TOWNS. 

The  islands  were  divided  into  nine  provinces,  each  having  a  separate 
administration,  like  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union.  Since  1875 
the  government  has  been  similar  to  that  of  an  Australian  colony. 

Wellington  is  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
first  settlement  on  Cook  Strait.  It  is  wooden  built,  owing  to  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  docks  for  the  largest  vessels. 
Its  central  position  led  to  the  removal  of  the  government  here  from  Auck- 
land in  1865.  Auckland  is  picturesquely  situated  on  Waitemata  Harbour; 
the  landscape  is  rich  and  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  water,  field  and  wood- 
land, and  dotted  over  with  volcanic  cones.  To  the  south  is  the  Thames 
Valley  gold-field,  the  most  productive  in  the  colony;  Orahamstoion  is  the 
principal  town.     The  population  is  about  70,000. 

(611)  .  N 
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DUNEDIN 

AND 
PORT  CHALMERS 


Dunedin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Otago,  is  the  most  recent,  but 
probably  the  most  important  settlement,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  population  of  53,000,  and  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  the  colony.  It  has  the  Botanical  and  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety's  Gardens,  and  a  univer- 
sity endovi^ed  with  200,000 
acres  of  land,  having  affiliated 
colleges  in  all  the  principal 
towns. 

Christchurch,  on  the  Avon 
in  Canterbury  province,  is  an 
English-looking  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  pastoral  district, 
8  miles  from  the  port  of  Lyttel- 
ton.  The  population  is  60,000. 
The  museum  contains  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  skele- 
tons of  moas  (gigantic  wingless 
birds)and  other  extinct  animals 
of  New  Zealand.  Russell  is 
on  a  fine,  well-sheltered  har- 
bour in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  has  been  aptly  termed, 
from  the  coal  deposits  and  exports,  the  Newcastle  of  New  Zealand;  it  is  a 
port  of  call  for  whalers  in  the  South  Pacific. 


New  Zealand  Lakes. — The  Hot  Lakes  of  the  North  Island 
have  called  forth  unbounded  admiration  from  tourists  for  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  vivid  delicate  tints  of  the 
natural  crystal  basins,  and  the  refreshing  luxury  of  the  warm 
baths.  The  beautiful  terraces  of  silica  were  utterly  wrecked 
by  the  same  power  to  which  they  owed  their  origin — volcanic 
action.  The  following  sentences  are  from  Mr.  Froude's  de- 
scription : — 

"  Tarawera  (a  lake  east  of  Taupo)  lay  unruffled  in  the  sun- 
shine, tree  and  mountain  peacefully  mirrored  on  the  surface. 
We  landed  at  a  pretty  spot,  overhung  by  cliffs  with  ivy-fern 
climbing  over  them, 

"A  hot  spring  was  bubbling  violently  through  a  hole  in  the 
rock.  The  ground  was  littered  with  the  shells  of  cray-fish  which 
had  been  boiled  in  this  cauldron  of  Nature's  own  providing. 
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"  Crossing  the  bush  for  half  a  mile  we  saw  stretched  before 
us  the  White  Terrace  in  all  its  strangeness — a  crystal  staircase 
glittering  and  stainless  as  if  it  were  ice,  spreading  out  like  an 
open  fan  from  a  point  above  us  on  the  hill-side,  and  projecting 
at  the  bottom  into  a  lake,  where  it  was  perhaps  200  yards 
wide. 

"  The  summit  was  hid  behind  the  volumes  of  steam  rising 
out  of  the  boiling  fountain  from  which  the  siliceous  stream 
proceeded. 

"  The  silica  crystallizes  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
water  continues  to  flow  over  the  hardened  surface.  The  pro- 
cess is  rapid;  a  piece  of  newspaper  left  by  a  recent  visitor  was 
already  stiff  as  the  starched  collar  of  a  shirt. 

"  Climbing  a  rocky  path  we  came  to  the  black  gaping  chasm 
where  water  was  boiling  furiously  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
as  if  a  legion  of  imprisoned  devils  were  roaring  to  get  out. 
'Devil's  Hole'  they  called  the  place,  and  the  name  suited  well 
with  it. 

"  Crossing  the  lake  in  a  canoe — a  scooped-out  tree  trunk — 
we  came  to  the  Pink  Terrace.  It  was  formed  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  other,  and  was  flushed  with  pale-rose  colour.  The 
crystals  were  even  more  beautiful  than  those  which  we  had 
seen,  falling  like  clusters  of  rosy  icicles  or  hanging  in  festoons 
like  creepers  trailing  from  a  rail. 

"  At  the  foot  of  each  cascade  the  water  lies  in  pools,  in  one 
of  which  we  bathed,  the  temperature  being  94°  or  95''  F.  We 
floated  for  ten  minutes  in  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  the  alkali 
or  the  flint,  oi  the  perfect  purity  of  the  element,  seemed  to 
saturate  our  system. 

"Here  the  crater  was  twenty  degrees  below  the  boiling 
point.  We  could  stand  on  the  brim  and  gaze  as  through  an 
opening  in  the  earth  into  an  azure  infinity  beyond. 

"  Down  and  down,  and  fainter  and  softer  as  they  receded, 
the  white  crystals  projected  from  the  rocky  walls  over  the 
abyss  till  they  seemed  to  dissolve  not  into  darkness,  but  into 
light. 

"The  hue  of  the  water  was  something  which  I  had  never 
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seen,  and  shall  never  see  again  on  this  side  of  eternity.     Not 
the  violet,  not  the  hare -bell  —  nearest  in  its  tint  to  heaven 


of  all  Nature's  flowers;  not  turquoise,  not  sapphire,  not  the 
unfathomable  sether  itself,  could  convey  to  one  who  had  not 
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looked  on  it  a  sense  of  that  supernatural  loveliness.    Compari- 
son could  only  soil  such  supernatural  purity." 


The  Cold  Lakes  of  the  South  Island  are  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Hot  Lakes  of  the  North  Island,  and  because 
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the  Maori  name  of  the  largest,  Te  Anau,  is  said  to  mean  "The 
water  of  the  cold  wind."  The  climate  of  the  lake  district  is 
bright,  warm,  and  pleasant. 

The  lakes  follow  the  main  axis  of  the  island,  and  are  small 
north  of  Mount  Cook,  but  more  numerous  and  extensive  in 
Otago,  or  the  lake  district. 

Mount  Cook  is  the  centre  of  attraction  of  Alpine  scenery  in 
New  Zealand,  and  is  described  as  of  surpassing  grandeur.  It 
terminates  a  beautiful  chain  of  I'ugged  mountains,  rising  into  a 
dozen  peaks  of  every  shape,  from  dome  to  spire.  The  peaks 
get  higher  and  farther  apart  as  they  approach  Mount  Cook ; 
but  though  six  or  seven  mountains  over  8000  or  9000  feet 
high  are  around,  it  stands  majestically  alone,  towering  13,350 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  glaciers  of  New  Zealand  extend  a  distance  of  200  miles; 
they  feed  five  important  rivers.  The  river  Clutha  is  trapped 
by  immense  lakes;  the  other  four  are  very  much  alike,  gener- 
ally straight,  always  rapid  and  muddy. 

The  Mackenzie  Plain,  in  which  are  the  lakes  of  Mount  Cook, 
was  doubtless  once  the  bed  of  a  vast  glacier,  the  largest  planing- 
machine  employed  by  Nature  in  smoothing  down  this  Britain 
of  the  south. 

The  marks  of  this  process  are  still  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in 
scored  boulders,  stony  hillocks,  silt-beds,  and  other  deposits  of 
moraines.  The  lakes  themselves  are  formed  by  moraines  lying 
across  the  river-beds. 

The  lakes  of  the  central  group  (west  of  Dunedin)  are  the 
best  known,  gold  having  been  discovered  near  Lake  Wakatipu 
in  1862,  and  a  railway  opened  in  1878.  Wakatipu  is  remark- 
able for  grandeur,  but  Wanaka  is  both  grand  and  beautiful. 
Thirty  named  and  measured  peaks  may  be  seen  from  the  sur- 
face and  shores  of  Wanaka;  among  them  Mount  Aspiring 
(9940  feet),  the  Matterhorn  of  New  Zealand. 

Wanaka  has  three  beautiful  islands,  one  of  which  is  remark- 
able for  having  a  small  lake  on  the  top,  some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  large  one;  where  the  water  comes  from  is  a  problem 
not  easy  to  solve. 
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At  the  head  of  Wakatipu  is  Mount  Earnslaw,  the  Mont 
Blanc  of  New  Zealand  as  to  general  appearance.  A  prominent 
feature  of  Earnslaw  is  an  immense  glacier  in  a  hollow  high  up 
on  the  mountain's  side.  Jammed  in  between  two  spurs  it  is 
not  unlike  a  gigantic  seat,  and  has  been  named  "Jove's  Chair." 

South  of  Wakatipu  is  Te  Anau,  the  largest  lake  of  the  island. 
It  covers  132  square  miles,  has  ten  picturesque  islands,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery  of  mountains,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  forests,  plains,  and  rolling  downs. 

— Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

A  Visit  to  Auckland. — From  Sydney  to  Auckland  is 
eleven  hundred  miles — a  five  days'  passage,  for  we  took  things 
leisurely  and  economized  coal.  We  passed  the  North  Cape  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  hill  to  which  the  Maori  chiefs  were 
carried,  dying,  that  they  might  take  their  departure  from  it 
into  the  unknown  world. 

We  saw  nothing  to  explain  the  custom,  save  that  the 
northern  point  of  the  island  might  be  supposed  to  be  nearest 
the  sun;  otherwise,  it  is  like  other  Land's  Ends — a  high,  stern, 
barren,  sea-and-wind-swept  promontory. 

Auckland  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  After  doubling 
the  point  we  turned  south,  and  ran  for  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  shore.  The  sea  swarms  with  fish,  but  there  were  very  few 
gulls. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  ranges  from  that  of  Naples  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  to  that  of  Scotland  at  Foveaux  Strait. 

There  is  abundant  rainfall;  there  are  great  rivers,  mountains, 
volcanoes,  a  soil  luxuriantly  rich,  a  splendid  clothing  of  mag- 
nificent forest.  So  far  as  the  natural  features  of  a  country  tend 
to  produce  a  fine  race  of  men.  New  Zealand  has  the  advantage 
of  Australia.  Australia  has  hills  and  rivers,  woods  and  fertile 
lands,  but  unless  in  the  heated  plains  of  the  interior,  which  are 
sublime  in  their  desolation,  it  has  nothing  to  touch  the  ima- 
gination, nothing  to  develop  varieties  of  character. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  mountain  ranges  grander  than  the 
giant  bergs  of  Norway;  there  are  glaciers  and  waterfalls  for 
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the  hardy  hill  men;  there  are  sheep-walks  for  the  shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain;  there  are  rich  farm  lands  for  the  peasant 
yeomen;  and  the  coasts,  with  their  inlets  and  infinite  variety, 
are  a  nursery  for  seamen  who  will  carry  forward  the  traditions 
of  the  old  land. 

No  Arden  ever  saw  such  forests  or  such  trees  as  are  scat- 
tered over  the  North  Island,  while  the  dullest  mind  quickens 
into  awe  and  reverence  amidst  volcanoes  and  boiling  springs 
and  the  mighty  forces  of  Nature,  which  seem  as  if  any  day  they 
might  break  their  chains. 

Even  the  Maoris,  a  mere  colony  of  Polynesian  savages,  grew 
to  a  stature  of  mind  and  body  in  New  Zealand  which  no  branch 
of  that  race  has  approached  elsewhere. 

The  North  Island  is,  of  course,  the  warmer  of  the  two. 
Oleanders  flower  in  the  gardens  there,  and  orange-trees  grow 
in  the  orchards,  and  the  fern-palm  in  the  woods. 

Auckland  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements,  and  was  the  home 
of  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Patteson.  It  lies  deeply  embayed 
behind  the  islets  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf.  Nature  has  been  busy 
with  her  scissors  clipping  out  bays  and  inlets  on  both  coasts, 
till  at  this  particular  spot  she  has  almost  cut  it  in  two. 

The  isthmus  on  which  Auckland  stands  is  but  seven  miles 
wide.  On  the  west  is  the  great  harbour  of  Manukau,  which  is 
as  large  as  Port  Phillip;  and  Auckland  would  have  two  ports, 
one  on  either  sea,  but  for  a  bar  between  the  Heads  of  Mauakau. 

The  approach  through  the  gulf  is  very  beautiful.  Small 
islands  spread  along  the  shore,  forming  a  breakwater,  through 
which  the  channel  winds.  Those  nearest  the  ocean  are  high 
and  hog-backed;  those  nearest  in  are  recently  extinct  volcanoes, 
so  recently  that  on  one  of  the  largest  the  cinders  on  its  slopes 
are  not  yet  decomposed;  and  though  it  is  covered  with  trees, 
the  ascent  is  so  rough  as  to  be  impracticable  for  horse  or  man. 

On  the  mainland  rise  grass-covered  craters,  which  seem  as  if 
at  any  moment  they  might  open  fire  again.  At  Mount  Eden, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  the  slag  lies  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl,  as  if  it  had  cooled  but  a  few  years  ago. 

These  fireplaces  of  Nature  were  the  houses  and  strongholds 
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of  the  Maoris.  They  preferred  the  North  Island,  probably 
because  it  was  warmer;  and  the  Auckland  isthmus,  commanding 
the  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  it,  was  occupied 
by  them  in  force. 

Six  or  seven  of  the  volcanic  hills  round  Auckland  were  forti- 
fied strongholds,  all  scarped  and  trenched  and  terraced  as  neatly 
as  the  old  Roman  camps. 

Rounding  a  headland,  we  saw  the  white  houses  of  Auckland 
spread  along  the  shore  of  a  landlocked  bay.    Ships  were  resting 


Auckland 

its  harbour 
and  approaches 
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at  anchor  or  alongside  the  wooden  piers,  taking  in  or  discharg- 
ing cargo.  Labourers  were  swarming  like  bees,  cutting  away 
a  huge  cliff  to  enlarge  the  port.  Bishop  Selwyn's  church — the 
first  built  in  New  Zealand — crowned  that  cliff,  but  it  has  just 
been  "  removed  for  improvements." 

The  colony  is  the  workman's  paradise,  where  the  four  eights 
are  a  fact — eight  hours  to  work,  eight  to  play,  eight  to  sleep, 
and  eight  shillings  a  day.  Beef  is  thought  dear  at  sixpence  a 
pound.  Bread  is  about  as  in  England;  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  cheaper  and  better.  Outdoor  grapes  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

The  quay  was  thronged  with  people,  well-fed,  well-dressed, 
and  well-humoured.  Wooden  houses  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms on  every  vacant  spot. 

Cultivation  is  not  very  extensive  at  present,  at  least  in  the 
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North  Island.  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  destructive;  the 
kauri-pine,  of  which  they  have  or  had  enormous  forests,  pro- 
duces the  best  timber  for  all  purposes  which  grows  anywhere 
on  the  globe.  It  is  fine-grained,  tough,  tenacious,  does  not  split 
or  splinter  in  working,  does  not  warp,  is  durable,  and  is  as 
soft  to  the  chisel  as  our  own  deal. 

It  has  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  the  amber-like  kauri-gum 
— blocks  of  crystallized  resin,  found  in  the  woods  where  these 
splendid  trees  have  grown.  I  have  seen  ornaments  cut  out  of 
it  quite  as  beautiful  as  if  they  were  made  of  amber. 

The  kauri-pine  takes  800  years  to  grow.  They  are  cutting 
it  down  and  selling  it  as  fast  as  axe  and  saw  can  work.  Huge 
trunks  lying  in  the  mud  about  the  quays  were  clean  stems  80 
feet  long  and  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  present  rate  they 
will  all  be  gone  in  thirty  years. 

FIJI  ISLANDS. 

The  Fiji  Islands  are  an  archipelago  of  225  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  1100  miles  north  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  beset  with  coral  reefs, 
and  are  of  volcanic  origin,  mountainous,  and  well-wooded.  Vegetation  is 
luxuriant.  The  productions  are  sugar,  copra,  fruits,  maize,  cotton,  and 
coffee.  The  natives  are  Melanesians  of  a  superior  type,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically: they  were  cannibals,  but  are  now  Christians.  The  population  is 
122,000,  of  whom  more  than  2500  are  Europeans.  The  islands  were  ceded 
to  England  by  the  king  in  1874.  The  capital  is  Suva,  a  port  having  a  good 
harbour  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  of  the  islands. 

Fiji  and  the  Fijians. — Levuka,  capital  of  the  Fijis  and  seat 
of  Fijian  commerce,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  between 
two  spurs,  which  form  a  shallow  dint  in  the  coast-line.  It 
consists  of  a  little  European  and  a  native  town,  the  former 
being  mainly  a  long  straggling  street  facing  the  sea, 

A  coral  harrier  reef,  entered  by  a  natural  passage,  bars  the 
harbour,  Open  to  half  the  compass,  the  trade-wind  blowing 
ever  freshly  upon  it,  it  is  a  capital  site  for  a  small  town,  and 
a  more  beautiful  bit  of  hill-side  than  that  rising  like  a  wall 
behind  the  town  I  have  seldom  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  sit  on  the  broad  verandah  of  the  hotel 
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and  watch  the  stream  of  natives  passing,  all  more  or  less  dressed 
in  Adam  and  Eve's  summer  attire,  and  here  you  can  see  speci- 
mens from  almost  every  island  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
lighter-coloured  and  better-looking  have  Eastern  blood  in  their 
veins,  while  the  darker  ones  are  of  Papuan  race. 

We   walked    along   the   shore   through   groves  of   cocoas, 
bananas,  and  bread-fruit,  where  nestle  the  native  huts,  and 


A  Coast  View,  Fiji. 

through  cool  dark  woods  whose  heavy  masses  of  foliage  were 
noisy  with  birds  overhead. 

At  low  tide  the  hard  ripple-marked  sand  is  veined  with 
shallow  pools,  full  of  little  fish  and  shells,  which  girls,  wading 
about,  are  picking  for  food.  On  the  dry  sand  above  are  small 
crabs  darting  about  on  tiptoe,  so  fast  that  at  first  they  seem 
to  be  dead  leaves  swept  before  the  breeze. 

We  visited  a  cotton  plantation,  which  the  planter  told  us 
paid  him  well,  though  he  only  gets  eighteenpence  a  pound  for 
his  cotton. 
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Meeting  natives  with  cocoa-nuts  taken  out  of  the  husks,  we 
offered  a  small  coin ;  they  cracked  open  the  top,  and  we  quaffed 
the  goblet  of  luscious  water.  Cocoa-nut  milk  is  a  most 
refreshing  drink,  and  puts  a  fresh  spirit  within  you  when  hot 
and  tired. 

We  entered  the  native  huts,  neatly  made  of  reeds  and  cocoa- 
fibre,  and  before  we  left  were  one  night  entertained  by  a 
native  dance. 

After  dark  we  went  on  shore  and  found  the  dancers  in  front 
of  the  huts,  torches  of  palm  branches  throwing  a  lurid  glare 
over  the  weird  scene.  The  natives  of  the  villages  were  grouped 
on  piles  of  cocoa-nuts  or  squatting  on  the  ground.  As  the 
torches'  flames  leapt  and  fell  in  the  still  air,  a  ruddy  glow 
bathed  the  strange  scene  —  the  dusky  natives,  chattering, 
laughing,  glittering  eyes  and  white  gleaming  teeth,  reed-built 
huts,  green  foliage,  and  white  trunks  of  the  cocoa-palms. 

A  group  of  tawny  boys  and  girls  formed  the  band,  and 
around  them  were  the  dancers — some  two  dozen  men,  in  fan- 
tastic dress,  their  faces  blackened,  and  skins  shiny  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  Wound  round  their  waists  were  rolls  of  tappa,  or  white 
cloth,  falling  nearly  to  their  knees,  and  belts  fringed  with 
streamers  of  red,  yellow,  and  white.  On  their  heads  were 
turbans  of  gauzy  tappa ;  their  garters  were  sea-weed  or  grass 
strung  with  white  beads;  anklets  and  armlets  were  bone  rings 
or  beads  worked  in  patterns;  bracelets  and  necklaces  were 
of  tortoise-shell  or  beads,  and  from  the  latter  hung  a  single, 
great,  curled  boar's-tusk. 

Moving  slowly  in  a  circle  round  the  band,  whose  clapping 
and  rollicking  strain  they  accompanied  with  a  loud  droning 
chant,  at  the  end  of  each  stave  chiming  in  with  the  band  with 
a  simultaneous  shout,  a  sudden  swaying  of  the  body,  a  loud 
hollow  clap  of  the  hands,  and  a  heavy  stamp  of  the  feet. 

A  moment's  halt  and  silence,  broken  plaintively  by  one  of 
the  singers,  taken  up  quickly  by  the  others,  and  the  dancers 
circle  slowly  round,  swinging  arms  and  bodies,  clapping,  shout- 
ing, and  droning  in  perfect  time.  These  were  peaceable 
dances,  representing  the  fishermen  hauling  in  the  line,  or  the 
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art  of  agriculture,  as  taro  planting;  or,  throwing  themselves 
back  in  grand  position,  jerking  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  they 
went  through  the  motions  of  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Next  came  the  war-dances,  the  voices  this  time  accompanied 
by  the  shivering  boom  of  a  bamboo  drum.  From  out  of  the 
gloom  into  the  red  glare  emerge,  in  Indian  file,  a  string  of 
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mad,  savage -looking  fellows.     Crouching  and  bounding,  for- 
wards and  backwards,  they  slowly  approach. 

In  their  hands  are  great  clubs,  the  tips  ornamented  with 
plumes  of  silvery  grass,  flashing  white  as  they  whirl  around. 
Their  fantastic  finery  rustles  loudly  with  every  wild  move- 
ment, their  eyeballs  glare  out  from  blackened  faces,  their 
motions  are  sudden,  while  their  stalwart  forms  swell  with 
muscles  and  shine  with  oil. 
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Now  stealthily  working  their  arms  and  clubs,  as  if  fencing 
with  their  victim,  then  with  a  shout  bounding  forward;  sud- 
denly, as  if  struck  by  an  unseen  hand,  falling  on  bended  knee, 
swaying  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  bringing  down 
their  clubs  with  a  deep  thud,  they  were,  I  suppose,  braining 
enemies  by  the  dozen;  and  as  they  worked  themselves  into 
mad  excitement,  so  the  more  they  bounded,  smashed  their 
enemies'  heads,  and  were  happy. 

In  these  dances  they  were  led  by  a  small  boy,  a  chief's  son, 
whose  privilege  it  was  by  reason  of  his  office.  He  was  a  lithe, 
tawny  savage,  with  a  great  mop  of  yellow  frizzled  hair,  and  his 
face  dabbed  with  charcoal.  In  his  hands  he  carried  an  enor- 
mous palm-leaf  fan,  with  which  he  directed  the  dancers,  who, 
whether  their  backs  were  turned  to  him  or  not,  kept  exact 
time  with  him  in  every  movement. 

Then  came  the  dancers  of  another  village  with  the  fan-dance, 
the  prettiest  one  we  saw.  Instead  of  clubs  they  held  huge 
fans,  curiously  fashioned  from  palm  leaves.  Then  they  ad- 
journed to  the  huts  and  drank  kava,  a  drink  made  by  chewing 
or  scraping  a  root  into  a  huge  bowl  and  allowing  the  pulp  to 
ferment.  — Log-letters. 

BRITISH   NEW  GUINEA. 

This  territory  includes  the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  from  long. 
141°  E.,  and  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles.  The  island  is  thinly 
peopled ;  the  natives  are  of  mixed  Malay  and  Papuan  race.  The  tribes 
in  large  districts  have  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.  The  country  seems 
to  offer  favourable  conditions  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  rubber.  It  is 
administered  under  the  direction  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria,  and  is  divided  into  4  magisterial  districts.  The  capital  is  Port 
Moresby 

WESTERN  PACIFIC. 

The  Western  Pacific  Colony  consists  of  many  islands  administered  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Tongan  or  Friendly  Islands,  added  in  1899,  have  a  population  of 
over  21,000.  The  Union  Islands,  EUice  Islands,  Gilbert  Islands,  and 
Ocean  Island,  north  of  Fiji  Islands. 
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The  Auckland  Islands,  Campbell  Island,  Hacquarie  Island,  and  Chat- 
ham Islands  have  few  inhabitants;  they  are  visited  by  vi^halers  for  seals 
and  provisions. 

British  Solomon  Islands,  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea.  The  islands 
produce  copra,  ivory,  and  nuts. 

Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  New  Hebrides  (jointly  administered  by  Britain 
and  France),  between  the  Solomon  and  Fiji  Islands. 

Pitcairn  Island:— In  1856  the  greater  part  of  the  islanders,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Bounty  mutineers,  were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island. 

Antipodes  Island,  to  the  north-east  of  Campbell  Island,  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  nearest  land  to  the  antipodes  of  London. 

Sir  W.  Macgregor's  Ascent  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley. 
— A  camp  was  formed  40  miles  up  the  Vanapa  river,  and 
Papuans  were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition.  The 
route  led  over  hill  and  valley,  across  rivers  and  through  scrub, 
a  path  being  made  by  knife  and  axe,  until  the  summit  of  Mount 
Musgrave  was  reached  (9100  feet). 

The  Europeans  and  a  few  natives  then  pressed  forward  and 
reached  the  highest  crest  of  the  range,  13,121  feet  above  the 
sea.     The  elevation  was  named  Mount  Victoria. 

The  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island  was  visible;  the  north 
side  being,  of  course,  the  more  distant,  and  the  stretch  of  in- 
land country  towards  it  was  more  level  than  that  on  the  south 
side.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  ascent  of  the  range 
from  the  north  would  be  unobstructed  and  easy. 

From  Mount  Victoria  eastward  to  Mount  Lilley  stretches  an 
uneven  crest  30  miles  in  length,  and  along  it  Sir  William 
travelled,  being  altogether  three  and  a  half  days  on  the  summit. 

His  eyes  were  here  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  daisies,  butter- 
cups, forget-me-nots,  and  white  heath,  which  grows  densely  in 
large  patches  looking  like  snow. 

Large  icicles  amused  his  tropical  companions,  who  thought 
their  mouths,  were  burnt  when  they  tried  to  bite  them.  Larks 
were  plentiful,  similar  in  wing  and  song  to  those  of  Northern 
Europe. 

There  are  no  trees  within  1000  feet  of  the  summit.  The 
long-tailed  bird  of  paradise  was  met  with  from  5000  to  9000 
feet. 
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The  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  drained  by  the  Vanapa 
river,  the  head  of  which  was  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  10,130 
feet. 

No  natives  live  on  the  mountains  above  4000  feet,  but  they 
hunt  as  high  up  as  9700  feet.     Although  the  Papuans  at  the 


Natives  of  Papua. 

base  proved  very  friendly,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  accom- 
pany the  party  in  the  ascent.      — Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  following  extract  contains  information  about  a  recent 
annexation,  and  describes  the  manner  of  it : — 

Protectorate  over  the  Union  and  Phcenix  Groups, 
South  Pacific— On  June  16th,  1889,  H.M.  Surveying  Ship 
Egeria,  Commander  C.  F.  Oldham,  left  Apia,  Samoa,  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over  the  islands  lying 
northward  of  Samoa  and  Fiji. 
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The  Union  Group  consists  of  three  clusters  of  islets,  each 
cluster  being  connected  by  a  coral  reef,  forming  an  atoll  and 
enclosing  a  lagoon,  to  which  there  is  no  entrance  for  ships.  The 
land  consists  of  sand  and  broken  coral  washed  up  in  rough  weather, 
and  forming  a  ring  of  islands  along  each  reef.  Some  of  them 
are  from  one  to  six  miles  in  length,  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
palms  and  other  trees,  while  others  are  mere  sand-banks.  A 
naval  officer  says : 

"We  arrived  off  Faka-afo,  one  of  the  atolls,  about  eight 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide.  The  native  canoes  soon  came 
off  to  us,  as  a  visit  of  a  man-of-war  is  of  rare  occurrence,  though 
a  schooner  calls  sometimes  for  copra.  Landing  is  impossible 
from  boats,  so  the  captain  and  some  officers  landed  in  canoes, 
the  ship  remaining  close  off  the  village  of  the  only  island  in- 
habited. 

There  is  deep  water  close  to  the  reef,  but  no  anchorage.  In 
the  village  we  found  a  stone-built  church,  surrounded  by  huts 
made  of  palm-leaves,  inhabited  by  230  people,  ruled  over  by  » 
king.     One  European  trader  was  living  there. 

The  king  and  the  natives  being  assembled,  the  captain  read 
the  proclamation,  which  was  interpreted  to  them  by  the  trader, 
the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  on  a  staff,  while  the  blue-jackets 
and  marines  on  board  the  ship  fired  a  salute.  A  board  with 
the  following  notice  thereon  was  nailed  to  a  tree : — 

'PROCLAIMED   UNDER  BRITISH  PROTECTION,  JUNE  20TH,   1889. 
C.   F.    OLDHAM,   COMMANDER,    H.B.M.S.    EGERIA. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  for  Nuku-nono,  distant  55  miles, 
arriving  there  next  morning  at  daylight.  The  only  inhabited 
island  of  this  atoll  has  about  260  natives  and  two  Portuguese 
traders  living  on  it.  They  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  their 
church,  surrounded  by  huts,  stands  close  to  the  shore.  Here 
the  same  ceremony  was  gone  through,  the  flag  being  hoisted 
near  the  church  and  the  proclamation-board  nailed  to  a  tree. 

Then  we  left  for  Atafu,  distant  50  miles.  Here  we  found  a 
church  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  an  English 
trader,  and  280  natives.     The  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  pro- 
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clamation  read  before  the  king  in  his  so-called  parliament- 
house,  a  notice  to  that  effect  being  nailed  to  a  tree  near  it. 

The  principal  industry  of  this  group  is  the  making  of  hats 
and  mats,  many  of  which  were  bartered  for  by  our  officers  and 
men.  The  people  live  only  on  fish  and  cocoa-nuts;  water  is 
very  scarce. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Phoenix  Group  of  eight  scattered 
islands,  260  miles  north-west  of  Atafu.  Stations  had  been 
made  on  these  islands  twenty  years  ago  by  an  American 
company,  for  collecting  guano ;  the  remains  of  huts,  tramways, 
&c.,  still  exist. 

These  islands  are  also  of  coral  formation,  very  low,  with 
but  little  vegetation;  they  are  the  home  of  immense  numbers 
of  various  kinds  of  sea-birds.  We  found  no  inhabitants  except 
three  natives,  who  had  been  left  on  one  of  the  islands  as  '  care- 
takers.' 

We  hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  nailed  up  the  proclamation- 
board,  and  surveyed  the  islands  before  we  returned  to  Apia." 
— The  Grajphic. 

Passages  to  Australia. — The  mail  companies  having  lines 
of  steamship  to  Australia  are  the  Peninsular  and  the  Oriental, 
the  Orient  and  the  British  India.  The  Union  Line  takes  the 
New  Zealand  and  San  Francisco  mails. 

The  fares  range  from  <£70,  first  class,  to  about  14  guineas 
for  emigrants.  The  voyage  to  Sydney  takes  about  six  weeks, 
but  has  been  performed  in  five  weeks.  A  sailing  ship  takes 
three  months. 

The  P.  &  0.  steamers  leave  the  Tilbury  dock  and  proceed  to 
St.  Catherine's  Point,  where  the  pilot  goes  ashore,  and  the 
ship  makes  for  Cape  Ushant.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
skirting  the  shores  of  Portugal,  Gibraltar  is  reached  in  about 
four  days  from  London  (1299  miles),  and  passengers  may  per- 
haps land  and  buy  tobacco,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  take  a  peep 
at  the  fortifications. 

Then  will  come  eight  days'  steaming  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean (2271  miles  from  Gibraltar  to  Port  Said),  skirting  the 
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shores  of  Morocco  and  Algiers,  sighting  the  islet  of  Pantellaria, 
and  calling  at  Malta,  perhaps  also  at  Naples,  and  at  Brindisi. 

At  Malta,  lace,  silver  filigree  work,  and  fruits  are  offered  for 
sale  while  coal  is  being  taken.  The  Bay  of  Naples  affords  a 
beautiful  view,  including  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius.  At  Brindisi, 
passengers  join  the  ship  who  have  saved  six  or  seven  days  by 
taking  the  railway  from  Calais  through  Paris  and  Venice. 

Port  Said  is  a  coaling  station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  ship  passes  slowly  through  the  82  miles  in  two 
days,  uidess  provided  with  the  electric  light,  when  a  day  is 
saved  by  steaming  through  the  night. 

The  Red  Sea  passage  is  the  hottest  and  most  trying  part  of 
the  voyage.  Passing  Perim  (Strait  of  Babelmandeb),  the  ship 
calls  for  coals  at  Aden,  1395  miles  from  Port  Said.  Bombay 
lies  1664  miles  eastward,  and  is  the  direct  line  for  Calcutta. 

From  Aden,  the  Indian  Ocean  is  crossed  to  Colombo  (2703 
miles)  and  thence  to  King  George's  Sound,  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney. 

The  British  India  Company's  ships  take  the  mails  to  Queens- 
land. They  follow  the  Suez  Canal  route,  and  call  at  Aden, 
Batavia,  Thursday  Island  (Torres  Strait),  Cooktown,  Towns- 
ville.  Bo  wen,  Mackay,  Rockhampton — Brisbane  being  the  ter- 
minal port. 

This  route  is  comparatively  free  from  danger  of  cyclones, 
the  weather  is  fine  during  most  months  of  the  year,  the  seas 
are  quiet  with  the  refreshing  breeze,  and  the  scenery  is  very 
pretty.  A  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Krakatoa  in  1883  inter- 
fered for  a  short  time  with  the  safety  of  the  navigation. 

The  Strait  of  Bali  or  Lombok  is  studded  with  charming 
island  scenery;  grand  mountains  tower  from  highly  cultivated 
terraces  to  the  lofty  Bali  Peak  10,000  feet  high.  As  Bali  fades 
from  view,  Lombok  Peak,  a  volcano  of  12,000  feet,  comes  in 
sight.  In  the  strait  may  be  met  both  European  ships  and 
Chinese  junks,  with  fleets  of  catamarans  or  rafts,  and  fishing- 
boats.  Passing  Sumbawa,  which  was  desolated  by  a  volcano 
in  1815,  and  keeping  Flores  with  its  active  volcano  Appi  Head 
to  the  south,  and  three  days  brings  the  ship  to  Timor-Laut,  or 
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Timor  of  the  Sea,  an  island  of  extreme  natural  beauty.  This 
has  been  suggested  for  a  coaling  station,  being  only  one  day'p 
steaming  from  Port  Darwin. 


Booby  Island  and  the  high  land  of  York  Peninsula  are  the 
first  points  sighted  in  Australia,  and  the  ship  commences  her 
calls  at  the  Queensland  ports. 

The  Orient  steamers  call  at  Plymouth^  and  those  taking 
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emigrants  go  by  the  Cape.  By  the  latter  route,  after  crossing 
the  dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the 
island  of  Madeira  with  its  vineyards  is  passed,  and  shortly 
after  the  high  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands 
looms  in  sight. 

After  the  Canaries  come  the  tropics,  with  the  sun  overhead 
at  noon.  Eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Canaries  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  are  passed,  and  ere  long  the  "line"  is  crossed. 
After  this.  Cape  Town  is  the  first  port  of  call. 

Here  the  passenger  may  inspect  many  works  of  interest — 
the  break-water,  harbour-works,  and  graving-docks,  while  the 
pretty  suburbs  of  the  town  are  worth  a  visit.  A  run  of  30 
miles  from  the  break-water,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
passed.  Not  many  days  after,  the  passenger  is  landed  at  the 
Porte  of  Adelaide. 

The  homeward  route  is  even  more  interesting.  The  last 
glimpse  of  Australia  is  off  Cape  Leeuwin,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  trade-winds  are  entered.  Then  the 
monsoons  are  reached,  the  north-west  or  middle  being  a  belt  of 
light  winds,  with  squalls,  rain,  and  frequent  calms. 

In  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  wind  veers  round  to  that 
quarter,  and  so  continues  until  Aden  is  reached.  Near  the 
lalitude  2°  S.  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  "  sou-westers  " 
are  experienced,  with  bad  weather. 

On  a  bee-line  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  Aden  lies  the  Chagos 
group  of  coral  islands,  in  which  is  Diego  Garcia,  a  coaling 
station,  a  cocoa-nut  oil  producing  place,  and  an  important 
position  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  run  of  1653  miles  from  Chagos  brings  the  steamer  abreast 
of  Socotra.  Eounding  Cape  Gardafui,  a  run  of  376  miles 
brings  Aden  in  sight.  This  Gibraltar  of  the  Eed  Sea  is  the 
centre  of  British  influence  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

Ninety  miles  from  Aden  the  Red  Sea  is  entered,  and  after  a 
voyage  past  some  historical  places  the  steamer  anchors  in  the 
Suez  roadstead.  The  passenger,  if  fortunate  enough  to  get 
ashore,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  visit  to  this  quaint  oriental 
City  of  the  Desert. 
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From  Suez  begins  the  canal  journey.  On  the  way  up, 
Ismailia,  the  basis  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  operations  in  1882, 
is  sighted.  The  canal  has  only  an  average  width  of  25  yards, 
while  its  depth  is  but  26  feet.  At  the  north  end  is  Port  Said, 
an  active  coaling  station,  the  Arabs  performing  the  work. 

From  this  port  the  steamer  ere  long  passes  through  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  rounding  the  island  of  Capri  enters  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  next  point  of  interest  is  G-ibraltar. — Aus- 
tralian Handbook. 

British  Possessions  and  the  Mother  Country. — The 
vast  possessions  of  the  British  Isles,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  lessons,  include  many  enormous  and  populous  regions 
and  a  multitude  of  islands  scattered  over  the  globe  in  all  the 
five  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  in  all  the  oceans  and 
important  seas. 

An  instructive  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  these 
territories  over  the  earth's  surface  is  presented  in  the  map 
given  at  page  8,  showing  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 
in  which  the  British  territory  is  coloured  red,  and  hereby 
made  very  plainly  visible.  A  careful  examination  of  this  map 
should  fix  the  actual  and  relative  positions  of  the  principal 
colonies  and  dependencies,  and  should  aid  in  giving  ideas  of 
their  number,  extent,  importance,  and  widely-spread  influence. 

The  most  extensive  possessions  occupy  four  great  areas, 
two  north  of  the  equator  and  two  south  of  it.  A  great  number 
of  insular  and  coast  possessions  form  links  between  these  vast 
possessions  and  the  home  countries. 

Further  details  and  additional  interesting  facts  may  be 
learned  from  the  table  given  on  page  13,  which  contains  a 
classified  list  of  possessions,  the  areas  in  square  miles,  the 
populations  with  estimates  of  their  density,  and  the  dates 
when  most  of  the  colonies  were  acquired.  The  figures  repre- 
senting areas  and  populations  are  useful  not  only  for  com- 
parison and  contrast,  as  estimates  of  importance  and  influence, 
but  also  for  showing  how  far  the  different  territories  are  settled 
and  developed,  or  are  capable  of  settlement  and  development. 
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Thus,  there  is  evidently  abundant  room  for  emigrants  to  the 
Australian  and  North  American  colonies.  Natal  is  more 
attractive  than  Cape  Colony,  the  West  Indies  than  Honduras 
or  Guiana,  New  Zealand  than  Tasmania.  Malta,  which  has 
been  under  British  rule  a  long  time,  supports  a  relatively 
far  larger  population  than  the  more  recent  acquisition  of 
Cyprus.  British  India  is  more  thickly  peopled  than  the 
native  states.  Where  natives,  of  the  tropics  thrive,  they 
increase  rapidly,  as  in  India,  Mauritius,  the  West  Indies. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  British  possessions  have  been 
acquired  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
many  of  them  during  the  past  hundred  years.  The  growth  of 
the  British  Empire  has  been  continuous  and  rapid. 

It  is  of  still  further  interest  to  compare  the  Mother  Country 
with  her  numerous  and  widely  -  scattered  family  of  colonial 
daughters  as  to  extent  and  population — a  comparison  which 
brings  into  greater  prominence  the  influence,  power,  and  great- 
ness of  this  country.  The  British  Isles  cover  a  very  small 
part  of  the  earth's  surface;  they  are  smaller  in  area  and 
population  than  many  countries  of  Europe,  as  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Still,  so  great  is  their  power  that  they 
have  obtained  command  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world, 
as  has  been  seen  by  the  remarks  in  the  whole  of  this  volume. 

The  total  area  of  the  British  empire  is  more  than  3  times 
that  of  Europe,  and,  as  has  been  before  stated,  more  than  100 
times  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Including  Egypt  and  the 
British  Sudan,  it  has  an  area  of  about  13,000,000  square  miles, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  The  population 
of  this  vast  territory  is  between  4  and  5  hundred  millions, 
or  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
world.  Of  this  immense  population  barely  one-eighth,  or  little 
more  than  50,000,000,  are  of  English  speech  and  race.  This 
great  empire  has  been  built  up  and  is  maintained  by  the 
readiness  of  Englishmen  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences, by  their  love  of  adventure,  by  their  pride  in  good 
work,  and  by  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  fairplay  in  which  they 
carry  out  the  tasks  entrusted  to  them. 
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Colonies  and  Dependencies. — A  colony  is  a  foreign  settlement,  as  Aus- 
tralia. A  dependency  is  a  foreign  possession,  as  India,  Basutoland,  the 
Channel  Isles. 

Origin  of  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

1.  Commerce :  The  trading  stations  or  "  forts  "  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Indian 
Empire  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Similar  companies  are  opening  up 
the  resources  of  Central  Africa  and  the  East  India  Islands. 

2.  Religion :  The  missionary  preceded  the  trader  in  Central  Africa,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  [Religious  and  political  differences  led  to 
the  Puritan  and  Catholic  settlements  in  the  old  American  colonies,  now  the 
United  States.] 

3.  War:  Wars  with  continental  powers,  especially  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  ended  in  conquest  of  their  colonies — as  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  India,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  afford  other  examples 
of  annexation  by  conquest. 

4.  Emigration :  Occupation  and  settlement  by  emigrants  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
South  African  Colonies  attract  a  fair  proportion.  Coolies  from  India  and 
China  are  settled  in  Mauritius  and  the  tropical  American  Colonies.  Pacific 
Islanders  are  imported  into  Queensland. 

5.  Cession:  Bombay  was  a  marriage  gift;  Fiji  was  annexed  at  the  request 
of  the  people;  some  West  Africa  settlements  were  purchased  from  the  Danes, 
and  others  were  given  by  the  Dutch  (who  found  them  more  expensive  than 
profitable). 

6.  Penal  Settlements :  Tasmania  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  settled  by  con- 
victs.    Port  Blair,  in  the  Andamans,  is  the  penal  settlement  for  India. 

7.  Naval  and  Military  Stations  :  There  are  five  ocean  lines  of  defence — 
Canadian,  West  Indian,  East  Indian,  Cape,  and  Pacific.  Among  the  naval 
stations  are — Halifax,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  Aden,  Bombay, 
Singapore,  King  George's  Sound. 

Causes  of  Extension  of  British  Colonies  •  Our  command  over  the  sea;  our 
large  population;  manufacturing  advantages;  commercial  enterprise;  freedom 
of  our  laws;  success  in  dealing  with  natives  of  other  lands;  religious  zeal. 

Area:  over  11  million  square  miles. 

Population :  over  400  millions. 

Advantages  of  Colonies :  To  Britain — extension  of  commercial,  social, 
and  political  influences,  and  the  spread  of  civilization  and  religion. 

To  the  Colonies — Protection,  and  the  attraction  of  British  capital,  labour, 
and  other  influences. 

_  Forms  of  Government; 

1.  Crown  Colonies:  Under  the  direct  rule  of  the  crown,  as  Ceylon,  Gib- 
raltar, and  most  of  the  possessions  having  a  large  native  population. 

2.  Representative  Government :  Where  there  is  a  colonial  legislature,  but 
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the  Home  Government  has  a  veto  on  legislation  and  controls  public  officers 
(through  the  Colonial  Office). 

3.  Responsible  Government:  Where  the  Home  Government  retains  only 
a  veto  on  legislation,  and  controls  its  own  governor  only. 

The  Indian  Empire  :  Administered  by  a  Viceroy  for  the  Queen,  who  is 
Empress  of  India.  Local  affairs  are  settled  by  the  Viceroy,  council,  and 
lieutenant-governors  in  India.  Parliament  controls  Indian  government, 
through  the  India  office,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  the 
head. 

BRITISH   POSSESSIONS   IN  EUROPE. 

Gibraltar :  A  peninsula  and  rock-fortress  in  the  south  of  Spain,  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Naval  station  and  port  of  call. 

Malta;  An  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  route;  rocky  but 
well  cultivated.      Valetta  is  a  naval  station  and  port  of  call. 

The  island  of  Heligoland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  was  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  Germany  in  1890. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  ASIA. 

Cyprus:  An  island  in  the  Levant,  administered  by  Britain  for  Turkey. 
Capital  Nikosia. 

INDIA. 

Position  and  Extent :  The  plain  and  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Hima- 
layas from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin  (1900  miles),  and  from  Beloochistan 
to  China  (2200  miles).     Area,  1,809,258  square  miles. 

Surface:  Himalayas,  plain  of  Hindostan,  table-land  of  Deccan,  Burmah. 

Mountains:  Himalayas,  Mt.  Everest  (29,002  feet),  Mt.  Godwin-Austen 
(28,260  feet),  Kunchinjunga  (28,156  feet),  Dwalagiri,  Nanda  Devi. 

Vindhya  Mountains,  Mt.  Parasnath. 

Aravalli  Hills,  Mt.  Abu. 

Western  Ranges,  Hindoo  Koosh,  Suliman  Mts.,  Hala  Mts. 

Eastern  Heights,  Patkoi  Mts. ,  Yomadong  Mts.,  Mt.  Popa,  Shan  Mts. 

Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  Mt.  Dodabetta  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Rivers :  Indus  (2000  miles),  tributaries  Sutlej,  Ravee,  Chenab,  Jhilum. 

Ganges  (1560  miles),  tributaries  Gumti,  Gogra,  Gunduk,  Jumna,  and  Sone. 

Brahmapootra  (1800  miles),  tributaries  Dibang,  Meghna. 

Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  Kistnah,  Cauvery. 

Nerbuddah,  Tapty. 

Climate :  Tropical  except  on  the  mountains.  The  south-west  monsoons, 
from  April  to  October,  bring  rain  to  the  western  districts.  The  north-east 
monsoons,  from  October  to  March,  bring  rain  to  the  eastern  districts.  The 
cool  season  is  in  our  winter. 

Coasts :  There  are  extensive  deltas  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Irrawaddy, 
and  the  rivers  of  the  east  or  Coromandel  coast.  The  west  or  Malabar  coast 
is  regular.  There  are  few  harbours.  Palk  Strait  is  shallow.  The  Islands 
are — Bombay,  Laccadives,  Maldives,  Aracan  Islands,  Mergui  Archipelago. 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

Productions  : 

Minerals— Iron,  coal,  saltpetre,  salt,  gold,  copper,  petroleum,  precious 
stones,  building  stone. 

Vegetation — Rice,  millets,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  fruits  and 
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vegetables;  cotton,  sugar-cane,  opium-poppy,  indigo,  jute,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  and  drugs;  valuable  timber  and  hard  woods. 

Animals — Domestic:  ox,  sheep,  buffalo,  elephant,  dromedary,  ass. 

Wild  :  Elephant,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  hyaena,  wild  ass,  wild  boar, 
apes  and  monkeys,  jackals  and  foxes. 

People . 

Population — over  300  millions. 

Races — Hill  tribes,  Mongolian;  Hindoos,  Caucasian;  Mohametans,  of 
Arab,  Persian,  and  Tartar  descent.     The  Gipsies  are  of  Hindoo  origin. 

Manufactures :  Home  industries — weaving,  metal  working,  and  carving. 
Cotton  and  paper  mills,  brewing. 

Commerce : 

Exports— Cotiou,  opium,  rice,  oil-seeds,  jute,  wheat,  tea,  hides,  indigo, 
zoffee,  wool,  silk,  spices,  and  gums. 

Imports — Cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods  ;  silver  and  gold,  machinery  and 
metal  goods,  sugar,  coal,  liquors,  oils,  clothing,  chemicals,  salt,  and  glass. 

Ports — Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Rangoon. 

Raihvays — (1)  From  Calcutta  to  Peshawur. 

(2)  From  Kurrachee  to  Lahore. 

(3)  From  Bombay  to  Delhi. 

(4)  From  Bombay  to  Madras, 

(5)  From  Madras  to  Calicut.    • 

(6)  From  Darjeeling  to  Calcutta. 

(7)  From  Rangoon  to  Mandalay. 

Government:  Except  small  Portuguese  and  French  settlements  India, 
consists  of  eight  Provinces,  many  protected  Native  States,  and  the  Depen- 
dencies of  Aden,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

The  Empress  is  represented  by  a  Viceroy.  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal 
have  Governors,  and  the  other  provinces  Lieutenant-governors. 

The  revenue  consists  of  land  and  salt  dues,  profits  on  opium,  and  excise 
and  stamp  duties. 

Provinces  and  Towns. 

Bengal— CaXcviitai,  Moorshedabad,  Patna. 

East  Bengal  and  Assam — Dacca,  Chittagong. 

United  Provinces — Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Delhi. 

Punjab — Lahore,  Amritsur. 

North-west  Frontier  Province — Peshawur. 

Central  Provinces— Jubbulpore,  Nagpore. 

Burmah — Rangoon,  Mandalay,  Akyab,  Moulmein,  Bhamo. 

Madras — Madras,  Trichinopoly,  Tan j ore. 

Bombay— Bomh&y,  Poonah,  Surat.  , 

Dependencies  of  India . 

Aden— The  Asiatic  Gibraltar,  the  coal-hole  of  the  East.  A  naval  station 
and  port  of  call  in  the  Ai'abian  Sea. 

Perim — A  rock  in  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

Kooria  Mooria  Islands — Guano  islands  off  the  south-west  of  Arabia. 

Socotra — An  island  east  of  Cape  Guardafui. 

Bahrein  Islands — In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands — Volcanic,  forest-clad.  Port  Blair  is  a 
convict  settlement. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Divisions;  Singapore,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca,  native  pro- 
tected states,  and  the  Cocos  Keeling  Islands. 

Products'^  Spices,  coffee,  sugar,  sago,  tapioca,  catechu,  drugs,  india-ruboer 
and  other  gums,  camphor,  cocoa-nuts. 

Towns:  Singapore,  Georgetown,  Malacca. 

CEYLON. 

Surface*-  24,702  square  miles.  Nearly  as  large  as  Ireland.  From  Adam's 
Peak  the  land  slopes  towards  the  sea. 

Products!  Timber,  spices,  fruits,  pearls.  The  best  crops  are — rice,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  cinchona,  and  cinnamon. 

Towns:  Colombo,  Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle,  Kandy. 

Dependencies:   Maldive  and  Laccadive  Islands. 

BORNEO   AND   HONG-KONG. 

Sarawak;   a  part  of  Borneo  ruled  by  Rajah  Brooke. 
North  Borneo  and  Labuan:  capital,  ^^andakmi;  products:  rice,  tobacco, 
opium,  pearls. 

Hong-Kong:  an  island  in  China ;  the  port  Victoria  is  a  great  trade  centre. 
Kaulung,  opposite  Hong-Kong,  and  Wei-hai-Wei  are  leased  from  China. 

BRITISH   POSSESSIONS   IN   AFRICA. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   COLONIES. 

Extent:  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  including  Walfisch  Bay, 
and  the  land  south  of  the  Limpopo  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  of  the 
Orange  River,  comprising  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Natal, 
Cape  Colony,  and  Basutoland. 

Coasts: 

^a?/s— Walfisch  Bay,  Saldanha  Bay,  St.  Helena  Bay,  Table  Bay,  False 
Bay,  Simon's  Bay,  Algoa  Bay. 

Capes — Good  Hope,  Agulhas. 

Surface: 

Mountains— lusoige  Berg,  Zwarte  Berg,  Roggeveld,  Nieuveld,  Draken- 
berg. 

Plains — Little  Karroo,  Great  Karroo,  Orange  River  Plateau,  Kalihari 
Desert. 

^ucrs— Orange  River,  Olifants  River,  Breede  River,  Great  Fish  River, 
Great  Kei  River,  St.  John,  Tugela. 

Climate;  temperate,  dry,  and  healthy.     Seasons  the  reverse  of  ours. 

Productions: 

Minerals — Gold,  diamonds,  copper,  coal,  lead,  black-lead,  marble,  salt- 
petre, alum. 

Plants — Orchids,  bulbs,  grasses  and  aloes;  oak  and  other  hardwoods;  cot- 
ton, coffee,  flax  and  hemp. 

Wild  Animals — Ostrich,  lion,  deer,  elephant,  giraffe,  crocodile  in  the  un- 
settled parts. 
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People — Hottentots  and  Kafirs;  English,  Dutch  and  Germans;  Malays 
and  Hindoo  coolies.     Population,  6,000,000. 

Industries : 

Agriculture — Sheep,  cattle,  horse  and  ostrich  farms;  crops  of  corn,  sugar, 
cotton,  grapes. 

Fishing — Coast  fisheries,  and  in  the  Southern  Seas  whaling  and  sealing. 

Manufactures— W\x\e,  preparation  of  aloes,  fish-curing. 

Exports — Gold,  diamonds,  wool,  mohair,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  copper, 
coal,  cured  fish. 

/7n2>or<s— Manufactured  goods  and  coal. 

Ports — Cape  Town,  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban. 

Railways — From  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberley,  and 
thence  by  Buluwayo  to  Salisbury  and  Beira.  From  East  London  by 
Bloemfontein  to  Johannesburg,  and  from  Durban  by  Petermaritzburg  to 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. 

Government:  Responsible  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony.     Basutoland  is  reserved  for  the  natives. 

Towns:  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  Kimberley;  Peter- 
maritzburg, Durban;  Pretoria,  Johannesburg;  Bloemfontein,  Harrismith. 

BRITISH   SOUTH   CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

This  includes  (1)  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate;  (2)  Rhodesia,  Northern 
and  Southern;  (3)  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

EAST   COAST   SETTLEMENTS. 

Dependency  of  Aden:  Socotra. 

The  British  possessions  in  East  Africa  include:  (1)  British  East  Africa 
Protectorate;  (2)  Uganda  Protectorate ;  (3)  British  and  Egyptian  Sudan ; 
(4)  Somali  Coast  Protectorate :   (5)  Zanzibar. 

WEST  AFRICA  SETTLEMENTS. 

Position :  Coast  settlements  and  trading  ports  between  Gambia  and  the 
Niger  delta. 

Climate :  Hot,  humid,  and  unhealthy. 

Products :  Palm-oil  and  various  oil-yielding  seeds,  india-rubber  and  gums, 
bees'-wax,  hides  and  skins,  ivory,  and  gold-dust. 
Divisions :  Sierra  Leone,  capital  Freetown. 
Gambia,  capital  Bathurst. 
Gold  Coast,  capital  Accra. 
Lagos,  the  "  Liverpool "  of  Africa. 
Nigeria,  including  Northern  Nigeria  and  Southern 
Nigeria. 

INSULAR  SETTLEMENTS. 

Mauritius :  Capital,  Port  Louis.  Produces  sugar,  rum,  aloes,  vanilla,  rice, 
maize,  timber,  and  spices. 

Seychelles  and  Amirante  Isles :  capital.  Port  Victoria.  Produce  vege- 
tables, vanilla,  cocoa-nuts,  cloves,  and  tortoise-shell. 

St.  Helena:  capital,  James  Town.  Place  of  banishment  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Ascension:  naval  station,  with  about  140  inhabitants. 

Tristan  d'Acunha :  a  small  island  with  about  90  inhabitants. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS   IN  AMERICA 

THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

Extent'   the  N.  half  of  North  America,  except  Greenland  and  Alaska. 

Area — 3^  million  square  miles. 

Boundaries — United  States;  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Davis  Strait;  Arctic 
Ocean;  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Alaska. 

Coasts : 

Inlets— Ba,y  of  Fundy,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Davis  Strait,  Baffin  Bay, 
Lancaster  Sound,  Hudson  Bay,  James  Bay,  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Islands — Cape  Breton,  Sable  Island,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Magdalen  Islands,  Anticosti,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Vancouver. 

Straits — Gut  of  Canso,  Strait  of  Belleisle,  Hudson  Strait,  Lancaster 
Sound,  Smith  Sound,  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Surface. 

Rocky  Mountain  Region — A  land  of  mountains  and  woods.  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  Mt.  Robson;  Cordillera,  with  Mt.  Logan  and  Mt.  St.  Elias. 

Prairie  Region — Part  of  the  great  plain  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     Pasture  land. 

Polar  Region — Around  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Woodland  Region — The  basin  of  the  St,  Lawrence  and  connected  lakes. 

Climate :  generally  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  England. 
Warm  and  genial  in  the  west.     Air  dry  and  healthy  in  the  centre  and  east. 

Rivers:  Fraser,  Columbia;  Athabasca,  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan,  Nel- 
son River;  St.  Lawrence;  Churchill;  Great  Fish  River;  Caniapuscaw, 
Hamilton;  St.  John  River. 

Lakes:  Great  and  Little  Slave  Lakes,  Athabasca,  Great  Bear  Lake;  Win- 
nipeg, Winnipegoos,  Manitoba,  Lake  of  the  Woods;  Superior,  Huron,  Erie. 

Productions : 

Minerals — Coal,  petroleum,  gold,  copper,  iron,  granite,  and  marble. 

Plants — Pine,  oak,  birch,  maple,  and  hemlock  are  abundant. 

Wild  Animals. — Bear,  beaver,  buffalo,  deer,  fox,  marten,  and  other  ani- 
mals valuable  for  their  fur. 

People;  (1)  European  settlers  from  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  (2) 
American  Indians.     (3)  Esquimaux.     Pop. — 6  millions. 

Industries : 

Lumber  Trade — Centre,  the  Ottawa  River. 

Agriculture — Corn  lands,  wide  pastures.  Flour-mills,  cheese  factories, 
creameries. 

Manufactures — Oil-refining,  tanning,  ship-building. 

Mining — Coal,  gold,  copper. 

Fisheries — Salmon  in  Columbia,  whales  and  seals  in  Baffin  Bay,  cod  on 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland. 

Fur  Trade — At  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  "forts"  in  the  N.W.  Territories. 

Commerce : 

Exports — Timber,  petroleum,  copper-ore,  fish  and  fish-oil,  furs  and  skins, 
butter  and  cheese,  cattle  and  meat,  wheat  and  flour,  meal  and  peas. 

Imports — Textile  and  metal  goods,  groceries,  salt,  wine,  and  spirits. 

Ports — Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Port  Arthur,  Victoria,  St.  John's, 
St.  John,  Halifax. 
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Internal  Communication — Extensive  railway  and  water  systems. 

Divisions  and  Towns: 

Ontario — Forest  and  farm  land,  with  plenty  of  minerals.     Toronto,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  port  and  manufacturing  town.     Ottaiva,  the  capi- , 
tal  of  the  Dominion  ;   lumber  and  flour  trade.     Kingston,  ship-building. 
London. 

Quebec — Lumber  and  farming.  Quebec,  the  capital,  a  fortified  harbour. 
Montreal,  manufacturing  town  and  fort  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation. 

Neiv  Brunswick — Lumber,  farming,  mining.     St.  John  is  the  capital. 

Nova  Scotia  (with  Cape  Breton) — Farming,  fisheries,  and  fruits.  Halifax, 
the  capital,  is  an  important  naval  station.     Sydney  is  a  port. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Agriculture.    Charlottetoion,  the  capital,  is  a  port. 

Mmiitoba—'P a,sture  and  wheat.      Winnipeg  is  the  capital. 

Saskatchewan — like  Manitoba.     Regina  is  the  capital. 

Alberta — Climate  similar  to  Saskatchewan.     Capital  Edmonton. 

British  Columbia — Forest  and  pasturage,  gold  and  coal  mining.  Victoria, 
the  capital,  is  a  port  on  Vancouver  Island.  Vancouver,  or  the  Terminal 
City,  is  the  end  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     Neio  Westminster. 

North-west  Territories — L  Keewatin,  capital  Churchill.  2.  Ungava. 
3.  Franklin.     4.  Mackenzie.     5.   Yukon,  capital  Dawson. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Productions. — There  is  good  farm-land  and  timber  on  the  island,  but  the 
chief  wealth  is  the  fishery  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  whaling  and  sealing  on 
the  northern  seas.  Climate  mild  and  damp.  St.  John's,  the  capital,  is  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  fish,  oil,  and  furs. 

BKITISH  POSSESSIONS   m   CENTRAL  and   S.   AMERICA. 
WEST  INDIES  AND  BERMUDAS. 

Bahamas:  Coral  rocks,  exporting  salt,  sponges,  fruits,  and  dye-woods. 
Nassau  is  the  capital  and  port. 

Jamaica:  Length,  146  miles.  Kingston,  the  capital,  exports  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  logwood. 

Leeward  Islands :  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and 
several  of  the  Virgin  Isles.     Chief  product,  sugar. 

Windward  Islands :  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Trinidad.     Products :  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  fruits,  and  pitch. 

HONDURAS,  GUIANA,  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 
British  Honduras :  Yields  mahogany  and  dye-woods.     Capital,  Belize. 
British  Guiana:  Georgetown,  the  capital,  is  a  port  on  Demerara  River, 
exporting  sugar,  rum,  and  timber. 

Falkland  Isles:  A  whaling  station,  having  cattle  farms. 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  A  large  island  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  12,000  miles  from  Britain.  Length,  2400  miles.  Breadth,  1900 
miles.     Area,  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles. 
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Coast-  Few  bays  or  harbours.  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  runs  parallel  to 
the  north-east  shore.  Parts  of  the  Sea:  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Australian 
Bight,  Port  Phillip,  Vincent  Gulf,  Spencer  Gulf,  Sydney  Harbour,  Torres 
Strait,  Bass  Strait. 

Peninsulas :  York,  Arnhem.     Island:  Tasmania. 

Surface: 

Mountains — Great  Dividing  Range,  named  in  various  parts  Pyrenees, 
Australian  Alps,  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range.  The  highest  point  is 
Mount  Kosciusko,  7308  feet.  Bellenden  Ker  Mountains  in  Queensland, 
South  Aiistralian  Range,  Lofty  Range,  Flinders  Range ;  Central  Heights. 

Rivers — Murray  ;  tributaries,  Goulburn,  Loddon,  Murrumbidgee,  Darling. 
Tributaries  of  the  Darling,  Condamine  and  Macquarie,  Fitzroy,  Burdekin, 
Hawkesbury;  Flinders,  Victoria;  Ashburton,  Gascoyne,  Murchison;  Fitzroy. 

Lalces — Blue  Lake,  Alexandrina,  George ;  Torrens,  Eyre,  Gairdner, 
Amadeus. 

Climate;  Hot,  dry,  and  healthy.     Seasons  the  reverse  of  ours. 

Products'. 

Minerals — Gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coal,  building  stone. 

Plants — Aromatic  acacias;  eucalyptus,  or  blue  gum-tree,  is  common; 
grass-trees,  tree-ferns,  and  hard- wood  trees  are  found  in  various  parts. 

Animals — Kangaroo,  opossum,  and  other  marsupials;  emus,  parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  gay  plumage;  many  snakes  and  insect  pests. 

People:  The  country  has  been  colonized  about  100  years.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  1851  assisted  emigration.  Pop.  about  4,000,000  whites,  chiefly 
British,  and  200,000  aboriginals.  Six  distinct  colonies,  each  having  responsible 
government,  except  Western  Australia,  which  has  representative  government. 

Industries : 

Agriculture — Grazing  and  wheat  farms;  fruit-growing;  maize,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sugar  in  the  warmer  districts. 

Manufactures — Wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  leather. 

Mining — Gold,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  chiefly. 

Fisheries — ^Whales  and  seals,  pearls  and  shells. 

Commerce : 

Exports — Wool,  skins,  tallow,  meat,  cotton,  wine,  gold,  copper,  tin,  timber, 
leather,  kerosene,  and  whale-oil. 

Imports — Textiles  and  metal  goods. 

Ports — Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  Newcastle,  Port  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  Townsville,  Albany,  Fremantle,  Geraldton,  Cossack,  Broome, 
Cooktown,  Rockhampton,  Palmerston. 

New  South  Wales:  The  oldest  colony.  .  Chief  products  :  wool,  gold,  and 
coal.  Sydney,  the  capital,  has  a  magnificent  harbour  and  large  import  and 
export  trade.  Newcastle  is  a  coal-port.  Bathurst  is  a  centre  for  gold- 
mining;  Broken  Hill  for  silver;  and  Lithgoio  for  various  minerals  and  manu- 
factures.    Maitland  is  noted  for  corn,  and  Paramatta  for  fruits. 

Victoria:  The  "gold"  colony,  exports  wool,  gold,  wheat,  hides,  tallow, 
and  leather.  Melbourne,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city 
in  Australia.    Geelong  is  a  port.    Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  are  miners'  to\vns. 

South  Australia :  The  "  wheat "  colony,  exports  wheat,  wool,  and  copper. 
Adelaide,  on  the  Torrens,  is  the  capital.  Port  Adelaide  is  the  port  of  the 
south,  and  Palmerston  of  the  north. 

West  Australia :  Exports  gold,  wool,  timber,  pearl-shells.    Perth,  on  Swan 
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River,  is  the  capital.  Albany  is  a  naval  station  and  port  of  call  for  mails 
on  King  George's  sound.     Other  ports  are  Freemantle  and  Roeburne. 

Queensland :  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  vegetation ;  pastures ;  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Brisbane  is  the  capital  and  chief  port.  Other  ports  are  Towns- 
ville  (for  sugar  and  cotton),  CooTctown,  and  Rockhampton  (in  gold  districts). 
Port  Kennedy  (for  pearls). 

Tasmania:  Fine  climate  and  diversified  soil.  Products:  fruits,  wool,  and 
minerals.  Hobart,  on  the  Derwent,  is  the  capital  and  largest  port.  Laun- 
ceston,  a  port  on  the  Tamar. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Situation  and  Extent:  Islands,  1200  miles  east  of  Australia,  near  the 
Antipodes  of  Britain, 

Surface :  North  Island  contains  volcanoes,  lakes,  hot-springs,  and  geysers. 
South  Island  has  a  high  range,  the  Southern  Alps,  with  Mount  Cook  (12,319 
feet),  Moxmt  Aspiring  and  Mount  Earnslaw.  Steivart  Island  is  small, 
wooded,  and  mountainous. 

Climate:  Temperate  and  humid,  but  healthy. 

Productions: 

Minerals — Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

Plants — Kauri  pine,  ferns,  native  flax. 

Animals — Few  native  quadrupeds;  some  strange  birds,  as  the  apteryx  or 
wingless  bird. 

People:  Population  900,000,  of  British  settlers  and  native  Maories. 

Industries: 

Agriculture — sheep-farming,  meat-preserving,  fruits. 

Mining — gold. 

Commerce: 

Exports — Wool,  tallow,  hides  and  leather,  meat,  flax,  timber,  gum,  gold. 

Imports — Manufactured  goods,  groceries. 

Ports — Auckland,  Wellington  ;  Nelson,  Dunedin. 

Towns:  Wellington,  the  capital.  AucJcland,  on  Waitemata  Harbour. 
Grahamstown,  in  the  Thames  Valley.  Dunedin,  the  largest  town  and  port. 
Christchurch,  on  the  Avon.  Lyttelton,  a  port.  Russell,  the  "Newcastle" 
of  New  Zealand, 

Fiji  Islands:  Products — Sugar,  copra,  fruits,  and  coffee. 

Cap  ital — Suva. 

British  New  Guinea:  Capable  of  producing  tropical  vegetation  and 
timber. 

Port  Moresby  is  the  capital. 

Auckland  Islands,  Campbell  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Chatham  Islands: 
Visited  by  whalers. 

Pitcairn  Island :  Settled  by  English  sailors  and  Tahitans. 

Antipodes  Island :  Nearest  land  to  the  antipodes  of  London. 

Union  and  Phoenix  Groups :  Protectorate. 
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